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We modern Athenians, with our 
unfinished Approach and Parthenon, 
and with our finished pride and pre- 
sumption, have of course the loftiest 
opinion of ourselves among all mor- 
tal creatures, and are constantly 
seen by our introverted mental eyes 
towering conspicuous, mountain- 
like, over all the other nations of the 
earth dwindled into molehills. On 
us, and on our altitude, all the re- 
gards of all those pigmy peoples are 
at all times uplifted and concen- 
tered; we are the cynosure of the 
extensive neighbourhood of the uni- 
verse. Our literature, our philoso- 
phy, our poetry, our politics, our 
patriotism, are all transcendental and 
supermundane; and no wonder, 
therefore, that the genius of Scot- 
land vainly attempts to hide her 
head among the stars. There it 
shines lustrous and more lustrous in 
that transparent ether; on clear 
nights it might be mistaken for the 
moon, but for the multum-in-parvo 
superiority of its lustre; Hesperus 
has too much good sense to compete 
with its radiance; and as for Luci- 
fer, shorn of his beams, he winks in 

resence of a luminary prouder and 
righter than ever he was, even be- 
fore the revolt in Heaven. 

As Pope’s Homer says, 


“‘ The conscious swains, exulting in the 
sight, ; 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful 
light.” 


“ Conscious swains” here mean man- 

kind—* blue vault” is the world— 

“ useful light” Scotland; and we 
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put it to you if a finer picture can 
easily be imagined than that of the 
whole inhabitation “ exulting in the 
sight” of that one “ bright particular 
star,” perfectly fixed—yet harmo- 
niously uniting within itself the 
elsewhere incompatible attributes of 
planet, comet, and meteor, except on 
those occasions when it would seem 
absolutely to be “ another sun risen 
on mid-day.” 

Let this image suffice for the pre- 
sent to shew our perpetual sense of 
our national supereminence. We are 
aware, at the same time, that Scot- 
land has often been laughed at by 
the “ conscious swains,” when the 
moods of their own minds have been 
wearied of admiration; and that in 
sudden revulsions of feeling, they 
have not scrupled not only to regard 
us with evil eyes, but to bestow 
upon us some very scurvy epithets. 
We confess that we are unwilling to 
lay much emphasis on the term 
“ scurvy ;” willing to lay less on the 
term “itch ;” anxious to overlook en- 
tirely the term “sulphur;” and earnest 
to forget that there is such a word in 
the language as “ brimstone,” or 
such a disease in “ man, in nature, 
and in human life,” as that to which 
it has often, we shall not say with 
what propriety, been applied ;—but 
still the fact itself we cheerfully ad- 
mit, that the “ conscious swains,” and 
more especially such of them as re- 
joice in the name of Englishmen, not 
unfrequently within the last quarter 
of a century, and sometimes before 
it, while they have been “ eyeing the 
blue vault,” instead “| “ blessing 
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our useful light,” have been in the 
habit of swearing that it was both 
dim and disastrous—encircled, in 
short, with a halo of Scotch mist, 
quite sufficient to wet an Englishman 
to the skin, and involving this our 
northern hemisphere in a perpetual 
drizzle, through which we raw-boned 
Scotsmen, though in reality of mere 
mortal dimensions, see each other 
. standing like trees, or in the decep- 
tive atmosphere moving to and fro 
like a race of giants. 
Both views, thus taken of us by 
others, and by ourselves, are just; 
for a greater mistake cannct be than 
to suppose that truth lies in the mid- 
dle point between two extremes. It 
lies alternately in each extreme, 
passing imperceptibly fromm one to 
the other—for eye never saw thought, 
though it sees the flight of an arrow. 
Thus the mind that oscillates, never 
does more, at the best, than moment- 
arily touch truth ; at the worst,which 
is the most frequent case, it misses 
truth altogether; for truth, which is 
an “ extravagant and erring spirit,” 
is at the one extreme, while the os- 
cillator is at the other; and thus the 
poor pendulum keeps swinging to 
and fro for ever, without perhaps 
once coming into contact with the 
capricious charmer. 
’ Let no man, therefore, as he values 
his temporal and eternal welfare and 
wellbeing, regulate his political, phi- 
losophical, or religious creed and 
conduct by that unhappy heathen 
rule, “in medio tutissimus ibis.”’ The 
mean, ignorantly called golden, is 
but gilt—’tis a mere plated article, 
unfit for this Magazine. In politics, 
especially, the mean—the brazen 
mean—is worst of all—and they are 
fools, if not knaves, who follow it. 
In bold and bright Britain, shame on 
all trembling trimmers; let us have 
—friends and foes—all true men. The 
trimmers draw themselves up, like 
cowards as they are, on a “ hill re- 
tired,” and there they keep prating 
and palavering away of peace all the 
while the two great armies are en- 
gaged in battle, waiting till they see 
one host or another reel,with bloody 
“inroad gored,” that then the trai- 
tors may rally under the victorious 
banners. 
But we are forgetting ourselves, 
and permitting fancy to waft us 
away on her wings from the “ haunt 
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and main region of our speech.” We 
were approving, on principle, of the 
very different lights in which the 
“ conscious swains,” especially the 
English, at different times regard 
our national character—and we now 
say, the character of Maga as its re- 
presentative. They see in her an 
Angel of Light, or a Demon of 
Darkness—and she is both—but nei- 
ther long. Were she always an An- 
gel of Light, we are persuaded that 
her circulation would be gradually 
narrowed within the limits of reli- 
gion—were she always a Demon of 
Darkness, subscribers would fall off 
in superstitious fear, and contribu- 
tors beseech shelter even in the Ba- 
laam Box. But Maga, by an alterna- 
tion true to nature, of Angel and 
Demon, “ we verily believe, pro- 
motes her sale;” and thus though 
neither fit for Heaven nor its anti- 
podes, continues to rule the roast on 
earth, a tower of strength to the 
Tories, and of terror to the Whigs, 
till periodical literature and periodi- 
cal revolutions shall be no more— 
till the Examiner shut his eye, be- 
cause there is nothing to examine— 
the Spectator shake his head, to think 
what has become of all the shifting 
scenes on the stage of Life—the 
Atlas cease to support the Globe— 
the sightless Courier of the air be 
as motionless as any Morning or 
Evening Post—the Standard furled 
for ever—the rosy-fingered Herald 
of the morn gone to chaos and old 
night—all Chronicles swept into 
oblivion, and the evil spirits of the 
Times for ever laid in the dead sea 
of eternity. 

But not till then—shall we cease 
to be the scourge or knout of the 
Whigs. We, the Incomparable Chris- 
topher—She, the Matchless Maga— 
as We and She blush to hear Our- 
selves universally denominated— 
We, the Socrates—and She, the As- 
pasia of the Modern Athens. Yes— 
the Modern Athens. Our modesty 
never could have so christened Edin- 
burgh, nor our second-sight have dis- 
cerned the similitude between the 
two illustrious cities. But the learn- 
ed Thebans south of the Tweed saw, 
we shall not say the resemblance, but 
the identity ; and from the baptismal 
font in the Castle-cliff, close beneath 
the “ kittle-stanes,” priest-like they 
layed the water on Edina’s broad 
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and lofty forehead, and in the pre- 
sence of innumerous godfathers and 
godmothers, all religiously anxious 
to vow themselves to the guardian- 
ship of her spiritual welfare, gave an 
immortal name to the Queen of the 
North, who now “ proudly flings her 
white arms to the sea,’ and at sun- 
set and sunrise, blazes, a cloudlike 
apparition, among her unconquered 
mountains. 

In return for their complimentary 
kindness, what have we done to the 
Southrons? Heathen’d their metro- 

olis the Modern Babylon! No, Eng- 
and! “ thou can’st not say J did it.” 
’Twas done by “ Moopy Madness, 
laughing wild—amidst severest woe.” 
We never nicknamed London, it be- 
ing “a thing so majestical.” That dis- 
syllable sounds magnificently in our 
ears—so does the Thames, like the 
sea. But Cobbett called it—* The 
Wen.” In his eyes it seems a large 
excrescence from the Body Politic 


—far heavier and more hideous than - 


that—though it weighed fifty-six 
pounds—(now a separate and inde- 
pendent preservation )—which lately 
hung from the stomach of that poor 
Chinese, smiling to the last, who 
gently “sank” (what a sweet word 
or “ died !”’) under the tender hearts 
and scientific hands of his execu- 
tioners, blindly anxious, poor Tufted- 
Pow! to be relieved—at any risk— 
from his overgrown metropolis ! 
True, that we pointed to one Plague- 
Spot — called Cockaigne — sallow 
symptom of the sweating sickness. 
But not in scorn—in sympathy ; and, 
fearless of the infectious matter, we 
knocked out the pus from the puru- 
lent part of the patient—yea, even 
with the knout—and lo! London, 
restored to her pristine sanity, walks 
stately along her bridges, and—not 
ungrateful to her wise Physician and 
sagacious Surgeon—breathes again 
the bold breezes that come joyously 
up with the foaming tide a-tumble 
from the Nore, 

All this may be very fine, and per- 
haps not wholly unamusing ; but it 
may be hinted that it helps us no great 
way on towards our intended politi- 
cal article, the Edinburgh Election. 
True; but these our prefatory para- 
graphs may probably put the Pensive 

ublic into good-humour ; and, as the 
subject is susceptible of considerable 
irritation, we are not without hopes 
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that, in our treatment of it, people 
will imitate our example, Ht ye 
their tempers, which are by far too 
good things to be thrown away, and 
when lost, not likely to be recovered 
before another dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. ; 

But the prime object of this pre- 
lude has been to conciliate the favour 
of our readers south of the Tweed. 
The time was when Maga was sup- 
posed to breathe too much of her 
birthplace,—when the honey that 
distilled from her lips was accused 
of haying always a heather-taste ;— 
when, in short, it was unscrupulous- 
ly said, that she whose feet were 
beautiful on the mountains, smelt 
too much of the shop—that is, of 
Scotland. The reproach that 

——* She narrow’d her mind, 
And to Scotland gave up what was meant 
for mankind,” 

has been long wiped away from her 
character ; and, indeed, of late years 
Maga has been perhaps too much of a 
Cosmopolite. A leading article about 
Edina, therefore, seems to be requi- 
red for the redemption of her nation- 
ality—a prejudice, or rather a virtue, 
essential to all living worth. 

The city of Edinburgh sends one 
representative to Parliament; and, 
by our present constitution, the 
members of the Town Council are 
the electors. Two candidates for 
that honour appeared—Robert Adam 
Dundas, Esquire, of Whiterigg, and 
Francis Jeftrey, Esquire, the Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. Like honest 
and independent men,they elected the 
first of these gentlemen ; and hence 
a howl of Whig and Radical rage, sa- 
vage as if Wombwell’s caravans had 
let loose over the city their awkward 
squads of laughing hyenas, growling 
bears, roaring lions, chattering mon- 
keys, screeching macaws, and, loud 
above all, the lowing thunder of that 
surprising animal, the bonassus. Such 
another hubbub we do not remember 
to have heard, since one day in Paris 
about forty years ago, not very long 
before the murder of the king. 

The Town Council elected the man 
whose political principles they ap- 
proved, in preference to the man 
whose political principles they con- 
demned; and for having done se, 
they have been brutally abused by 
a tyrannical junto, and their sla- 
yish tools, as traitors to their king, 
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their country, and their conscience. 
They have been true to all three; 
and should this be the last exercise 
of their highest privilege, they will 
have, while they live, the satisfaction 
of knowing that they did their duty, 
in scorn of many formidable dangers, 
brandished in their faces by mobs 
and demagogues, as ferocious and as 
iniquitous as ever scowled and howl- 
ed the first threatenings of revolu- 
tion. 

Who, asked all the lower orders of 
the Whigs and Radicals—is Mr Ro- 
bert Adam Dundas? That, we an- 
swer, was no business of theirs; they 
had nothing in the world to do with 
him or his concerns ; with the rights 
of the electors, or with the exercise 
of those rights. Not tobe known by 
such persons, does not surely “ ar- 
gue oneself unknown;” and it is one 
recommendation in favour of any 
candidate to begin with, that his 
name should never have been heard 
or remembered by the pack that gave 
tongue in that canine outcry. 

Who and what Mr Robert Adam 
Dundas is, was already well known 
to thousands of the respectable citi- 
zens of Edinburgh, and to those who 
did not know, but wished and were 
entitled to be told, the answer was 
as easy as the question—and most 
satisfactory to every honourable 
mind, whatever might be the politi- 
cal creed of theinterrogator. Mr Dun- 
das is nephew to the late member for 
the city; and has been for some years 
in Parliament for Ipswich. He there 
successfully stood a contested elec- 
tionagainst Major Torrens,we believe 
—one of the political economists— 
who must surely be dead—and on 
the hustings distinguished himself 
by great presence of mind, great rea- 
diness of talent, and great strength 
of character. In Parliamenthe proved 
himself an able, attentive, and useful 
member—and on the debate on the 
Bill, spoke well on the side of the 
Constitution. He is known, in short, 
by all here who are not determi- 
ned to shut their eyes and their 
ears against all merit in their poli- 
tical opponents, young and old alike, 
to be a person of good family, good 
fortune, good education, good ta- 
lents, good manners, good morals, 
good business habits, and good prin- 

ciples—and worthy, therefore, to re- 
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present the city of Edinburgh in Par- 
liament. 

Good principles—ay, there comes 
the rub. Good principles, in the 
opinion of all that great part of the 
population of Scotland that belongs 
to what we shall now take the li- 
berty of calling the Conservative Or- 
der—Bad principles, in the opinion 
of that likewise great part of the po- 
pulation of Scotland that belongs to 
what we shall take the liberty of 
calling (with certain limitations to 
be afterwards attended to) the Revo- 
lutionary Faction. All the first, 
therefore, desired his election; all 
the last would have moved heaven 
and earth—and another region—to 
prevent it. They did move some 
districts of the second and third— 
but ineffectually; and though the 
Lord Advocate lost his election, as 
yet we see no frowns on the face of 
the first. 

Mr Dundas being in himself—per- 
sonally—thus worthy of the honour 
to which he aspired—and admitted 
to be so by all those in the ranks of 
his political opponents, who know 
how to judge of the character of a 
gentleman—and they are many—and 
in distinct terms by the Lord Advo- 
cate himself; this contest was in no 
one point whatever distinguished 
from any other between the two 
great parties in the state. Each 
party—on the one hand Tory, and on 
the other Whig—leformers and Anti- 
reformers—or say rather, Friends 
“ of the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill,’ and Foes to 
the Bill, in that its obstinate resist- 
ance to all alteration in its principle 
—and, indeed, also in its details— 
each party, it is plain, was resolved 
to do its best (and one of these— 
which we need not say—its worst) to 
carry the day ;—and now, therefore, 
from this little sunny knoll, shaded 
by a single tree, let us look over the 
city, and, like philosophers as we are 
—though not, perhaps, without the 
partialities and prejudices of men— 
sitting in the calm, decide on the 
merits of the principles and practice 
of the conflicting parties, as exhibit- 
ed before, during, and after that 
election, 


“ Whereof all Europe rings from side to 
side,” 
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at least in the ears of us Modern 
Athenians. 

In the first place, the canine out- 
cry against Mr Dundas, as an un- 
known stranger, was kept up by 
many of the pack—the cross-bred 
curs called yelpers—till their tongues 
lolled out of their mouths, and they 
were fain to quench their thirst in 
the gutters. His character being 
free from all taint or stain, even the 
most rabid dared not to calumniate 
it. His gentlemanly manners, and 
his intelligent mind, pleased all the 
electors whom he canvassed; nor, 
among them, did the bitterest of his 
political opponents behave towards 
him otherwise than with courtesy ; 
but part of the press ventured of 
course to scribble about him, with 
their usual insolence, and occasion- 
ally, we believe, also to compliment 
him, jibingly, on certain personal 
points, of which they, indeed, must 
be the very nicest judges. No great 
harm in all this, surely; for, though 
at first their liberties were not un- 
loathsome, they became at last mere- 
ly ludicrous; and their lucubrations 
“ fit audience found though few,” in 
the retired shades of the Pozzi. 

But finding nothing they could 
successfully attack in the character 
of the candidate, a person of ex- 
cellent performance and high pro- 
mise, they turned with all their fury 
on his family, and loaded the name 
of Dundas with all the vulgar varie- 
ties of execration. With too many 
who ought to have spurned the slaves, 
such wretched ravings were, we are 
sorry to say it, not altogether un- 
acceptable—while to the palates of 
not a few they were even as marrow 
and as fat—and they smacked their 
lips as they gorged the greasy offal. 
That in Scotland—in Edinburgh— 
there are many honourable men on 
principle opposed to the policy that 
has for many years regulated the 
public conduct of the members of 
that distinguished family, all the 
world knows; and they must always 
be the political enemies of every one 
belonging to the house of Arniston. 
It is wel] that it should be so; and 
from all such Mr Dundas must have 
been prepared to meet with the 
most uncompromising and invete- 
rate hostility. But what shall we 
say for the forgetful, or ungrateful, or 
temporizing crew, who have not only 
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deserted their benefactors, and the 
benefactors, in a thousand things, of 
their country and its metropolis, but 
turn upon them viperously, and sting 
the hands that fostered them and their 
families through a long period of 
time, when, but for the Dundasses, 
they would have been trodden down 
under the feet of an unsparing fac- 
tion? And, setting all these personal 
considerations aside, what shall we 
say for them, who, looking abroad 
over this City of Palaces—for, con- 
trasted with what it was thirty years 
ago, it is a City of Palaces—and over 
our beautiful country, “ made blithe 
with plough and harrow,” and bene- 
fited in its agriculture, its manufac- 
tures, and its commerce, by none of 
its native statesmen in such measure 
as by the great Lord Melville—and 
great he was, and great they called 
him, when alive to hear their wor- 
ship—because the stream seems to be 
waxing strong in favour of that party 
who were the sworn foes of himself 
and of his house, have now the auda- 
city to charge a candidate for the re- 
presentation of Edinburgh with the 
crime of being a collateral descend- 
ant of that illustrious patriot? Such 
baseness, we know, is despised and 
abhorred even by the Whigs them- 
selves, while they employ, or suffer, 
the services of the worthless instru- 
ments. And what honest man re- 
spects not the enlightened character 
—public and private—of the pre- 
sent Lord Melville? What honest 
man denies that he has had always 
at heart the good of Scotland, and 
successfully promoted it? The in- 
tegrity of the late member for the 


_city—Mr William Dundas—was al- 


ways beyond suspicion—nor did he 
ever cease, to the best of his excel- 
lent abilities, to promote every mea- 
sure that, in his opinion, was calcu- 
lated to benefit Scotland. These 
men, and others of the family, be- 
longed, and belong, it is true, to the 
Tory party; and by the Whigs let 
their political principles be impugn- 
ed now as vehemently as heretofore ; 
but let no Tories join the cry, either 
loud or low, or directly or indirectly 
encourage it by a shew of approval 
or indifference, for at such a crisis 
there is no distinction between a 
trimmer and a traitor. 

But why, on such an occasion, 
speak only of—or to—Whig» and 
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Tories? Such is not our wish. We 
speak to the citizens of Edinburgh, 
and to the men of Scotland; and we 
say—not leaving all political opinions 
out of view—for on such an occasion 
that would be indeed most outrage- 
ously absurd—but giving to consci- 
entious differences of opinion—deep 
and lasting as we know they are, and 
which we assuredly desire not to 
see extinguished or confused—full 
and free scope and play, in practice 
as well as principle—allowing to all 
men expression of them tothe utmost 
verge even of such license as must 
always prevail during a season of 
political excitement—as cheerfully 

ting all this to the opponents of 

r Dundas, as they, we hope, are 
willing to grant it to his supporters— 
we then say, that the hubbub and 
hullabaloo that have been for weeks 
echoing and reverberating through 
our lanes and closes, from the hole- 
and-corner committees of tag-rag- 
and-bobtail against the very name of 
our member, howled as they have 
been by the rabble-rout, are dis- 
oo to the city—as long as that 

igure stands on the Monument in 
St Andrew’s Square, erected by gra- 
titude in lasting memory of the 
dead; and that all who like or fear 
that hideous vociferation, are bound 
in consistency to call a public meet- 
ing, and propose to the citizens that 
that statue shall be pulled down, 
and that pillar prostrated, and not a 
vestige left there of any memorial of 
Melville. ‘There would not be want- 
ing apostate and renegade miscreants 
among the ingrates to go with pick 
and shovel to work. But before it 
comes to that, we must bridle these 
operatives, and it shall not be with 
a snaffle, but a curb. 

The Lord Advocate entered the field 
personally a few days after Mr Dun- 
das. All along that side of the course 
on which Mr Dundas was to run (for 
the City-Plate—one heat) had been 
dug treacherous pitfalls, and strewn 
thickets of thorns and furze, which 
it was expected would either cause 
him to bolt, or be distanced; while 
the turf on his Lordship’s side was 
smooth as a shaven lawn, and in fine 
order for a daisy-cutter. Even before 
the riders mounted, the crowd had 
decreed the prize; and during the 

la hardly see the flog- 


ging and spurring, for the moving 
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mass of vociferation that shut out all 
view of the goal. At the distance- 
post, you might have covered them 
with a sheet. On reaching the ropes, 
his lordship seemed to be making a 
little lee-way ; when about fifty yards 
from home he began to swerve—and 
at the judges’ stand he was beat by 
three good lengths, though certainly 
in any thing but a canter. 

But to speak less sportingly, the 
whole Whig party, with all their col- 
lected craft, and united intrigue, 
sought todrive MrDundas off the field, 
by intimidating the Council. All fair 
means were employed for that pur- 

ose, and all foul—the fair,we would 
ain believe, by the Lord Advocate 
and his personal and political friends, 
the foul by the lowest of his unhired 
and undesired adherents. The fair 
consisted, among other legitimate ap- 
pliances, of the most unbounded and 
exaggerated panegyrics on his Lord- 
ship’s genius, talents, learning,virtues, 
and patriotism. Never before had the 
world seen such a man. In litera- 
ture as well as in law, in philosophy 
as well as in politics, he was Nature’s 
paragon. To oppose him appeared 
to be absolutely impious; the folly 
of such opposition was lost in its 
wickedness; and the “ universal 
Edinburgh Whig-nation” set up as 
their idol and worshipped it—exe- 
crating all who refused to do so as 
heretics—the distinguished ex-editor 
of the Edinburgh Review. 

Now, that Mr Jeffrey—allow us to 
call him by a name justly celebrated 
—is a person of brilliant and various 
talents, of the highest professional 
eminence, and most estimable and 
delightful in private life—we, who 
are not among the number of his 
idolaters, feel the sincerest satisfac- 
tion in declaring, if not in such ele- 
gant language, we hope with at least 
as clear an understanding as even 
the Deacon of the Tailors. The 
Deacons, indeed, of no fewer than 
Eleven Corporations memorialized 
the Town Council in eulogy of Mr 
Jeffrey’s incomparable literary pow- 
ers and acquirements, which seemed 
justly to have excited their admira- 
tion and astonishment. They have 
now rashly given, we think, their 
sanction to all his critical dicta; and 
Wordsworth and Southey, and many 
a hapless scribe beside, must veil 
their faces before the Bonnetmakers 
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blush deep before the Dyers—and, 
as they value a sound skin, offer no 
resistance to the Hammermen. The 
Eleven are all delighted with his liter- 
ature, and viytually declare, that with- 
out elegant literature, no man ought 
to represent in Parliament the me- 
tropolis of the nation of gentlemen. 
Whatever else he may be, he must be 
acritic. One of the Eleven speaks of 
“the eminent services he has render- 
ed his country,’ —without thinking it 
necessary to enter into any details— 
leaving the Council to establish the 
general principle by an induction of 
particular facts. And others speak 
of him—as we observe he did t’other 
day of himself at Perth—as having 
been for many years the firm and con- 
sistent friend of reform. We observe, 
however, that considerable caution is 
observed by most of the memorialists 
in speaking of Mr Jeffrey’s political 
writings ; we know not whether be- 
cause they are not so familiar with 
them as with his purely literary la- 
bours, or because their light has been 
dimmed or extinguished in that other 
brighter lustre. 

Meanwhile were held meetings of 
what were called—if we mistake not 
—the inhabitants—or citizens of 
Edinburgh ; at which Highland laird 
and Lowland loon declaimed away 
in panegyric on the Friend of the 
People, in all sorts of styles—the bu- 
siness-like and acute matter-of-fact 
or no-matter-of-fact of the leading 
lawyer—the prolix prosiness of the 
fast superannuating young pleader 
at the side-bar—the unswallowable 
prescriptions of formal physician, 
contrary to all use and wont of the 
craft, embodied in nautical slang, 
picked up apparently in Cockaigne 
—the rhodomontade of half-pay offi- 
cer, buckled up to the black stock, 
in a blue surtout, by no means rough 
in the pile—and the raving of Dunne- 
wassal from the mountain, which we 
should not fear to back at odds 
against any bit of insanity, of equal 
length, from any cell in Bedlam. 

That most influential of all bodies, 
too, the Edinburgh Political Union, 
like a clocking hen, gathered its 
chickens under its wings—most of 
which were shivering in the pip— 
and amidst much chuckling, there 
was a sound uttered by one cock, 
which with some passed current for 
crowing, but which seemed to our 
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ears—we but heard the echo—about 
as senseless a scrauch as ever dis- 
turbed a dunghill. Weare far, how- 
ever, from meaning any disrespect 
to the Political Union, which, though 
laughed at by all but its members, 
and we must believe by many too 
even of them, and the most childish 
of all nurseries for radicals in daidle 
or dotage, we cannot help liking— 
while, on other grounds, we have 
much esteem for more than one of its 
members. The newspaper editors 
here do not patronise it, and under 
their scowl what flower, however fair, 
will not wither ? For our own parts, 
we should wish to see it more pros- 
erous, which it never can be till it 
is commonly consistent; for such is 
their power of miscellaneous swal- 
low, that the Unionists strenuously 
recommended the Town-Council to 
elect Mr Jeffrey—in furtherance, we 
resume, of the political objects which 
itis the beginning and will be the 
end of their own existence to pro- 
mote—short Parliaments and vote by 
ballot—these being the two measures 
which Mr Jeffrey has lately set his 
face against most frowningly, and 
pledged himself to oppose, as preg- 
nant with confusion and ruin to all 
regular and established government. 
he Edinburgh Political Union, 
too, holds fast, it would appear, by 
the skirts of Mr Jeffrey’s creed in 
its literary faith; and one young 
gentleman, as learned as he is face- 
tious, delighted the assemblage by a 
wonderful—nay, almost a miraculous 
tale of his having absolutely—and 
bond fide—with his own eyes—and 
no deception—seen translations into 
the French tongue or the German, 
we forget which, of certain extracts 
from articles of Mr Jeffrey’s in the 
Edinburgh Review, in the hands of 
the Monks of St Bernard, who gloat- 
ed over them with greedier eyes than 
did ever priest over virgin kneeling 
at the confessional ! 

The young, and indeed also the 
middle-aged and old Modern Atheni- 
ans, have got a ready knack of ma- 
king themselves publicly ridiculous, 
by binding themselves into small 
knots—bouquets, where a few fresh 
flowers are sometimes mingled with 
those that have long been faded, and 
with weeds that were better dead— 
and thus flaunting themselves abroad 


‘on the éye of our little world here, 
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which is as ready with its admiration 
of any thing new to-day, as it is with its 
contempt to-morrow. At present, no 
individual can be sufficiently obscure 
or absurd to be entitled to a denial 
of admission into any Society, Union, 
or Club—literary or political—of 
which one object is to promote the 
cause of Reform. Every prig and 
puppy who, from prating habits, sup- 
poses he has a voice, wishes that it 
inay be heard by the ministry, and 
the nation, and the king—and must 
in some place or other, so public as 
to be at least out of his papa’s house, 
make a speech, to be foisted into 
some newspaper, mutilated and in 
great affliction. If the young De- 
mosthenes has not had _ sufficient 
strollings on Leith or Portobello 
sands, with some chucky-stones in 
his mouth, he confines himself to 
writing, and adds his signature to a 
requisition. It gratifies us to see 
that the Six-Feet Club have kept 
themselves aloof from this folly— 
though Lord Errol’s body-guard— 
and henceforth, in our eyes, they will 
seem to hold their heads higher than 
ever. 

The Whigs of Scotland have their 
headquarters, of course, in Edin- 
burgh ; and numbering among them 
some men of great, and many men of 
considerable abilities, ready enough 
with tongue and pen, though tongue 
be their more powerful weapon, 
which they keep wagging indefatiga- 
bly in pursuance ofall political purpo- 
ses, however apparently insignificant 
—you may imagine, if you can, the 
shout set up on this occasion, by so 
many active agents, in honour of their 
Great Sultan. Pipes and trumpets 
(they can be sagem for a penny) 
were never for a moment silent, and 
the pigmies who played upon them 
conceited themselves musicians. 
Even the “ God-help-you-silly-ones” 
of the set, bestirred themselves sur- 
prisingly ; and still the cheep was, 
“A Jeffrey! a Jeffrey!” from the 
beaks of the tiniest bantams. The 
newspaper press, with almost the ex- 
ceptions alone of the always stanch 
and spirited Evening Post, and the 
now right-thinking and judicious Ad- 
vertiser, kept up a ceaseless, though 
often ill-directed fire of paper pellets 
of panegyric on the man of the peo- 
oe and thus, on the day of election, 

r Jeffrey had really much need of a 
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slave to keep whispering into his ear, 
“ Remember, O Francis! that thou 
art mortal !” 

In all this, it is too plain almost to 
bear mention, that nothing was heard 
but the expression of the opinion of 
the Whig party through all its rest- 
less organs; yet had that party the 
audacity to declare,and some of them 
the folly to believe—for the delusions 
of unprincipled and self-conceited 
weakness are incredible—that it was 
the voice of the whole city, nay, of 
the entire nation ! 

Had the party been satisfied with 
such vain-glorious assumptions and 
assertions, their behaviour had been 
worthy but of laughter; but while 
they thus raised their idol to the 
skies, they strove to sink all who 
would not worship it into the dust— 
after having bedaubed one and all of 
them over with filth that flies filthier 
from the hands that hurl it. With 
several of the newspapers there was 
but one general rule, without any 
exceptions. Every man who opposed 
the Bill was a fool, or knave, or both; 
the abusive, but somewhat vague, 
epithet “ boroughmongers” being 
first applied to them all—they were 
pictured as all wallowing in politi- 
cal profligacy and corruption; and 
this language was, with all the fami- 
liar insolence of low-born and lower- 
bred apostates, levelled not against 
this or that individual,whose conspi- 
cuous talent or integrity might have 
made him a mark for their mire—for 
the calumniators we allude to are the 
obscurest dastards—but against all 
those classes of citizens whose opi- 
nions they knew to be adverse to 
such a plan of Reform as blunders 
in the three bills—with the princi- 

les and details of which these starve- 

ing scribes are at this moment as 
ignorant as they are of the meaning 
of the simplest Latin sentence they 
have ever misquoted. We allude not 
now toany of the long-established and 
consistent papers— such,for example, 
as the Scotsman, which has all along 
advocated the same principles, and is 
entitled now to advocate them more 
strongly than ever—nor to the Ob- 
server, which, though its politics be 
too moderate for our taste, is edited 
by a scholar and gentleman—but 
chiefly to those apostate upstarts, that 
from Tories, high or low, have be- 
come Whig or Radical. Into their 
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columns Communications are con- 
stantly admitted, of which their re- 
puted editors, men of character, if 
they ever think of the past, must be 
in their hearts, and on their faces, 
most painfully ashamed. Of the 
Electors, supposed to be in the in- 
terest of Mr Dundas, some wretched 
ingrates have lately written with a 
libellous quill, ludicrously quivering 
to the apprehension of the law; and 
with the most brutal threats they 
have at times kept mingling the most 
nauseous flatteries, as if on wiping 
their slaver from his sleeve, any 
honest man could think it worth his 
while to consider whether it had 
been spat in the drivel of fear or fa- 
vour. Seemed you but to shew to their 
bleared eyes but one single solitary 
symptom of being like themselves, an 
apostate, and the shout in a moment 
would have been, “ hail goodfellow 
well-met, we are all Friends of Free- 
dom.” Had it been but suspected that 
you were even candid to the claims 
of Mr Dundas, you would have been 
set down instantly and thenceforth as 
a corruptionist. 

But this was but a small part of 
the policy of the Billmen. They 
kept threatening the electors who 
should vote for Mr Dundas with ven- 
geance, and pointed their fingers at 
them in the face of a populace, whom 
their base and brutal arts had exas- 
perated and infuriated; and warned 
them, “ but with no friendly voice,” 
that if blood were shed—which pro- 
bably it would be—if the people 
were defrauded of their right to the 
Lord Advocate—for it seems his 
Lordship is their natural or acqui- 
red property—that it would lie at 
their doors, and for ever stain their 
thresholds. No more savage system 
of intimidation ever raged in Paris 
under the sway of the Jacobins, than 
that which was transacted here—on 
a small scale indeed—against all 
those respectable citizens who were 
supposed to be in the interest of the 
“corrupt candidate,” forsooth—a 
man, like his fathers before him, and 
all his race, of the highest and most 
stainless honour, equal to that of the 
Lord Advocate himself, and far su- 
perior indeed to that of many, if not 
most, or all of his noisiest agents and 
supporters. 

eople living in a prodigious place 
like London, can have no notion of 
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the power of political personal perse- 
cution in asmall spot like Edinburgh. 
One of a million and a half of in- 
habitants, what the deuce need you 
care for anangry buzz, here and there, 
at a few points of the immense and 
enormous hive? In your own cell 
you are secure—and make or eat 
your own honey, without caring ei- 
ther for drones or workers. Seldom 
or never does a long lank wasp force 
his way beneath the lintel of your 
skep, and threaten to sting you to 
death, unless you suffer him to rum- 
mage at will in the interior, and to 
convert your balmy store into poison. 
We mean by a long lank wasp, nei- 
ther more nor less than a ferocious 
political agent of some fine or thin- 
skinned candidate, who darkens the 
doors of your domicile daily till he 
finds you in the dumps or dismals, 
and wrings or rugs your vote out of 
your conscience ; and then leaves you 
naked of principles, and covered with 
promises, as sorry a sight as may be 
seen in a summer’s day. Bribery 
and corruption, we doubt not, are 
— as blackberries in London ; 

ut her citizens of credit and renown, 
during times of political ferment, in 
the exercise of their elective fran- 
chise, are seldom, if ever, we believe, 
exposed to an organized system of 
merciless persecution, whose minis- 
ters haunt their daily and nightly life, 
and threaten, if they withstand it, to 
cut them off from fire and water. 
Nay, such political persecution is not, 
we verily believe, in England at all ; 
she has no such tyrants—no such 
slaves. But Scotland, small and sa- 
yage, (start not at our seemingly in- 
consistent speech, ) has many of both 
breeds—or rather, here many Whig 
tyrants do sometimes, on such occa- 
sions, prevail over a few Tory slaves, 
and, with liberty on their lips, affix 
to the limbs of their victims, irons 
that eat into the bone—and into the 
soul. It needs rare strength of mind 
to staud out against such devilry ; 
imps swarm round your very hearth, 
and Satan himself, in the Figure of a 
tall man in black, or perhaps in blue, 
with cord breeches and top-boots, 
assails you on your threshold, over 
which you have neglected to nail a 
demon-driving horseshoe. The lost 
elector goes to bed dazed in despair, 
and, waking early in the morning, 
shivers to feel that he is no longer an 
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honest man ;—for that he “ has sold 
to brass what gold could never buy.” 

Never anywhere in small and 
savage Scotland, had the political 

ersecutor been abroad, with the 

ootikins and the thumbikins that 
crush the heart, in such truculence 
as in Edinburgh on this Election. 
Men’s wives were tampered with— 
we mean their fears and their loves 
for their own husbands; and small 
families of children—consisting, per- 
haps, each of about a dozen—in si- 
lence or in squall beseeched daddy 
to vote for the Lord Advocate, that 
they might see his Bill. It must 
have happened that the elector who 
had resolved to vote according to 
his conscience, did, in some instan- 
ces, begin to doubt if he were hu- 
man—and not a misbegotten and 
almost anonymous monster. What! 
shall seventeen citizens presume to 
set up their private or public opi- 
nion against seventeen or seventy 
thousand ? Are they wiser in their 
generation than all the Eleven Cor- 
orations, each with a distinguished 

eacon at its head ? If they think so— 
why then they are fools—if they do 
not think so—but vote against the 
man of the people—then they are 
knaves ; but whether fools or knaves, 
or both, let them cut their cozen’d 
consciences, and come over, and then 
the city shall celebrate their names 
in annual pomps, instead of tramps 
hawking them, as now, about the 
streets in opprobrious ballads. 

That seventeen citizens—for such 
proved to be the amount—should 
suppose themselves sufficiently ca- 
pacious to contain the wisdom of 
seventeen or even of seventy thou- 
sand, does, indeed, at first hearing, 
seem not a little presumptuous, and 
such self-conceit appears not unde- 
serving of reproof, or even punish- 
ment. But, on consideration, ’tis 
not more unreasonable than for se- 
venteen or seventy thousand to blow 
their stomachs up with the windy 
belief that they are continent of the 
lore of at least a million. On the 
lowest computation there must be 
some million Anti-Reformers and 
Moderate Reformers — Tories — 


within the four seas; and while they 
come to the relief of the presump- 
tuous seventeen, they do not hesi- 
tate for a moment to knock the 
breath out of the bellies of the inso- 
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lent seventeen thousand, till you 
think you hear the bursting of all 
the bladders in the island. This is 
the only logical mode of putting the 
question—and exposes, it will be 
seen, the Whigs of Edinburgh, what- 
ever may be their numbers, when in 
a state of fancied security to casti- 

ation, which it would be equally 

isagreeable to hear as to see, and 
indeed odious alike to all the senses. 
A few grains of modesty, therefore, 
might not be amiss to relieve their 
swollen stomachs—and so save them 
from the necessity of having re- 
course to medicine “ made of sterner 
stuff,’ which would waste them to 
shadows. 

The same logic applies strictly to 
the question of honesty. That any 
seventeen citizens should have more 
honesty than seventeen or seventy 
thousand, we should hope—without 
selection—for the honour of human 
nature, is unlikely ; though it will be 
-— that it is certain there must 

e among them less dishonesty ;— 
but then, again, what can the amount 
be of the honesty of such a mere 
trifle of men, as seventeen or seven- 
ty thousand, in comparison with 
that of some millions ? And by what 
powers of the differential calculus 
might La Place himself, were he now 
alive, work out the result, in that 
more than “ irreducible case,”—if 
you will allow us to confuse geome- 
try and algebra,—where the thou- 
sands happen to be Whigs, and the 
millions Tories ? 

And this brings us back, with a 
beautiful airy motion, like that of a 

lad bird on full-imp’d wing float- 
ing through the sunshine homeward 
to its native tree—back to the tower 
of Toryism, the stronghold of truth. 
The seventeen electors uttered the 
voice of the friends—the fourteen 
electors uttered the voice of the 
foes—we use the words in a political 
sense—of their native land. Look at 
the Scotch counties—listen to the 
speeches of such men as Sir George 
Murray and Sir George Clerk, and 
compare their eloquent speeches 
with such dismal drivel as the at- 
tempt of that apparent imbecile, Sir 
John Dalrymple, t’other day, at our 
County Meeting, or with such in- 
flammatory Radicalism as that of Mr 
Maxwell—though /e-is a man of ta- 
lents, accomplishments, and worth, 
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the more’s the pity he soshould speak 
—and then dare to talk of the intel- 
ligence of all the Counties, as well 
as of the Boroughs, being in favour 
of the abortion. 

What, then, was the real meaning 
of this audacious and profligate de- 
mand and command, that the seven- 
teen should elect the Lord Advo- 
cate? Risum teneatis?—That the 
Tory power should lower its ban- 
ners to the Whig, without a blow, 
deliver up its camp, and be marched, 
bound two and two, under the yoke. 
Unstomachable insolence! bespeak- 
ing tyranny that had suddenly lost 
its senses, in its supposed escape 
from a long life of servitude ! 

Let us tie down these idiot Whig 
despots to the iron prison-bed they 
had prepared for us Tory kings, and 
administer to them some of their 
own intended discipline. Do they 
say, that in all cases—everywhere 
else as well as in Edinburgh—where 
a celebrated man of sixty opposes 
an uncelebrated man of thirty—he 
shall be elected by them, Tory, in 
——_ to Whig? Cashier Mr 

ennedy then, though he is fat, 
fair, and forty—and elect Curis- 
TopHER Nortu. Do they say, that 
in every contest for city or coun- 
ty, the political principles of the 
candidates must by their respec- 
tive friends be set aside, and no- 
thing be considered but talent, or 
the reputation of talent, or the glory 
of grizzled hair? Do they say, that 
nothing else shall be considered, in 
addition, but the voice of the majo- 
rity, though that majority be com- 

osed entirely of their own political 
oes ? Bah! They would bluster till 
they were black in the face to bring 
in, in opposition to Sir Walter Scott 
—Mr Robert Hunter ! 

If not—let them commence their 
career—and, out of courtesy, the To- 
ries will follow them on their grand 
discovery of a new patriotism. Let 
them work a miracle before our no 
longer incredulous eyes, and when 
they have the black and white balls 
in their own hands, send to Parlia- 
ment half a score, or half a dozen, 
or even one old, eloquent, ingenious, 
and amiable Tory—the brilliant 
counterpart »f Mr Jeffrey—in prefe- 
rence to a young, tongue-tied, un- 
idea’d, and sulky Whig—the cloudy 
counterpart of Sir John Dalrymple 
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—and then we shall confess that 
their practice is consistent with their 
profession—that the world must be 
very near its end—and that there 
will be no loud ——s even for 
the Times’ reporter in Parliament, 
on a motion by Mr Perceval for a ge- 
neral fast. 

Political principles, forsooth! re- 
form! What do these useless words 
of a few unmeaning syllables sig- 
nify, when genius is in the field, ars 
rayed in his golden helmet and re- 
fulgent arms. Blow, heralds! blow! 
clear the way, cavaliers!—for lo 
“ star-bright his head appears,” and 
the wide welkin of Scotland is torn 
with one national shout that hails 
the glorious advance of——Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. There is a Knight of the 
Shire! His “ European reputation” 
is even equal to that of the illustri- 
ous Ex-Editor of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Yet hear it, ye Whigs; and 
give ear, O thou radical, “ the fore- 
most man of all this world” is as- 
sailed by culprits you cherish, with 
a dismal hiss, the sound of public 
scorn! Return him to Parliament! 
No! Rather than that ne should 
have his vote, not a Whig, or Whig- 
ling, but would pluck up courage to 
endure, without much shrieking, the 
martyrdom of the first joint of his 
little finger chopped clean off above 
the dirt-encircled nail—and express- 
es would be sent all over broad 
Scotland to announce the glorious 
intelligence that a Cockney-cub, the 
reputed author of a rejected article 
for the Edinburgh, was cutting his 
monkey capers, to the delight of all 
true believers, at the top of the poll. 

The truth is—the truth must be— 
that the Whigs care little or nothing 
—in most cases—about the talents of 
their own members of Parliament, 

rovided only they stick to the lead- 
ing articles of their creed. This ac- 
counts—and there is no other equal- 
ly handsome explanation of the fact 
—for the excessive stupidity of the 
Scotch Whig members of Parliament. 
There are many men of talent in the 
party—then why do they in Parlia- 
ment so rarely appear? The men of 
talent are generally embarrassed in 
their circumstances, or if not, tied to 
the preimage oar ; they lie by, and 
send up some richer ninny who prates 
at their dispose—and at their cram- 
ming; and thus cooks at a distance 
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rule the roast which their creature 
merely turns ; they wind up the jack, 
and round he goes; when about to 
go down, another wrench on the 
wheel, and away he flies reasoning in 
a circle; or in this age of improve- 
ment, especially in the mechanical 
arts, our friend revolves by his own 
smoke, which, like a good and grate- 
ful boy, he in turn consumes. 

Thus, and hence, when by the 
chances and changes in the political 
world, the Whigs found such a man 
as Mr Jeffrey—Lord Advocate—and 
had him to send to Parliament— 
his genius, glorious through their 

loom, seemed to be the only light 
in heaven, and they called on the 
stars at his sight not only to hide 
their diminished heads, but to retire 
from the contest, and from their own 
dim nooks afar not to venture even 
so much as to twinkle towards the 
luminary that flamed unapproachably 
over the whole region. 

Perhaps, then, we are not going 
too far in saying that liberty was not 
the distinguishing feature of our late 
Election. To a lover of liberty like 
the Lord Advocate, the want of that 
feature must have disfigured its 
whole face, and given it the look of 
a diseased wanton who had lost her 
nose. Yet his lordship, a few months 
before, had an opportunity of seeing 
a borough or two even more uncome- 
ly ; nor do we think that his own con- 
duct at Forfar was such as to kindle 
asmile on the countenance of that 
flirting fair. It was acknowledged 
on all hands, that the feather he 
added to his cap in Fife, whatever 
might have been thought of it in that 
kingdom, possessed, if a peculiar, 
not a very pure, lustre on this side 
of the Frith. His friends could only 
be silent with regard to his availing 
himself of the vote of Dundee, which 
still stood disfranchised, to get him- 
self illegally thrust into the House. 
He had himself been counsel for 
Colonel Ogilvy, and had given his 
opinion that Dundee had no right to 
send a delegate to vote at the elec- 
tion, an opinion which was after- 
wards at once confirmed by the 
House of Commons. But worthless 


as every one knew the vote to be, it 
was grasped ateven bya high-minded 
man; while he and his adherents set 
every engine to work to raise the 
popular feeling in his fayour, and, 
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by harangues and inflanimatory pla- 
cards, and by the nimious use of 
the diligence of the law (arrestment 
of a voter for debt, a most mean 
expedient,) he had nearly succeed- 
ed in securing a majority of votes 
in Cupar. The mob there was in 
his favour, and he and his deputies 
(how dignified they!) received with 
delight its acclamations, leaving the 
other party and their friends to be 
hooted and pelted without offering 
any protection. The affair was not 
very serious, and little or no mischief 
done; but it so happened that the 
mob of Forfar, incredible as it may 
now appear, were against his lord- 
ship; and though the affair there 
was as little serious as at Cupar, 
and little or no mischief done there 
either, except that his lordship “ was 
rubbed,” an express was sent off in- 
stanter to Perth for a troop of dra- 
goons, whose clanking hoofs, ere 
rosy-fingered morn tipt with fire the 
steeple of that ancient burgh, dis- 
turbed many a dream, and awoke the 
burgesses from their ideal worlds of 
bliss. We shall see, by and by, that 
his lordship’s military ardour is of 
the nature of an intermittent fever 
—and excited by alarms only on one 
side of the House. ' 

By the vote of a non-existence 
the Lord Advocate got into Parlia- 
ment—and by a vote that was a non- 
existence he may be said to have 
carried the second reading of the 
Reform Bill. The glorious Unit was 
a cipher. 

How sarcastically Mr Croker cut 
his Lordship up for that undaunt- 
ed deception, after his having had 
the injudicious, or rather infatuated 
audacity to accuse all the members 
legally and honourably returned for 
boroughs, of occupying seats they had 
no right to there, and of speaking and 
of being about to vote unconstitution- 
ally on the Great Question! They were 
in his Lordship’s haughty eyes —in- 
terlopers; then what was he who had 
practised a political cheat upon a 
political cheat, and was sitting there 
at the moment, not on a sound vote 
of a rotten borough, but bolstered up 
by the fag-end of a dead borough, 
that had once been the rottenest of 
the rotten, but had since ceased to 
have any vote at all? A ludicrous 
sight it must have been to see those 
stalwart knights, Lord J. Russel and 
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Mr Kennedy, running, open-mouth- 
ed, to the aid of the fallen champion. 
But the unsparing Ex-Secretary 
drove off the ineffectual rescue, and 
the Ex-Reviewer, by his silence, sig- 
nified submission. 

A man cannot be, like a bird, at 
all places at once; and this want of 
ubiquity on our part must be our ex- 
cuse for not attempting Chronicles 
of the High Street and the Canon- 

ate on the day of the Edinburgh 
Blection. His Lordship’s speech was 
—for him at least who speaks in 

eneral so admirably—a poor—an 
impotent one, and, as might perhaps 
have been expected, very peevish. 
Birr it had none—nor fushion. It 
had all the inflammatory symp- 
toms, without any of the convulsive 
strength, of a brain-fever. Did we 
not dislike exaggeration, we might 
say that it reminded us of delirium 
tremens. The Tories, as is the use 
and wont of gentlemen on all occa- 
sions, listened mildly to its vapid, or, 
at least, airy nothings, and gave the 
speaker not a moment’s interrup- 
tion, even while prating his way 
through some paragraphs that might 
have been thought somewhat insult- 
ing to the Elective Body,and through 
others not free from the expression of 
something of the same feeling towards 
the party who were his opponents. Of 
Mr Dundas his Lordship spoke court- 
eously—as it is his nature to do; 
yet in his niggard compliments there 
was a tinge of hauteur that was far 
from being impressive. But the 
Whigs—and the Whiglings! How 
they did crow! Their eyes seemed 
absolutely leaping out of their heads 
from the mere force of want of ex- 
pression. During the whole speech, 
all their mouths stood wide open— 
and ever and anon, as they drank 
and devoured the manna, those chil- 
dren of Israel bolted out in return 
small hurried hurrahs, that, though 
feeble in their individual capacity, 
formed at times a passable enough 
cheer—which being taken up from a 
batch of blockheads on the balcony, 
was mouthed to a blotch of black- 
guards below, and so, like a sort of 
lumbering electricity, the rational 
and patriotic noise pursued its path 
down the High Street, and died away 
in the distance among the general 
jakes. Of course, what they were 
hooting, and howling, and hurraing 
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at, is to the blockheads and black- 
guards then and there congregated, 
unknown even unto this day. Suf- 
ficient to set afloat “ that windy sus- 
iration of forced breath,’ was the 
cnowledge of the mere fact that the 
“holy sugh” was in utterance from 
the lips of the Man of the People. 
Though we have called the mob 
by their proper names of blockheads 
and blackguards, we are far from 
meaning you to believe that all Whigs 
and Radicals assembled there answer- 
ed to that description. Nay, far from 
it, indeed. There were, of course, 
besides Edinburgh Tories, always 
peaceable, many hundreds of obscure 
people of unsuspected worth—some 
hundred of respectable, and half a 
dozen distinguished persons—amon 
the latter, with the fine face and he 
of the Solicitor between, a brace of 
members of the late Parliament, 
blooming from the bed of her sudden 
dissolution. The dense, foul, and 
black mud of the mob was sprinkled 
—studded—with countenances of the 
“finer clay.” A few flowers, (how 
poetical !) both bright and bold, were 
blushing among the binweeds—here 
and there alily or a rose—(how more 
poetical still !)—among the wretched 
ragweeds that were scattered midst 
gaunt and ghastly Scotch thistles, 
ahungered as the hemlocks by their 
side, which, again, looked so shab- 
by, that no gentlemanly dog would 
have condescended to honour them 
en passant by the uplifting of his 
thorough-bred leg. An English radi- 
cal mob is often a fine, jolly-looking 
fellow. A Scotch radical mob always 
ainful to look on, from the inhuman 
ength of his cheek-bones, and the un- 
earthly length of his jaws. When you 
hear him—and, what is more trying, 
see him—shout, you know not how 
to behave; for the sight and the sound 
—to say nothing of the smell—is at 
once so ludicrous, so loathsome, and 
so frightful, that you are lost between 
merriment, disgust, and terror, and 
unable to determine whether you 
shall laugh, puke, or faint—such is the 
puzzling power of that most unholy 
triple alliance. 
ray, will you be so considerate 
as to tell us how it happens, that on 
no occasion whatever does a large 
collection of people, assembled to 
etition for any thing, ever dream of 
bebaving themselves in such a way 
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as might induce those who have in 
their hands the thing petitioned for, 
with right and power to bestow or 
withhold it, for a few minutes to be 
so silly as to believe it possible that 
the petitioners may, in some mea- 
sure, deserve the boon? It might be 
unreasonable to expect a composed 
and demure demeanour from the pe- 
titioners, few of them probably being 
Quakers ; but why not—on such an 
occasion as this, forexample—should 
they not attempt to treat us, if not 
with a little common sense, at least 
with some small share of common 
decency? Of the seventeen thou- 
sand inhabitants of Edinburgh who 
had petitioned the Town Council to 
elect the Lord Advocate, as the per- 
son in their humble judgment best 
qualified to represent them in Par- 
liament, a few thousands, let us sup- 
pose, of about the average merit of 
the whole, were present at “ the 
place where merchants most do con- 
gregate. They surely should not 
ave all hissed like geese, and brayed 
like asses at every intimation, how- 
ever indistinctly conveyed to them, 
of a vote having been given in fa- 
vour of Mr Dundas. That the can- 
didate should be elected unanimous- 
ly was a very unreasonable expec- 
tation in a world of sin and sorrow, 
or, in other words, of Whiggery and 
Toryism. It was “ really too bad” 
not to allow one single vote to poor 
Mr Dundas, if it had been but for 
the look of the thing; and then 
they should have reflected that the 
finest racehorse—Priam himself, or 
Riddlesworth—is never seen to less 
advantage than when walking over 
the course. Besides, since they had 
preved that they could not only 
read but write—witness so many 
thousand signatures—they should 
have assumed some shew of still 
higher mental cultivation, had it only 
been to justify the Schoolmaster and 
the Lord Chancellor. Instead of that, 
why, they furnished the enemies of 
popular education with arguments 
ainst it, to which it became impossi- 
ble to turn a deaf ear; and forced all, 
who, like us, are its friends, to con- 
fess, in disgust, that a tolerable know- 
ledge of letters—yea, even of the 
whole twenty-four—may be found 
united in great masses even of the re- 
formers, if not of the reformed, with 
an intolerable ignorance of the decen- 
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cies of life, and with what would 
even seem to be the habitual practice 
of some of its worst brutalities. Such 
beastly bawling, to say the least of 
it, was neither witty nor wise; and, 
had we had any doubts about it be- 
fore, would, we fear, have forced us 
to feel that such a body of self-ap- 
pointed electors were fitter to run up 
a beer than a Reform bill—to carry 
down coals in silence to a cellar, 
than to carry by acclamation a mem- 
ber to Parliament. Many mobs there 
are, which we know must be of des- 
peradoes “all compact;” but we 
were hardly prepared to find this 
one falling so unexceptionably under 
that appropriate description. That 
so many ruffians should have been 
enemies of the magistracy it is easy 
to understand, but puzzling even to 
conjecture how they should have 
been such friends of the Lord Adyo- 
cate. Perhaps they wished to curry 
favour with the highest law-officer 
of the crown; but, if so, their lungs 
have lost their labour; for though 
his lordship did certainly address 
them in language not usual with such 
a dignitary, “ imploring” and “ be- 
seeching” them as “ friends” to be- 
have after the fashion of human crea- 
tures, and that he would order away 
these nasty soldiers, that extreme 
urbanity cannot be expected in the 
nature of things long to survive the 
day of election ; so that some of them 
may yet curse the change of his cour- 
tesy into what to them will then ap- 
pear cruelty even beyond the law, 
when, at the instance of his Majesty’s 
Advocate, they stand quivering at 
the bar, uncertain, during the dreary 
length of a trial, curious from its 
circumstantial evidence, whether 
their doom shall be transportation 
for life, or simply “ to be carried te 
the usual place of execution, and 
there, between the hours of eight 
and nine of the morning, on Wednes- 
day the —— of April, (1832,) to be 
hanged by the neck till you are dead, 
and the Lord have mercy on your 
soul !”—a prayer in which one cri- 
minal would one day or other have 
stood much in need, had he not been 
prevented, by our chief magistrate’s 
ey and intrepidity, from throw- 
ing the right honourable the Lord 
Provost over the North Bridge. The 
ruffian had hold of his lordship 


for that especial purpose; but as 
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tauch falls out between the cup and 
the lip, so does much between the 
curb-stone and the parapet. “If I 
go over the ledge, you go with me,” 
said, grimly, the unterrified Tartar 
whom the batiled butcher had caught 3 
and the cowardly miscreant, extrica- 
ting himself from the powerful gras 
of a brave man, replunged, with half- 
throttled execrations, into the dense 
mob of electors yelling for blood. 

The announcement of the election 
of Mr Dundas had roused the rabble 
to madness, and they had striven to 
storm the Hall, that they might mur- 
der him and bis supporters. If that 
were not their intention in their fu- 
rious onset against its doors, will any 
one of themselves, or of Mr Jeffrey’s 
other friends, please to inform us 
what they were intending, when 
hundreds of the ragged and raging 
regiment were beaten back from the 
assault by a score of batons? Were 
they wishing simply to get a sight of 
Mr Jeffrey, whose person was as yet 
known but to such of them as had 
ever figured “as prisoners at the 
bar,” “ panels,” whom his ingenu- 
ity and eloquence might have been 
instrumental in helping to escape the 
hulks or the gallows ? 

Hang-dog-looking blackguards most 
—but not all of them—were; the only 
persons among them, that seemed at 
all respectable—some hundred or so 
of shabby-genteel young Whigs ex- 
cepted, who, we believe, had no 
harm in them, in either will or pow- 
er, and had got hustled in among the 
gang—being manifestly adorned for 
the occasion by those wretches who 
come up to the unsuspecting passer- 
by, and hesitatingly mutter some- 
thing offensive about old clothes. 
These in the brilliancy of their ap- 
pointments were the elite of the 
corps—but the shirtless led the van 
in the cast-off pantaloons and boots 
of valets and butlers, that they 
might not bring disgrace on the great 
cause by too glaring a want of stock- 
ings. 

The high-minded Whigs will thank 
us now for these distinctive traits of 
our description. Yet most culpable 
were they in priding themselves, be- 
fore the day of election, on having 
with them the mob as well as the 
people. They never could allude 
surely to the people, in their fore- 
warnings to the Town Council of 
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violence and bloodshed—for the per- 
petration of such deeds, from such 
motives, has always, in the opinion of 
the high-minded Edinburgh Whigs, 
been held to be alien from the charac- 
ter of our middle classes. How bit- 
terly—justly or not we are not now 
saying—they abused the late Lord 
Advocate Rae, but for rete | some- 
thing to that effect in the House of 
Commons! From the rabble alone, 
therefore, must it have been that they 
feared danger to the persons and pro 
perties of the citizens from the elec- 
tion of Mr Dundas. Indeed,haditbeen 
from that class which includes those 
who, by the new bill, would as L.10 
a-year householders become them- 
selves electors, that they apprehend- 
ed the commission of robbery and 
murder, they might have communi- 
cated their fears to the Council as 
potent but not as very heroic argu- 
ments in favour of a friend of that 
measure. They must have meant 
then the rabble—the whole rabble 
—and nothing but the rabble; and 
even then their argument was as 
insulting as it was foolish; for 
it is the duty of good citizens to 
— the heads and to strengthen 
the hands of their civic rulers, against 
all criminal intentions and acts of 
the rabble—and, above all, is it their 
duty to do so, in those cases where 
the rabble in their ignorance have 
been exasperated by the conduct of 
those very good citizens themselves— 
conduct which in itself they seem to 
think needs no justification—by their 
speeches, their placards, their news- 
papers, their agents, and their agen- 
cies, against another part of the citi- 
zens not so good, we shall suppose, 
and not so wise by far, but still vest- 
ed with undisputed authority, and 
with certain powers and privileges 
as yet constitutional, and which they 
were about, as they ought, constitu- 
tionally to exercise. Let us hope that 
these gentlemen did not know, pre- 
viously to the hour of their election, 
what a murderous mob was on their 
side. And yet, without including all 
the vicious vagabonds in Edinburgh, 
how could the petition for Reform 
have borne thirty thousand signa- 
tures? All the male adults—inclu- 
ding those in their dotage—do not 
amount to that number—and how 
many thousandsare there who, soon- 


‘er than have signed that petition, 
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would have put their hands into the 
fire? Of the seventeen thousand 
subscribers, again, in support of the 
Lord Advocate’s claims, some thou- 
sands must have formed sad, sorry, 
and scoundrel sets. Such admirers 
of honour, virtue, and chastity, as 
hailed Caroline for their Diana, and, 
with Denman, declared that Queen 
of the Liberals pure as the unsunned 
snow in the mountain hollow. 
en a bee-hive upset—or ra- 
ther—for we must not calumniate 
the most peaceable and industrious 
of all the working orders—a wasp’s 
—or hornet’s nest dug up from the 
dust, or blown to rags on a tree. 
There’s a ferment! Into a motley 
globe of insect-life explodes, as from 
a small centre, the thunder-shower- 
swarm of stings. Each yellow wretch 
seems a dragon, and each dragon a 
devil. What a raging round-robin 
torments the sultry air! We defy you 
to fix on the ringleader, for they are 
all ringleaders. Yet, strange to say, 
it is all a hum.. Whig naturalists, 
we know, have said, that in this state 
of objectless excitement, three thou- 
sand wasps (a populous nest) are 
less to be dreaded than one intru- 
der, who, intent on jam or jelly on 
the breakfast-table, comes, in his ena- 
mourment, with ferocious insolence 
in at the window, which has been 
left open for the sweet entrance of 
the breath of incense-breathing morn, 
preluding its approach by a rustle in 
the lattice-loving tree, as if the house 
were his own, and in a sudden change 
of passion, foul ravisher ! curls him- 
self up in an agony of hatelike love 
on Lavinia’s lip—no more “ a rose 
without a thorn” —rankest poison in- 
terfused there, alas! with the medi- 
cinal balm one drop of which might 
turn bale into bliss, death into life, 
and earth into heaven. We have also 
heard the same Whig naturalist say, 
that the aforesaid thunder-shower- 
swarm of wasps is not so dangerous 
as one single enormous ring’d rob- 
ber, rushing right, on hissing wings, 
into a butcher’s shop, and then with 
fierce feet traversing a round of beef, 
till suddenly you see him settle down 
on a tid-bit, in fiercest instinct pier- 
cing the bloody prey with his pro- 
boscis, clinging to the red ooze as if 
he would incorporate himself with 
that sole relic of an incomparable 
cow from Colonsay, and become, on 
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the spot, part and parcel of the yet 
uncut steak, already almost broiling 
in the sun, so hot his “ perpendicular 
height” in the meridian hour of the 
dog-days. Disturb him then, and 
the scientific warn you that you are 
a dead man. Fell then is the poison 
in his punctum labeis. Your little 
finger, we shall suppose, is in pos- 
session of the “stang.’ Look at it 
now, and but for its manual position 
you would swear ’twas Tom Thumb. 
The whole hand—erewhile so dex- 
terous in its muscularity—is now 
swollen into a blue-puff about as big 
as a pigeon. The inflammation ex- 
tends rapidly to elbow—shoulder— 
neck—back of the head—head— 
spine—rump ; and ’tis all over with 
you ere vespers. Whereas, contrary 
to all rational but ignorant expecta- 
tion, the thunder-shower-swarm of 
wasps keeps humming so harmlessly 
over your head, that by and by you 
suspect them to be absolute sirens 
in disguise—the masquerade be- 
comes most musical—without being, 
like Philomela’s strain, most melan- 
choly; and falling asleep under the 
very hornets’ tree, through “ dream 
and vision do you sink” away among 
the Silent People in Fairy-Land ; 
till, without a single sting on your 
sun-bronzed face or fingers, with a 
start you awake in the midst of your 
nuptials with the fairy queen, back 
into this noisy world, a perfect ba- 
chelor, at the tingle-tingle-ting of 
the dinner-bell, or the sound, may- 
hap, of the great gong, that in India 
used sublimely to give forth the 
dull monotony of its dismal thunder 
through clouds of Mahratta-Horse 
hanging or rolling along the open 
bases of the wooded mountains—and 
how — the leaf of those gorgeous 
Oriental trees ! 

Now we believe our Whig natu- 
ralist was pretty much in the right 
of it in these his anecdotical notices 
of wasps and hornets; but he fell 
pretty much into the wrong of it, 
when he began, from certain facts in 
the natural history of those winged 
insects, to utter certain falsehoods 
as facts in the political history of 
these unwinged ones, called Whigs 
and Radicals—to wit, that a mob of 
them will not hurt a hair of your 
head, if you but let them alone— 
whereas, ten to one that a single 
blackguard, if you but look at hin, 
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will strike you ; till we add, of course 
by a legitimate conclusion from the 
premises—especially the major pro- 
ne which you take care to 

eep in your own hand—you knock 
down the ruffian. 

The absurdity of this sort of ana- 
logical reasoning from wasps to 
Whigs, became particularly trans- 
parent in the old and new town of 
Edinburgh on this disgraceful day. 
No single ruffian would have dared 
to look at you even in the darkest 
close ; for he knew not but that you 
might be a true man, and feared the 
Tory-fist. But compress some thou- 
sand cowards into a close and com- 
pact mob-mass; and though in the 
mud there be but the “ false seem- 
ing” of courage, yet there is there a 
formidable reality of brute-force, 
which may sweep the streets as a 
spate the gutters. But, oh! how 
unlike the mighty measured march 
of that fine Highland regiment— 
those noble young fellows, officers 
and men alike, the 79th—“ moving 
along with military glee” to the wild 
mountain music of their streamer’d 
bagpipes—and the mean and mis- 
cellaneous movement of a Lowland 
rabble, tumultuously rushing, the 
devil only knows where or where- 
fore, to the filthy flats and sharps of 
their windpipes too, their own greasy 
gullets, which emit yells even more 
vulgar than they are ferocious ! 

We have seen many mobs in our 
time, and without vanity may say that 
we have ascientific acquaintance with 
their most remarkable phenomena. 
- Meal-mobs, even, have we assisted at, 
(you are a French scholar, and know 
our harmless meaning,) that were 
at once beautiful and sublime. How 
picturesque the many-coloured ga- 
thering of the clans into a mottled 
multitude, harmoniously proportion- 
ed even in its irregular patches of 
men, women, and children, hatted, 
broad-bonneted, mutched, capped, 
and bareheaded, with grey and gold- 
en tresses all mingling in the wind, 
and here and there a bald sconce 
black in a mass of shade, or brighter 
in a flood of light, that would have en- 
raptured Rembrandt! On the peace- 
ful sacks, high-heaped, and bulging 
over the waggon-wheels, how fierce 
the onslaught! Feeble elders find 
now that their backs can yet bear 
many firlots—hobbletiboys make no- 
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thing of the weight of two bolls—and 
milliners goto work like millers. The 
carts have all got the white-vomit. 
And now, through the meal and 
flour that lightens—not darkens the 
air—how fly the more than peripa- 
tetic potatoes!- You might fondly 
dream at small expense of poesy, 
that the mealies and waxies, as they 
revolve through the many-circled 
air in fantastic gyrations, have been 
for the nonce endowed with wings 
like butterflies or birds ; till ever and 
anon you are awakened from the 
dear delusion by a bash on the face 
from a morning call from an un- 
ceremonious visitor without either 
downor plumage. Allover the empty 
sack-bestrewn street or square of 
market-town on market-day, through 
an atmosphere afloat with the almost 
invisible spiritual essence of wheat, 
oats, and barley, shines out the mer- 
ry—the wicked sun, as fond, undis- 
guisedly, of a row by day, as the 
moon, hypocritically, by night. Be- 
neath that soft, aerial, yet dusty and 
almost husky haze, rolls and raves a 
sea of men, women, and children, as 
when a neap-tide comes. flowing: 
beachward in a pitchy swell illu- 
mined witha crest of breakers. Shut 
your eyes, and the dashing din re- 
minds you of sea and shipwreck. But 
tis an inland town—not a sailor 
there—though tailors in tens and 
twenties—a perilous people, and frac- 
tious exceedingly—shepherds from 
the hills—farmers from the carse— 
horse-cowpers from the plains—cat- 
tle-dealers from the isles—horse- 
men travellers in the hard, and eke 
in the soft line—(videlicet nails and 
sugar)—bagmen in gigs from far- 
away towns and cities—forty miles 
off at the shortest computation—ped- 
lars on their annual excursion among 
theirrural customers—learned clerks 
on a visit to their native place from 
the confinement of a coach-office— 
and the stubborn versus the obsti- 
nate pig-drivers, sulky from the sub- 
urbs, personified curses with up- 
lifted cudgels all a-swear for ever at 
their own peculium of the swinish 
multitude. Creed and caste are for- 
gotten ; all are instinct with one spi- 
rit. The barber is bound by sym- 
pathy to the smith—in spite of both 
the formal and essential difference 
of their tongs ; and you see the tailor 
flourishing “* tiny scissors alongs 
M 
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side the ditcher brandishing his 
shedge-sheers like a very Polish Scy- 
ther. Out sallies Sally of our alley 
from the dairy, whirling her churn- 
staff—and meets the cook of the 
“ Hottle” with her spit, full in. the 
face red as her own fire. Weans 
that had been fechting and rugging 
one another’s hair, now amicably 
unite in still farther emptying sacks 
already full of emptiness—now and 
then licking up a mouthful “ of the 
finest,”’ till their faces are “like roses 
in cranreuch,”’ and auld wives, in- 
stead of “ gi’en them their licks,” 
encourage the imps in their deeds of 
whiteness, and grossly abuse the 
barns, and vituperate the garnels. 
Tost to and fro is that multitudinous 
motion, as when cross currents, cross 
winds, and cross tides meet in some 
strange-shaped sound between inex- 
plicable capes, and list! in the centre 
of the mi poennge a whirlpool,— 
learnedly called a vortex,—roarin 
through the spray-mist for ever, wit 
the noise of innumerable chariots. 
The contest is carried on here ex- 
clusively between animate and in- 
animate matter. The drivers have 
all fled, and are seen high up on hill- 
sides, and darting, like deer, into 
woods. Nevertheless, nothing very 
violent can be done in a religious 
country like Scotland without cur- 
sing and swearing; but here we have 
not, as in the sister kingdom, much 
variety of oaths—the few simple na- 
tural ones being, however, most 
blasphemous and brutal. Blood is 
flowing; so there must have been 
blows—but one really sees no cause 
of quarrel ; for, like a bull in a china- 
shop, the mob has it all his own way, 
nor can an empty sack offer much 
resistance ; though in a fal] a full one 
is formidable, as you may learn from 
those feet sprawling under a load 
that leaves you in doubt if they have 
any intermediate connexion with 
that “ grey discrowned head,” face 
downwards in the gutter. And where, 
pray, may now be the primum mobile 
of all this hubbub—the meal? Va- 
nished from all mortal eyesight iato 
thin air like a ghost! A mournful 
shew—there lie the empty sacks, 
like sheet and shroud left by resur- 
rection-men unshovelled into the 
grave! There stand—as they have 
all along been standing—small, snug, 
and not unsocial parties of horses, 
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still in their respective carts, with 
staff-supported trams, affording to 
each dobbin’s back pleasant relief— 
and a woollen or canvass bag of oats 
dangling daintily (as Barry Cornwall 
would say for the thousand-and- 
oneth time) at his fine Roman nose, 
which ever and anon he caveth sud- 
denly (see Dr Jamieson) in the sun, 
to shake off the teasing flies, or on a 
sudden smites it against his fat flank, 
in anger with the clegs (see, again, 
the Doctor); while you cannot but 
admire the nobleness of his clusterin 
forelock, norless the unshornstrengt 
that roughens at his fetlocks, and 
shags the very iron that glances—as 
he kicks or stamps—on his “ inac- 
cessible” heels. Quiet has been the 
rational animal, and all his compeers, 
amidst the irrational creation; in a 
meal-mob on Saturday feeding away 
as gratefully as in a grass meadow on 
Sabbath. And now the canine have 
ceased barking—and cur, colley, ter- 
rier, bull-dog, mastiff, setter, grey- 
hound, and lurcher, (ah! the poach- 
ers,) are snuffing their way in search, 
each of his own master, through the 
broken fragments of the disparting 
and disparted crowd. What a change 
of scenery and figures, both on fore- 
ground, and background, and in the 
middle distance! Curls have been 
all drenched out of matrons’ and 
maidens’ hair (why so many of them 
carroty ?) by streams of sweat,—or, 
as the very village dames have learn- 
ed now to call it—perspiration, What 
a picking-up, and a putting-on, and an 
adjustment, without looking-glass, of 
kerchiefs of spot or stripe, Belcher or 
Bandana! Sad the loss, and joyful 
the recovery of much mutch ; the or- 
der of the garter goes a-begging in va- 
rious lengths of tape—honi soit qui 
mal y pense ; “ Mysie, ma woman, is 
this your bauchle ?” ; and, by all that 
is most fashionable, yonder scours a 
spanker-boom—an Amazonian vir- 
gin with legs fearful to look on—sans 
uggers, sans shoes, sans mutch, sans 
petticoat, sans every thing—jinking 
round carts and corners, amidst the 
unextinguishable laughter of the now 
roistering rioters, almost skuddy, 
such has been her tear and wearof 
duds in the rippet, and laudable 
her not uncandid exhibition of the 
naked truth in the eyes of the whole 
world!—Afraid she too—all the while 
as she scuds—-that some mischief has 
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befallen her lover—now nowhere vi- 
sible—distractedly, and with a face of 
many colours—as she ranges round 
her own kail-yard, far aloof from these 
ribald reformers—shrieks she on her 
Bill! her whole Bill! and nothing but 
her Bill! whom she fears the wretches 
have curtailed of his fair propor- 
tions. But long since her dear Bill 
had withdrawn to the Hanging-shaws, 
from the clutch of some ancient bel- 
dams who began the mob, and atnight- 
fall she may depend on him at the 
gable end of yonder barn-like build- 
ing by itself on the wood edge, true 
to the hour of assignation as buck to 
doe when the quiet hour brings out 
the conies, whole and sound both in 
his principles and his details. Boys 
are jumping sack-races now for half- 
penny prizes given by the drunken 
gauger; and the chief baker stands 
smilingly at his door, with bare arms 
a-kimbo, prophetic of the rise of his 
bread—even of the batch now in the 
oven. Slow and stately from the 
manse on the brae, in its green-pali- 
sadoed garden, down comes, at what 
may be safely called the eleventh 
hour, though yet it be but breakfast- 
time, the minister—yet pompously 
redolent of last year’s moderatorship 
—and attempts explaining to his pa- 
rishioners, out of M‘Culloch, how 
the price of meal and flour is enhan- 
ced alike in town and village, by 
scattering it, in immense quantities, 
along the stony streets, which, whe- 
ther paved or Macadamized, are bar- 
ren—and thus sown can yield no re- 
turn. From this doctrine there are 
many dissenters; and one of the old 
school predicts, with all the confi- 
dence of assured experience, that 
hext market-day they will see meal 
down twopence the peck; at least, 
so it always has been with the spill- 
ing of sour-milk—and, though he is 
willing to grant that sour-milk is not 
meal, yet they are both commodities; 
and what is more vivers; and what 
always happens with the wet, must 
often happen with the dry. To which 
reasoning, the ex-moderator, having 
got the stot by rote, stutters out an 
ineffectual and unsatisfactory reply, 
leaving the victory, by acclamation, 
in the mouth of the sagacious old 
annuitant, once supervisor in the 
Excise. And now there are in the 
market-place but here and there 
some small knots of people, hang- 
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ing loosely together, and soon un- 
tying themselves into strings of lazy 
loiterers, who again drop away, one 
by one, into their own houses, or by 
twos and threes into publics; you 
hear the smith re-blowing up his 
forge; from his skylight Snip pops 
eut his pericranium, curious he 
knows not of what, ere he sit down 
to serious stitching; laddies, mu- 
tually cuffing the few remaining 
meal-marks out of each other’s jack- 
ets, pursue their path pensively to 
school, almost with the looks of 
evil-doers; douce folk (why not 
douce before?) are shaking their 
heads in a style at once mysterious 
and alarming; and who may those 
men be, preceded by a few who 
seem to march with a military step, 
with staves, alias batons, in their 
hands? Heavens and earth! has it 
come to this—and are they, groans an 
antique crone, the Lord High Con- 
stables ? Something of that sort they 
certainly are—followed by the farm- 
ers and the farmers’ men—to identify 
and seize the ringleaders. Violence 
is evanescent, but law eternal. The 
village is in a funk—death-pale as 
she would swarf. “ Where,” asks the 
King of the Lord High Constables, 
“ where, folk, is the corpus DELIC- 
v1?” Not a soul in the village can tell 
—for not a soul in the village knows 
the import of that dreadful question. 
But there lies.the poor lost corpus 
delicti, faintly whitening the streets 
as if there had passed along them a 
hundred chinky lime-carts. ’Tis a 
critical moment—but lo, lightning! 
and hark, Jove thunders on the left 
—a happy omen! Well—such an- 
other plump of rain, each drop as 
big as a blae-berry, we cannot charge 
our memory with since last Lammas 
flood. The ducks are already in the 
gutters—and that dead cat, which 
every body complained of, but no- 
body would remove, will be floated 
away at last into the Leithen. The 
corpus delicti is providentially done 
into daigh, and he would be a fine- 
eyed farmer who could swear now 
to his own meal. But the sacks! 
Why the sacks are to seek—and are 
lying with truth at the bottom of a 
well. But what say you to the carts 
and horses ? Not a word. They had 
better be driven home by their own- 
ers—lest they should catch cold. 
Meanwhile the fifty pound lease- 
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holders, and the Lord High Con- 
stables, retire, at certain masonic 
signs, with some of the chief heads 
of L.10 a-year houses—retire into the 
“hottle,” to fix among themselves 
who ought to be apprehended asring- 
leaders. Not considering ourselves 
safe in the councils of such an unre- 
formed parliament, we drop down 
from the roof on which we had chosen 
our station of survey—the roof of an 
edifice somewhat dilapidated, which 
had of old been a Catholic chapel, 
but is now a cow-house—one day or 
other, perhaps, with its sacristy yet 
to be restored—and whistling care- 
lessly along the front windows of 
the Horns, as if just entering a fine, 
open, airy, one-streeted town, we 
never look back till we have reached 
a road-side grove, commanding a 
clear view of the church tower above 
the dim houses,and there sitting down 
on a milestone—we forget the num- 
ber—moralize on mankind in gene- 
ral, and the inhabitants of that pretty 
place in particular—wondering, a- 
mong a thousand other speculations, 
whether or no it would be greatly 
benefited by Burgh Reform. 

Were we to paint in this style (for 
what we meant to make but a slight 
sketch has grown into an unfinished 
picture) all the mobs that have met 
our eye, there would be no compu- 
ting the longitude of this article. 
Lord George Gordon’s mob of Lon- 
don we never saw—nor were we at 
the destruction of the Bastile—but 
we have“ counted the chimes at mid- 
night” with those who of that “ dis- 
port took largely,” and who were 
always ready at the slightest hint, 
though during their later years it 
must be confessed somewhat prosily, 
to describe the pastime with true reli- 
gious and patriotic enthusiasm. The 
Newcastle keelmen get up a mob 
well—nor much amiss do the White- 
haven colliers. The Tranent mob 
about the militia, some thirty years 
ago, was about the best, that is the 
bloodiest, we have had in Scotland in 
our time, and the people fell under 
the fire of musketry from the tops of 
their old red houses in no inconsider- 
able numbers. The mob of the Bloody 
Hand—so we named it who were 
students there that session—looked 
so well at its acme, that there seem- 
ed small reason for doubting that it 
would effect the demolition of Glas- 
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gow college. A child’s hand had been 
judiciously hung up to dry—like a 
haddy “ while it was being rizzer’d” 
—on the cheek of a window open to 
the public eye—and in a minute the 
stones of the street leapt up into life 
and became raging people. No bet- 
ter subject indeed for a mob than a 
corpse, real or imaginary, doubled 
and bundled up with its knees to its 
chin in a sack—or supposed to be 
stretched at even more than its full 
length on a table, “ gashed with many 
agory wound.” So much the better if 
discovered by a schoolboy—“fancy’s 
painted devil”—by a peculiar crook 
in the big toe of the left foot, to have 
once been his grandmother. That hor- 
rid aggravation makes the mob—as 
our dear Shepherd would say—* just 
perfectly-right-even-down-red-wud- 
stark-staring-mad-a’thegither ;” and 
nothing will satisfy them but to pull 
down a university. Since the exploits 
of Knox, Burke, and Hare, however, 
regular resurrectionists have grown 
into favour, and may be said to be 
even comparatively popular.— But 
the mob which at first was the most 
rational, and at last the maddest of all 
imaginable mobs we ever witnessed, 
was a mob that mistook a private 
madhouse for a bagnio, into which it 
was rumoured young children had 
often been enticed or entrapped for 
violation or prostitution. How the 
windows and doors flew into shivers 
—and of slates in five minutes how 
bare were the wretched rafters! Out 
were haled by the hair of the head 
the old crones, who, in a woeful but 
no wicked sense, were keepers—but 
no procuresses they—and you would 
have thought that the very curses of 
eyes would have blasted them ere 
claws had time to tear them into 
pieces. Well might you pity the poor 
visiting physician—skipping out in a 
full suit of black, with laced ruffles, 
and silver buckles, and gold-headed 
cane, and his “ wee three-cockit!’’ 
But lo! glaring ghastly, like wild- 
cats from a wood on fire, rush out 
of their cells several shrieking ma- 
niacs, and leap, though arm-locked in 
strait-waistcoats, and two or three of 
them in chains, all females, in among 
the frightened crowd that recoil in 
horror—while others stalk forth un- 
conscious of the tumult, blind and 
deaf in their insanity to all we call the 
world, yet wailing in a worse world of 
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their own—a world worse than “any 
hell which priests or beldams feign” 
—as all now see from their wan and 
haggard faces, ever and anon dread- 
fully convulsed into leering wicked- 
ness, and then suddenly wrenched 
back, as if by the demon within them, 
into tortured misery—just the same, 
seemingly, as if one had pulled a 
string whereby to keep incessantly 
shifting the features of some mo- 
vable mask into all possible faces of 
the ludicrousness, the loathsome- 
ness, or the dreadfulness of mania, 
frenzy, and delirium. What a re- 
vulsion when, all at once, the truth 
broke upon the mob! Monster no 
more—the multitude was but as one 
man. It sighed—it groaned—it wept 
—it bowed down its head—it held 
up its hands—it prayed. There pity 
and compassion, and remorse and 
penitence, were even rifer far than, 
a few minutes before, had been wrath 
and the lust of blood. “ The mob”— 
said we,as we beheld the gentle bear- 
ings along in arms of them whom 
some one has dared to call the “ God- 
deserted ”—*the mob is a Christian.” 
But our memory forsakes us, and 
fades away glimmeringly into obli- 
vion and the black extinguishment 
of night. 

Masters as we are, then, of mobs, 
you will easily believe that we are 
not easily pleased with such exhibi- 
tions of humanity—that we are enti- 
tled to be fastidious—and that, unless 
got up spiritedly, and on a considera- 
ble scale, neither author nor actors 
can expect any applause from such an 
ld critic as Christopher North. We 
either yawn at the stale and stupid re- 
presentation, or hiss the piece off the 
stage. Now the mob, on the day of the 
Edinburgh Election, was a mean and 
miserable affair, and most deserved- 
ly damned. The piece prepared for 
him, in which he was to act the prin- 
cipal part, possessed not one glimpse 
of genius—one trait of originality— 
and was borrowed, or rather stolen, 
from the Westminster Election and 
the Westminster Review. The only 
endurable characters were “the walk- 
ing gentlemen;” but they were so 
few as to be lost in the general 
blackguardism of the seene. Yet 
was there an attempt to give a clas- 
sical air to this farce of the Modern 
Athenians. It was constructed on 
the principles of the Greek drama, 
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and scrupulous regard paid to the 
unities of time and place. The scene 
shifted but from the Old to the New 
Town—an allowable license—and 
the time occupied in the represent- 
ation did not exceed twelve hours, 
the period, we believe, prescribed, 
as the utmost limit, by Aristotle or 
his commentators. The Lord Ad- 
vocate delivered a feeble prologue 
with forcible applause—and by about 
three o’clock was concluded the 
First Act, which though hot, heayy, 
and hissing, as a tailor’s goose— 
nay, even as the Glasgow Gander 
himself—waddled its way off and on 
the stage, the exit being equal to the 
entrance, the débouché to the début. 
Contrary to all rules of nature and 
of art, in the Second Act we were fa- 
voured with the catastrophe, But it 
proved a complete failure. The ac- 
tor who was to throw the Lord Pro- 
vost over the bridge, having neglect- 
ed to attend the rehearsals, did not 
know how to lay hold, forgot his 
part, struck his own forehead instead 
of Glen’s, and not having activity to 
leap into the orchestra among the 
fiddlers, as a horse did one night not 
very long ago, the ass retreated tail 
foremost in among the scene-shifters, 
and ill fared the cuddie in his own 
crowd. The opening of the Third 
Act shewed us some spirit-stirrin 

scenery, in which there was no stil 

life—the High and Low Terrace, 
and head of Leith Walk, from the 
Register House to Ambrose’s hotel, 
the opposite and extreme points of 
vision being Prince’s Street and Pi- 
cardy. There was a good deal of 
bustle in this act—but the actors 
were absolute stones, and many of 
them had faces like brickbats. The 
interest hung on a battle, and on a 
city distracted with civil war. But 
such fighting! Never beheld our 
young or old eyes so abortive a bick- 
er. There were far too many black- 
guards on the stage at one time—and 
we might have said, “ Enter the 
mob solus.”” Conscious of miserably 
enacting the parts that had been set 
them by the managers, they antici- 
pated or rather turned the tables on 
the audience or spectatory, and not 
only hissed, but battered the dress 
boxes, in one of which was, sitting 
the Lord Provost with some of his 
friends; while two persons, one prag- 
matical and one pedantic, whe 
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thought they enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the mob, and deserved 
their friendship by having curried 
their favour, began spouting advice 
to them from the pit, with gesticu- 
lations of face aol hand that only 
vated their fury. Meanwhile 

the head of a column of consta- 
bles—high and special—appeared 
first in the back and then on the fore- 
ound—and then ensued a general 
mélée. This was the only part of 
the performance in this dull and 
noisy Third Act worth looking at, 
and ’twas really not ill got up; but 
after all, though intended to be a 
tragedy, *twas but a melodrame. 
The act closed with a procession— 
partly peaceful, and partly warlike 
—of dragoons; but blows from the 
flats of sabres are not impressive, 
and horses ought to charge with their 
shoulders, not their hips, in serious 
composition. In the Fourth Act the 
scene shifted to the High Street, with 
4 fine full front-view of those noble 
buildings, the Exchange. The Dra- 
matic Censor must have been asto- 
nished ; for, now and here, in place 
of performing their own parts of first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, &c. 
&c. &c. and so on blackguard, as they 
had been set down for them, why the 
mob with one voice called out for— 
“ The Right Honourable Francis 
Jeffrey, Lord Advocate!” And, to the 
utter and eternal confusion of Ro- 
mance and Reality, ag the fair and 
ingenious L. E. L. loo to it,) leaning 
over a balcony, like Juliet to her Ro- 
meo, “ alike, but oh! how different,” 
that distinguished performer “ be- 
seeched and implored” his dear mob, 
the “ loving, lovely, and beloved,” 
not to stay—as did that love-sick 
bride her “ imparadised form of such 
sweet flesh ;” but with the most lack- 
a-daisi¢al want of gallantry, “as Mob 
valued his good opinion, and wished 
well to their common cause,” entreat- 
ed her “togo home!” Buthome, sweet 
home, at that hour had no charms 
for Mobby ; and the waving of greasy 
caps, and the roaring of greasier gul- 
lets, “ hailed and wished him long,” 
out of the ghost of a perfect gentle- 
man, that apparition of the most im- 
perfect of all possible demagogues. 
ou may guess what confusion now 
tumulted the stage. But the act— 


which had but barely begun—termt- 
nated with an unexpected coup awit 
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et coup d'etat. His lordship was sud- 
denly clapped into a hackney coach 
—for the property-man could not be 
expected to have ready his triumph- 
al car—and a tremendous team of 
animals that shall be nameless having 
been yoked into the vehicle, less 
splendid, surely, than that on which 
Sardanapalus used to issue forth to 
battle from the gates of Nineveh, as 
painted in the immortal epics of an 
Atherstone, with no needless Jarvey 
on the throne, away rattled the imi- 
tation-thunder along the Mound, nor 
ceased till, like Jupiter descending 
from a cloud, Mr Jeffrey got out at 
No. 24, Moray Place, 

* While all Olympus trembled at his nod.” 


The Fifth Act was long and tiresome 
—in absence of the only performer 
worth either looking or listening to, 
the Lord Advocate. Never felt we 
before the force of that well-known 
passage, 

“ As when some well-graced actor quits 

the stage,” &c. ; 

so, “ thinking his prattle to be tedi- 
ous,” we left the mob in disgust, 
and forgot it, and our ennui, and all 
our mortal miseries, in the Blue 
Parlour over a board of oysters. 

Seeing the haste, if not the hurry, 
in which we now, and indeed always 
write, the gentle reader will excuse 
any confusion of metaphor or figure 
of speech that may appear to run 
through the above unpremeditated 
passage, which is as extemporaneous 
as any thing well can be, flowing 
from ped meg of time and pen. But 
suppose for a short season we try to 
be serious—not solemn—but sim- 

ly and earnestly serious—and then 
inis. 

For eight or ten hours, then, after 
the Election—during it there was but 
senseless shouting and brainless blus- 
ter—before it but savage scowls, 
slanderous insinuations, warning 
threats, and all the systematic en- 
ginery of tyrannical intimidation ;— 

ut for eight or ten hours after the 
Election, there was what might truly 
be called the Reign of Terror—if 
that expression did not convey an 
erroneous notion that there was Fear 
as well as Danger. The mob were 
up—and had been put up to the 
pitch of any, the uttermost wicked- 
fiess; but they laboured under two 
Wants that made them impotent— 
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concert and courage. An Edinburgh 
mob is cruel, but craven—senseless 
as savage. There is no more disci- 
pline among them than among a herd 
of swine—nor is their valour at all 
different; for hit them on the snout 
as they advance on the grunt, and 
you may take them by the tail with- 
out having any reason to pride your- 
self on your intrepidity. They shew- 
ed this from afternoon till midnight ; 
you saw everywhere the white fea- 
ther; and, on the whole, they were 
pretty well, though not sufficiently 
well, bruised and battered. We do 
not exactly know how the High Con- 
stables behaved; well, we must be- 
lieve, (for they received thanks,) as 
a body, when called upon fo act with 
the baton—indifferently well, when 
of their own accord, many of them, 
how many we know not, as indivi- 
duals, joined their shouts to those of 
the mob during the Election, at each 
echo of a vote for Mr Jeffrey, and 
their hisses to those of the mob at 
each echo of a vote for Mr Dundas. 
As private individuals they did not 
stand there; and whatever were their 
wishes, they were bound then and 
thereto be mute. Many of themselves 
had given warning of what was likely 
to happen—disorder and violence ; 
and, from men with the emblems and 
weapons of civil authority in their 
hands, such shouts and hisses were 
incredibly foolish,—and far worse 
than foolish—being the best, as the 
only means in their power to adopt, 
for exciting that turbulence which 
they were sworn to suppress. The 
dragoons, it was afterwards said in 
some of the newspapers, cheered the 
mob; but this was alie, which could 
be swallowed by no one who knows 
any thing of the discipline of British 
soldiers. They behaved, as they 
always do, with heroic forbearance ; 
while showers of worse than hail- 
stones were clattering on their skull- 
caps, few faces even frowned; and 
some of the veterans could not but 
smile at the childish cowards. As 
for the Special Constables—a band 
of brothers, though of all parties in 
politics—young, active, and fearless 
—they wedged their way through the 
mob, a hundred times, at its densest 
andits fiercest, and shoved, or knock- 
ed aside the ninnies like nine-pins. 
But humaner lads—and all gentle- 
men are humane—never rattled. a 
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rabble. The word, to “ Move on,” 
preceded the blow to lie down; and 
a piteous expression on many a 
blackguard’s face saved many a 
blackguard’s head from the uplifted 
baton. How many heads they broke 
cannot well be counted, but it is sa- 
tisfactory to know, as many at least 
as would save a borough from being 
included in schedule A ; while their 
own heads, though scores were cut, 
are all now, with a very few excep- 
tions to the general rule—not to last 
long we trust, for they were among 
the boldest—as scund as roaches. 
At two or three places where the 
Special Constables were very few in 
number, perhaps not more than 20 
in all, ad: these separated into sixes 
and sevens, the mob, by mere brute 
weight, pverpowered the gentlemen, 
and you may guess how they treated 
them—with the most murderous fe- 
rocity! The Police Officers, more 
especially when the mob were about 
to attempt, for the second time, to 
murder the Lord Provost, were nei- 
ther slow, nor yet particularly civil, 
and have since been ludicrously ac- 
cused of generalization, by a few 
noisy noodles, who maintain the ex- 
ploded doctrine of the neutral flag, 
and while putting it into practice 
near the Terrace, where shouts and 
stones were flying in the air, cats 
and curses, and brickbats were 
backed at long odds against batons, 
had their heads prepared for casts 
for the Phrenological Society, with 
the bumps conspicuously apparent 
of all the thirty-three faculties. This 
was as it should be, and the Society 
look to such specimens for an ex- 
tension of the science. This small 
and insignificant sect of Antiburgh- 
ers, are bitter on the Anti-reformers, 
and have since striven to support 
this thesis, affixed to different co- 
lumns, “ That had the electors, and 
especially the Lord Provost, remain- 
ed all night—(it originally stood, in 
the MS., all week)—in the Coun- . 
cil Chambers, there would have been 
no riot at all, and that the mob stood 
all the time on the defensive against 
the borough-mongers.” This is a 
new form of the Row Heresy, and 
therefore will have its converts. 

But we are rationalists, and not to. 
be deluded with vain doctrines. It 
was rash—it was fool-hardy—it was 
nothing short of braving, nay of bul-' 
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lying the people—scribbled some 
calumniating cravens in the radical 
newspapers—in the Lord Provost to 
leave the Councjl Chambers so soon 
after the election. A pretty Lord 
Provost—say we—he would indeed 
have been, had he remained a mo- 
ment longer than he did within these 
buildings, or shewn one seemin 
symptom of a fear that never foun 
entrance into his breast. Not even 
to the rabble-rout was he unknown 
or known but by the proceedings 
of that day, which with pride he will 
always remember—but generous, li- 
beral, and charitable ir his wealth, the 
Lord Provost was the Friend of the 
Poor—the benefactor of the classes 
who now, contrary to all expectation, 
appeared to thirst for his blood. At- 
tended by the usual officers, he walk- 
ed into the street, neither fearing nor 
braving the brutes ; but then indeed 
he soon found that he had not under- 
stood the cowardice and the cruelty 
of an Edinburgh political reforming 
mob. His very gentlemanly appear- 
ance even was hateful to them; and 
they would fain have torn to pieces 
a figure so unlike that of their own 
best-dressed and genteelest leaders, 
who, nevertheless, were no inconsi- 
derable dandies. The hatred of bond 
Jide beasts to men is nothing like so 
intense as that of blackguards to gen- 
tlemen. Had his lordship worn a 
mean, low, Whig look, at once sulky 
and sneaking, we verily believe they 
would have huzzaed ; but he looked 
every inch, (six feet and upwards,) 
the Tory, and therefore “ over the 
Bridge !” 

The Whigs—who are not in their 
own conduct, when mobbed, by any 
means the most magnanimous of men 
—witness that of the best man among 
them at Forfar—affect to laugh at 
this mob as a sorry illustration of the 
Perils of Man. Certainly the city 
was not burned to the ground—nay, 
it was not even set on fire. Neither 
did the streets run ankle-deep in 
blood. Heaps of slain did not darken 
the first-floor windows—Arthur’s 
Seat echoed not the groans of the 
wounded—nor were surgeons seen 
amputating on long tables formed of 
barrel-supported shutters the limbs 
of one half of the population. The 
day was not even like any one of the 
* Three Glorious Days in Paris,”— 
for the mob had no military to fight 
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with, and no pretty patriotic urchin, 
stealing under the bellies of the horses 
with a brace of pistols, brought Gown 
right and left a brace of troopers. 
Some soldiers were indeed present 
—but in civil broils the sabre loses 
its edge, its point the bayonet, and 
the brave disdain hostile contact with 
a base bluster of bullies. Yet of all 
that breathe, Whigs dislike most 
shriukingly the breaking of their own 
dunderheads ; and had this mob, by 
some strange reversal of the laws of 
nature, been a Tory one, how the 
Revolutionists of 1831 would have 
scampered ! Clean heels they might 
not have made, any more than clean 
hands; but they would have disap- 
peared into chinks and crannies to 
the tune of “ Off she goes ;’ and the 
military, both horse and foot—would 
to a dead certainty have been order- 
ed to charge. We speak advisedly ; 
for we think of Forfar. To be sure, 
there was no charge at Forfar except 
in the inns; but a squadron was or- 
dered up to “ quell the floods below” 
of old women and weans, and next 
morning, lo! the Lord Advocate on 
his way to Perth with a guard of ho- 
nour ! 

You must swallow this opinion of 
ours about Whig intrepidity cum 
grano salis ; for it has been wrung 
out of us, in much wrath, by their 
presuming to laugh at the dangers 
and disasters of us Tories on a day 
disgraceful to the grinners. That 
they set a mob upon us they do not, 
we presume, attempt to deny, nor 
that it was composed of the lowest 
Whig and radical materials. It was 
several thousand weak, and wished 
to beat, bruise, knock down, and 
trample on, all Tories. No Tory 
would suffer such a construction to 
be put on the treating act “ on any 
account whatsomever ;”’ so sudden- 
ly pushing ourselves from our stools, 
we turned the tables, and (for we 
are constables) beat, bruised, knock- 
ed down, but did not trample upon, 
all such reformers as came in our 
way, whether they had pieces of pa- 
ling in their paws or not—drunk or 
sober—frightened or ferocious—pro- 
vided only they were in the act of 
breaking the peace of the city and of 
the sky, by their mouthings, and their 
movements, and their missiles, and 
if not absolutely killing—for that 
depends upon circumstances over 
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which they had ‘some, but not suffi- 
cient control—yet cutting and maim- 
ing the lieges, and disfiguring their 
handsome faces, perhaps, for life. 
It was no joke, we assure you, or a 
bad one; such urbanity was far from 
facetious; and though Shakspeare 
it is, we believe, who says you may 
find “ sermons in stones,” we are not 
such a melancholy Jaques as not to 
prefer them—even though heavier 
still—from a stick in a wooden pul- 
pit.. Suppose there had been no 
surly police-officers—no special con- 
stables—no companies of the gallant 
79th—no troop of the bold dragoons, 
(and the Lord Advocate would have 
indignantly disbanded the military, ) 
where would have been the writer 
of this article, and other preservers 
of the peace and guardians of the 
constitution? We shudder to think 
where, and beg you will not mention 
it; but this much we will say, that 
there had been an end to this maga- 
zine. 

“Old men,” quoth our worthy 
red-haired friend, the driver par ex- 
cellence of the Carlisle Mail, between 
that merry town and blue-roofed 
Hawick—“ Old men,’ quoth he, 
looking at us with the tail of his eye, 
as we sat trembling at his left hand 
on the box, on the taking, at a rail- 
road rate of eighteen miles an hour, 
of that trying right-angle formed by 
Canonby Bridge perpendicularly 
touching the royal line of road which 
there overhangs the magnificent rock- 
scenery of the Esk, at some hun- 
dred feet or two above the rocky 
and roaring channel—“ Old men are 
timorsome.” The dangers of that 
night, therefore, we must not exagge- 
rate in our imagination ; and we con- 
fess that in a faithful description—in 
a true picture—and we wisa ours to 
be so— Edinburgh on that night 
should not exhibit from the pen or 
pencil of that great writer and paint- 
er, Christopher North, in the 181st 
Number of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
such gloom or such glare as Troy 
now does in the second book of the 
J£neid, a poem attributed to Virgil, 
with about the same reason as the 
Iliad is to Homer. The truth is just 
this, and no more ;—That, excited 
partly by their own evil propensities, 
—for principles they have none— 
partly by the epidemical fever of this 
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Bill, which “ hangs in the sick air,” 
and poisons poor people—but chiefly 
by the incendiary arts of the whole 
Whig party, high and low, who were 
determined at all risks, and at all sa- 
crifices, to carry their man and their: 
measure, not only would the mob, on 
that day and that night, but for the 
firmness and moderation of the civil 
power and of the military, have 
wreaked their wicked vengeance 
on the properties and persons of all 
such citizens as they thought mainly 
instrumental in preventing the elec- 
tion of the Jeet Advocate, but the 
whole city, instead of being threat- 
ened with many and formidable dan- 
gers thus finally crushed, would 

ave been at the mercy of a lawless. 
multitude, who, judging from the 
enormities which they, even as it 
was, could not be prevented from 

erpetrating, would in all probabi- 
ity have stained our streets and 
dwellings with blood. That such 
mischiefs might happen, if the Coun- 
cil elected Mr Dundas, many a radi- 
cal Cassandra with flowing hair, and 
many a Whig Calchas with bald 
head, prophesied ; that i¢ did not hap- 
pen, was owing, assuredly, not to 
“ The Right Hon. Francis Jeffrey, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland.” And 
this brings us to say a few words 
about his Lordship’s share in these 
transactions, by way of practical con-, 
clusion to, we fear, our somewhat 
too long discourse. 

In the first place, his Lordship 
knew, that all the memorials, requi-. 
sitions, and petitions, in favour of 
his claims upon the Council, how- 
ever honourable many of them were 


. to himself, shewing, as they did, not 


only how high he stood in the estima- 
tion of his own immediate political 
party, a fact he l:new very well be- 
fore, but also in that of his fellow- 
citizens generally, which neither be- 
fore could he have doubted, though 
such expressions of it must have 
been most grateful,—his Lordship, 
we say, knew well that not one sen- 
sible, and honest, and independent 
man of that political party, to which 
he had been all lifelong opposed, 
and never before so vitally as now, 
could do otherwise than most ear- 
nestly desire that all fair means 
might be adopted, by all concerned, 
to prevent his being returned Mem- 
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ber for the city. He, at least, what- 
éver others might be, or pretend to 
believe, could not be deluded into the 
belief “ that Scotland, to a man,” was 
for the Bill. In the Council he knew 
that the strength of the two great par- 
ties would be tried ; and that though 
the personal merits of Mr Dundas 
were such as to entitle him to come 
forward, it was on the strength of 
the Tory party, and of the enemies 
of the Bill, both in its principle and 
details, that his opponent stood. He 
knew that among the “ Borough- 
mongers,” as the parrots chatter 
them, and as the apes would too, if 
they could articulate—there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of as honourable 
and patriotic men as himself; and 
that, to divide a nation of fourteen 
millions of freemen, which in num- 
bers and character we believe the 
British to be, into thirteen millions, 
nine hundred thousand, nine hun- 
dred and ON Reformers, all 
admirers of “ the Right Honourable 
Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland,” and into seventeen Anti- 
Reformers, all favourable to plain 
Mr Robert Adam Dundas, is a divi- 
sion, that, even in the Moon, could 
not be told even to the marines. 

In the second place, his lordship 
knew, that, in this contest, he was 
merely what is called the popular 
candidate. Prodigious popular ex- 
citement he knew there was, and 
that his opponent and his party, and 
especially his electors, would be ex- 

osed to the brunt of the mob. 
What an Edinburgh mob was likely 
to be, at this crisis, nobody could 
foresee with clearer eyes than his 
lordship’s, which are about the bright- 
est we ever looked in; and having 
been more than satisfied with a very 
slight taste of the quality of a Forfar 
mob, he might have had something 
more, we think, than a passive sym- 
pathy with what were likely to be 
the feelings of Mr Dundas, on the 
treat in preparation for him by the 
mob of the modern Athens, But 
his passive sympathy seems to have 
been so deep, that it could not pass 
into an active one; and we cannot 
see, that, during the dangers to 
which that gentleman, and all who 
supported him, were exposed, and 
from all of which he himself stood 
free, his lordship exhibited any de- 
sire—most certainly he adopted no 
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determination—to shelter those re- 
spectable fellow-citizens of his from 
the perils of his own mob. 

In the third place, we beg to sug- 
gest to the popular and unsuccess- 
ul candidate, the consideration of 
the very striking contrast afforded 
by the Lord Advocate’s passage of 
the Mound and the Lord Provost’s 
passage of the Bridge. There, was 
“the Right Honourable Francis Jef- 
frey, Lord Advocate of Scotland,” 
sitting or lolling in his own carriage, 
in the midst of his faithful friends, 
his own Carriage-and-Fourscore, a 
set-out that would have extorted 
three rounds of applause from the 
palms of Jehu. There, was William 
Allan, and he too is a Right Honour- 
able, and eke a Lord, but the reform- 
ers had stripped him of all his titles, 
trudging on his own pins, in the 
midst of his faithless enemies, such 
a set-out as might have reminded a 
Pyrenean traveller of an encounter 
with a pack of wolves. We are still 
mate: to soles, and once were cele- 
rated pedestrians. But it is curious 
to remark how different are the im- 
pressions men receive from the same 
objects, according as they are on foot, 
on horses, or in chariots. The phi- 
losophy of this we are at present 
pinched for time to explain; but 
allow us to turn your attention to a 
single illustration. From the window 
of his Carriage-and-Fourscore the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland looked 
east and looked west, and to the pu- 
pils of his eyes the whole city seem- 
ed less like the Modern Athens than 
the metropolis of Paradise. The 
figures, moving to and fro the ethe- 
real brightness, looked all angelic ; 
including the hierarchies “ in linked 
sweetness long-drawn-out” in front 
of his own chariot. The sounds that 
played softly on the drums of his 
ears, “ sole or responsive to each 
other’s voice, to him their great cre- 
ator,” were as the music of cleansed 
and beatified sinners—in simpler 
words—saints. The Reign of Re- 
form had already begun on earth—.- 
and Auld Reekie appeared to be the 
New Jerusalem. But to the eyes 
and ears of the Lord Provost what 
reversal of all this more than garden 
of Eden! What a North Bridge— 
“ with dreadful faces thronged and 
fiery arms!”” One peep over the pa- 
rapet, and he felt the force of the 
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Virgilian demiverse, “ facilis descen- 
sus Averni.”’ Chaos seemed to have 
come again—and that Anarch Old to 
be howling from the Calton to the 
Acropolis. “Oh! king, live for ever!” 
was still the cry that saluted the Lord 
Advocate’s ears—those of the Lord 
Provost were regaled with, “ Throw 
him over the Bridge !” 

But as in “the soul are many lesser 
faculties, reason the chief,’ false or 
exaggerated impressions fade or fall 
away from the sensorium, and the 
soul sets her reason to see the truth. 
If for a time, times, or half a time, 
she has been deluded by her senses, 
she dismisses those bad and faith- 
less servants to their cells, and leaves 
the sole management of her house 
and kingdom to reason, her cham- 
berlain and her prime minister. Now, 
twice during the course of that day 
was the Lord Provost assaulted to 
the danger of his life, and after being 
driven to shelter, or rather save him- 
self from death, in a shop, he was 
pursued by the murderous Mac- 
adamers to his own door, which was 
opened and shut hastily, and then 
barricaded against the gang, while 
dragoons guarded the porch. Next 
day his Lordship’s indignation was 
much abated—and he pitied more 
than blamed the wretches that had 
forgotten they were men. Now, 
twice during the course of that day 
was the Lord Advocate hoisted into 
his carriage, not to the danger of his 
life, though to the disarrangement of 
his habiliments, and after being 
dragged by a posse of the élite of 
those “animals that chew the thistle,” 
from the Lesser along the Greater 
Mound, and so on in his career of 
glory, he was safely deposited at his 
own door too, which opened and shut 
slowly upon the godlike man, who in 
a few moments afterwards reap- 

eared on a balcony, and on the 

aunted heads of his idolaters “than 
honey from the honey-comb, that 
droppeth sweeter far” distilled the 
eloquence of his speech. Next day, 
wethinks, his Lordship’s admiration 
must have somewhat abated, of the 
man creatures he had changed into 
cattle; and he too must have pitied 
more than condemned the wretches 
who had forgotten that they were 
men. Both their Lordships, in short 
and in long, were next day placed 
nearly in the same predicament 
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such is the inevitable recoil of na-' 
tural sentiment in the minds of ra-: 
tional beings, soon as the pressure of 
some accidental external force has. 
been removed, and the energies 
within suffered to exert their inhe- 
rent elasticity. 

But, in the fourth place, after ha- 
ving “looked on this picture and on 
this,” and seeing that both are true 
to nature and to life—quoad istam 
diem—of which—had you given you 
your choice—could, would, or should 
you wish to have been the original— 
the Mob-Victim, or the Mob-King ? 

In the fifth place, when the Lord Ad- 
vocate, after his double-deification, 
condescended to revisit the earthly 
Exchange, and once more to mingle 
with mortals, at the written request 
of Bailie Learmonth, as yet but a 
mortal citizen, (and a narrow escape 
did he too make of immortality from 
immolation by the mob,) ought he 
not to have remembered that he had 
once been but human, like the poor 
blind creatures who were now ask- 
ing his advice and his aid? There 
they were, in what may be called 
durance vile, in the custody of the 
leaders, if not of his party, of his car- 
riage, nay, of the entire team. But 
ruth and pity his lordship had left 
behind him in the mansions of the sky 
—and “fire-eyed fury was his conduet 
now.” That the magistrates had or- 
dered out the military he heard with 
visible indignation. It was an absurd 
and needless step for men to take 
in their position. There was his 
own sweet, subservient, servile, lac- 
quey and cattle-mob ; and there were 
two companies of the seventy-ninth 
Highlanders! How he frowned with 
his black bent brows, like the Jupiter 
of Phidias, on the tartan—kilt, plaid, 
and plume! How he smiled with 
fairest forehead, like the Venus of 
Praxiteles, on the fustian—breeches, 
buff, and beaver—all much the worse 
for wear—while the evening air 
would have been aswarm with in- 
sects, had niggard nature but gifted 
them with wings! He sweetened— 
he soothed—he promised—he be- 
seeched—he implored—he prayed— 
and he pledged! And as the last 
echoes of the measured military 
tread died away in the distance, 
—. he had a dream of Forfar, 
and, in the midst of all his triumphs, 
a shade of sadness did fall upon his 
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spirit, to think low inconsistent and 
contradictory a composition of clay, 
at the best, is that poor weak crea- 
ture—Whig-man! 

In the sixth place, his Lordship 
ought, we humbly think and say, to 
have remembered throughout all 
these transactions, that he was not on- 
ly “the Right Honourable Francis Jef- 
frey, Lord Advocate of Scotland,” in 
the eyes and ears of the many foolish 
people who had no idea whatever of 
what thosesonorous words may mean, 
and of the many more blackguard 
people who in their hearts wish such 
an office had never been invented, 
but that he was so before his coun- 
try, and in that character had not 
only privileges but powers, and not 
only rights but duties. His chief 
duty, as Lord Advocate, during great 
part of that day and that night, was 
to assist the other authorities to co- 
erce the mob. That mob, he has 
told us himself, grievously and gross- 
ly offended against the law ; and why 
did he not interpose the shield of his 
power between them and the peo- 

le? There can be but one answer,— 

ecause he was a candidate for their 
favour,—and hoped on another oc- 
casion to have their sweet voices. 
Nor let any timid trimmer hint that 
in saying so, we are doing injustice 
toa high-minded gentleman. We re- 
spect the character of Mr Jeffrey 
more truly, and on firmer and broad- 
er grounds too, than perhaps most 
of his noisy friends, and certainly 
than all the insinuating sycophants 
who, incapable of appreciating the 
worth of such a man, yet eat his fi 
and lick his phlegm, and, after all, 
care not, so that they gain their ends, 
if he were dead to-morrow. But 
it was natural that he should have 
been with the mob, for the mob 
was with him; and it seems worse 
than ungracious, most ungrateful, to 
do even one’s duty to a mob of 
one’s own creation. The more so, 
the plainer that duty may be; for in 
this case, what could it be but to as- 
sist the magistrates and the military 
with baton or with bayonet to charge, 
disperse, arrest, imprison, and pu- 
nish? So far from shewing a vigour 
beyond the law, he shewed a weak- 
ness that was nothing less than dan- 
gerous injustice; and the recollection 
of his having called dragoons into For- 
far all the way from Perth, when no- 
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body was in any danger but himself 
and his friends, and that danger, by 
all accounts, so very slight as almost 
to be beneath the ludicrous, comes 
painfully across one’s mind, do what 
one will, when one thinks of his seek- 
ing to soothe the infuriated Edinburgh 
rabble then threatening destruction 
to so many of his opponents, by tell- 
ing the mob that the soldiers should 
not have been called out, and pro- 
mising that they should immediate- 
ly be withdrawn, (a promise he had 
no power to perform,) at the same 
time pledging himself “ for their 
good and peaceable conduct!” Such 
were his Lordship’s words—the 
ood and peaceable conduct of the 
identical set of ruffians—the few 
seized by the police excepted—who 
had twice attempted the life of the 
Lord Provost, wounded hundreds to 
the effusion of their blood, and who 
were still breathing vengeance against 
those they had so savagely insulted 
and injured! Long before this time 
(it was about seven o’clock when his 

ordship thus addressed the mili- 
tary, having been sent for, as we have 
said, to Moray Place by one of the 
Magistrates still imprisoned in the 
Exchange), the Riot Act had been 
read, and placards posted up warning 
the mob of the dangers they would 
face by continuing on the streets after 
such a warning ; and these placards 
his Lordship ordered to be destroy- 
ed, as we have been told, with ap- 
parently much indignation. He has 
not ventured to say that the Riot Act 
ought not tohave been read—nor will 
he venture; and if it was right to 
read it, it was incumbent on the Ma- 
gistrates, as men of common huma- 
nity, as well as common firmness, 
to forewarn the deluded miscreants 
—(and whoelse but miscreants would 
continue to rage along the streets of 
a city after that reading ?)—of the 
fearful liabilities they incurred by 

ersisting in their defiance of the 
aw? Why did the Lord Advocate 
angrily order or enjoin that those 
placards should be effaced? Could 
he for one instant have been so de- 
luded as to dream that the Magis- 
trates were instigated by the same 
sort of feeling—anger—to bid them 
be put up—as he seemed to be in- 
stigated by in bidding them be 
pulled down? If so, then notwith- 
standing the lesson they had already 
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read to him, he little knew his men. 
They were actuated by a thoughtful 
humanity—he by a thoughtless gra- 
titude—to the mob. The voices of 
the Magistrates who read the Riot 
Act, though at different places, could 
not be heard over all the streets and 
squares where the mob was raging; 
but the stone-deaf are not always 
stone-blind too; and by such pla- 
cards alone could proclamation be 
made to the mob that had so long 
had possession of the city, that the 
time had come when they might be 
lawfully treated as its enemies, and 
visited with extremest punishment. 
But in the teeth of such telling, the 
Lord Advocate delivered another 
doctrine more palateable to those 
who had drawn him in triumph to 
his house, and driven the Lord Pro- 
vost in terror (no—in peril) to his ; 
and Mob, being assured on the 
authority of their own member, that 
they were safe from the soldiers, and 
that the ugly placards were sent 
to Pozzi, after such pause in their 
proceedings as they thought in po- 
jiteness, or rather in loyalty, due to 
their King, (for they have no God,) 
sent him back to his palace in tri- 
umph under guard of the drag-divi- 
sion, and with increased courage re- 
sumed the campaign—in many a 
savage skirmish, for they aye refused 
the offer of a pitched battle—through 
all quarters of the town. 

Inthe seventh place,who would wish 
to fire wantonly upon a mob? Not we, 
as we hope to be saved. We are confi- 
dent, that even the Whigs and Radi- 
cals themselves will believe us; for 
we never fired wantonly upon them, 
when threatening to blow up our very 
Magazine, not even after we had read 
the Riot Act in their hearing, with the 
voice of a Stentor. A mob is not— 
like other great big wild beasts— 
always a beast. It is not with him 
once a mob always a mob, as it is 
with a war-wolf, once a war-wolf 
always a war-wolf. Were it so, we 
should not wait for the Riot Act to 
fire upon him, but fling him a pill to 
swallow, of such wondrous potency 
that he should be “ hoist with his own 

etard.” But soon as this multiform 

olypus has fallen into pieces—and 
he is almost sure to do so within 
twenty-four hours of his birth at the 
farthest—the same being of the race 
of the ephemerals—why, in many 
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cases, each piece of the inexplicable 
monster becomes not only a quiet 
citizen, but a not unexemplary 
Christian. A friend of ours insists 
that not one man in a million dies 
without having committed a capital 
crime; a severe libel, we hold, if the 
truth be so, eitner on human nature, 
or the criminal law of England. 
Without feeling ourselves necessita- 
ted either by experience or observa- 
tion to acquiesce with that dictum of 
our wicked friend, who we ho 
may esé¢ape hanging, there can be 
little doubt that few men deserving 
the name but have been in a row, 
and that a row is uterine brother to 
a mob. Their constituents are some- 
times pretty much the same; they 
differ—by the by, like almost every 
thing else—but in degrees. In the 
meal-mob which we described a 
few pages back, there was the flower 
of our village population. Had 
you fired upon it, there had been 
broken the stalk of rose or lily, 
full-blown or budding, and there 
would have been grief both in field 
and garden. The mob we have been 
treating of just now was a very dif- 
ferent mob indeed—hardly human on 
the day of election, and many of its 
members not human yet, nor likely 
ever to become so,—yet, generally 
speaking, human, and in the long 
run, though it will again lose its hu- 
manity on passing of the Bill. Even 
in it, on that day, besides loungers, 
spectators, lookers-on, bystanders, 
idlers, amateurs, connoisseurs, et id 
genus omne, there were doubtless 
some innocent, some thoughtless, 
some joyous, some reckless, some 
drunk, and some dismal souls, en- 
corpsed with its brute-bulk, any sin- 
gle one of whom almost under any 
imaginable circumstances, it would 
have beenas pleasant toa good citizen 
to knock down, as painful to fracture 
his skull, and most miserable to shoot 
through the heart. Here a knave, 
there a fool—yonder a simpleton 
who believes in a hell of Gilmerton 
coal, and by his side an atheist—the 
bully of a bad-house arm-in-arm 
with the teacher of a Sunday school 
—the jail-bird who has broken his 
arents’ hearts “keeps together in 
iis chivalry” with a journeyman- 
mason who supports both his wi- 
dowed mother and his grandmother 
—that is the hoary head of a thrice- 
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transported felon, who, had he not 
turned king’s evidence, must have 
been hanged for murder, cresting 
the bright poll of a boy, who last 
week saved a stranger’s life, by leap- 
ing, though a poor swimmer, from 
Leith pier in a surf—and that, we 
perceive, is a pastry-cook’s appren- 
tice, whose greatest guilt, up to this 
hour, has consisted in being an ac- 
complice of his master’s in passing 
off cat for hare-soup, and kitten for 
veal-pates, cheek-by-jowl with an in- 
cendiary woree than Jack the Painter, 
for he was an instigator of the Kent 
burnings. Such and such-like is the 
composition—if sifted by practical 
moral philosophy—of that mob, 
which we should be most loath in- 
deed to fire on, for that might be in- 
human—and just as loath to pledge 
ourselves, as the Lord Advocate did 
that evening, “ for their good and 

eaceable behaviour,” for that would 

e irrational—and still more loath, 
for that we know not what to call, to 
post up, of and to them, in different 
parts of the city, as the Lord Advo- 
cate did on the night following— 
* The Lord Advocate entreats all 
who bear him any friendship or re- 
spect in this city, to abstain at this 
time, from any public demonstration 
of their feeling, and especially to 
withhold their countenance, either 
by their presence or otherwise, from 
any indication of hostility or disre- 
spect to any individuals whatever.” 

0 say no more about mobs—we feel 
strongly tempted to say a word or two 
on such sweet entreaty and soft re- 
monstrance, which, did we not know 
the reverse to be the truth from a 
hundred quarters, would have gone 
far to convince us that his lordship 
is a very selfish and unfeeling per- 
sonage. But you say that here he 
was not speaking to the mob? And 
has he then such friends as could 
instigate the mob in any way to acts 
of hostility against the seventeen 
electors? And deigns he thus to ca- 
jole them, instead of flinging their 
foul friendship from him with a scorn- 
ful sense of contamination and dis- 
honour? What had “ all who bear 
him any friendship er respect” been 
doing? Threatening and pean 
to commit murder. On whom? Why 
‘on those whom his lordship alludes 


to in that pretty periphrasis, “ any 
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individuals whatever” —and who they 
were is known to all reformers. 

But let Juvenis answer Senex if he 
can. Hear Senex addressing the able 
Editor of the Edinburgh Advertiser : 


“ But I wish to call the attention of 
yourself and the public to the pre- 
cious placard by the Right Hon. 
Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate of 
(N. B. it should be for) Scotland, 
age up since the riot of Tuesday. 

his most extraordinary composi- 
tion, by the First Law Officer of the 
Crown—an Officer of State—and, 
since the abolition of the Scots Privy 
Council, the principal officer of Po- 
lice in Scotland, begins thus—‘ The 
Lord Advocate intreats all who bear 
HIM any friendship or respect in this 
city to abstain, and soon. A second 
Daniel! but it is a Daniel O’Con- 
nell!! What! the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland does not enjoin and com- 
mand the people to respect and obey 
the King’s authority—to keep the 
King’s peace, and not to invade the 
persons or property of his Majesty’s 
peaceable subjects—but he humbly en- 
treats them, out of friendship and 
respect for him, forsooth,—for him, 
the late, if not present Editor of 
the Edinburgh Review !—for him, 
whom your Correspondent Consist- 
ENCY shews up as the decided ene- 
my ‘of all rash projects—all whole- 
sale reforms—all theoretical system- 
mongers, who will have every thing 
or nothing’—(the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill)—out 
of friendship for Him, to be so good 
as not again to threaten to throw the 
Lord Provost over the North Bridge 
—not again to attempt to break into 
the Council Chamber—not again to 
besiege the Councillors there for 
hours after the election was over— 
not again to commit the savage out- 
rages of Tuesday night on the con- 
stables, soldiers, and yeomanry. In 
short, to be good boys in future, not 
in obedience to the laws, but for the 
sake of Him! Francis Jeffrey !! 

“ But this is not all. Does the Lord 
Advocate declare that he will do 
every thing in his power to discover 
and bring to justice some of the per- 
sons who were observed to be active 
in the outrages already committed ? 
Oh, no. He is to let bygones be by- 
gones; itis only in case of any repes 
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tition of their outrages that he tells his 
friends (for so he designated the mob 
at his own house) ‘ That he will co- 
operate with the civil and military 
authorities to repress them, and to 
bring them, as is his peculiar and 
most important duty, to condign pu- 
nishment for their offences.’ Good! 
So it is no part of his ‘ peculiar and 
most important duty’ to bring to 
condign punishment persons guilty 
of past rioting, and assaulting persons 
and property, in proof of their friend- 
ship for him, and to shew their zeal 
in his cause? But if they shall ever 
do so again, when their friendship and 
zeal can no longer serve him and his 
cause, then, forsooth, his good friends 
shall be brought to condign punish- 
ment! ! 

“Is this the man that is fit to be 
Lord Advocate for Scotland ? Is this 
the man to whom, in times like these, 
we are to look for wisdom in council 
—for energy in the exercise of his 
office—for protection to our lives 
and properties inst infuriated 
mobs, first inflamed by his own pre-- 
vious writings and speeches, then 
treated with impunity for past out- 
rages, and only threatened with fu- 
ture punishment for riots, which, 
pechepe. may have no reference to 
1im or his cause ? Was it thus that 
Lord Advocate Dundas (the late 
Chief Baron), the gentlest but the 
firmest of human beings, acted, in 
order to protect us against Margarot’s 
and other mobs at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution ? No, 
indeed. If the Lord Advocate of 
those days had acted as the Lord 
Advocate of this day has done, the 
question of Reform would have been 
settled long ago by the British Con- 
vention, d-la-mode of Robespierre 
and Marat.” * 

But let us hear Senex again, for 
he is no ordinary old man. If not 
restrained by modesty, we should 
call him a second Christopher. 

+ “ Sir,—I have a few remarks to 
make on the speech of the Right 
Hon. Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate 
of Scotland (at full length, as his 
friends affect ostentatiously to call 
him) to the Town Council, at the late 
election, as reported in your paper. 

“ In the first place, he denied, that, 
in the exercise of their privilege of 
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electing a Member of Parliament, 
the Councillors had a right to vote 
according to their own opinions of 
the candldatia, or of their princi- 
ples. You report him to have said, 
* that it is a privilege which they are 
not called on to exercise in their 
own right ;’—and again, ‘ but as to 
the Town Council, with great sub- 
mission, he would say, that they 
were merely the office-bearers of 
the Corporation, merely the organs 
by which it performed certain func- 
tions.’ 

“ This is quite new doctrine—that 
electors are not in reality electors 
—to decide and vote according to 
the dictates of their own consciences 
—but mere organs, puppets, ma- 
chines, to be moved and guided by 
the petitions of Mr Jeffrey’s friends 
out of doors. 

“ Well, be itso. The Town Coun- 
cil are to be considered as mere 
organs, trustees, as he calls them in 
another place, for the public. Then, 
pray, what will his 3000, or 4000, or 
5000 ten-pound voters be? They 
will no doubt be a more numerous 
body of trustees. But still, accord- 
ing to his argument, as they will 
form but a very small proportion of 
the male population of Edinburgh, 
they will be only organs, or trustees, 
for the public, and ought not to vote 
according to their own opinions and 
consciences, but according to the 
dictates of ‘ the one hundred and 
twenty thousand of the most en- 
lightened and intelligent people to 
be found within the bounds of the 
empire. By the by, this 120,000 
enlightened and intelligent people 
includes, at least, 70,000 or 80,000 
women and children; and, of the 
men, also includes the thousands of 
most ‘ enlightened and intelligent 
people’ who acted the —— art 
of coach-horses to the Right Hon. 
Francis Jeffrey, on his return from 
the election. 

“ Therefore, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Right Hon. and Learned 
Lord, his ten-pound voters are only 
to be the organs of 120,000 enlight- 
ened and intelligent non-voters. 
Now, what is this but universal suf- 
frage in its worst and most mischie- 


‘vous and equivocal shape? If we 
-had universal suffrage, out and out, 
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then there could be no doubt or 
ambiguity as to the wishes and opi- 
nions of the multitude, as each man 
would signify them unequivocally by 
his own individual vote. — 

“ But, according to the learned 
Lord’s new principle, that voters are 
only organs and trustees to echo the 
sentiments of others, the opinions of 
those other influential people, those 
non-voters, and yet virtual and real 
voters, are to be collected from peti- 
tions and counter-petitions, and, pro- 
bably, in the end, from mobs and coun- 
ter-mobs, and to be gathered and 
counted according to the number of 
broken heads in said mobs. . 

“In the next place, let us see what 
the right honourable and learned 
Lord says on the Reform Bill. ‘ He 
would take leave only to say this, 
that he understood the government 
did not consider themselves pledged 
to all the details of the Bill” Now, 
sir, lam bound to believe that this 
is the learned Lord’s understanding ; 
but, if so, I believe that it was not 
the understanding of any one person 
of the 120,000 enlightened and intel- 
ligent people of Edinburgh, nor of 
any one person in either House of 
Parliament, who heard the speeches 
of the Ministers. 

“ Were they not to stand or fall by 
the Bill? Did they not ostentatiously 
put it forth as the offspring of their 
united and unanimous wisdom ? 
When many of the monstrous absur- 
dities, inconsistencies, and partiali- 
ties, both in its principle and details, 
were pointed out by various Mem- 
bers in the House of Commons, did 
they admit any one of them, or rather 
did they not defend every one of 
them to the very last? except that, 
at the very last, they did admit, in 
the case of one or two boroughs, 
that they had fallen into a mistake, 
owing to the returns of population 
in some burghs, including the parish 
to landward, and in others, not. But, 
in every other respect, they stuck 
by the Bill, to the very last, in all its 
details. 

* But now, says the learned Lord, 
Ministers are disposed to free it from 
many (mark this) of the peculiarities 
that were held to be objectionable. 
Peculiarities!! elegant and gentle 
word! Peculiarities, that is, where- 
bya ger may be considered as pe- 
culiar, w 
Now, it certainly is peculiar, that 
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this bill, which leaped out of Lord 
Durham’s head, all perfect, like Mi- 
nerva out of the head of Jupiter, in 
full panoply of wisdom, is now dis- 
covered to have not a few, but many 
peculiarities! I love to repeat the 
word. I hope when the learned 
Lord draws an indictment against 
some of his 120,000 enlightened and 
intelligent friends in Edinburgh, who 
may have committed a crime, that 
he will not forget to designate it as 
one of the many peculiarities to which 
his enlightened friemds are sometimes 
addicted. 

“ Then, as to Scotland, the Learn- 
ed Lord says, ‘ As to the details 
there might be alterations. The 
right of voting might be varied—it 
might be L.10 or L.20—but certainly 
it would not be raised to the extent 
of L.100.’ 

“ In short, the plain English of 
this is, that, instead of the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill, 
we are to have a ‘ spick and span’ 
new Bill, to use a vulgar but sig- 
nificant expression, and that, as far 
as Scotland is concerned, the Learn- 
ed Lord has not yet made up his 
Right Honourable mind as to what 
the Bill is to be; Minerva is not yet 
come to full growth in his majestic 
head. 

“ Having done for the present with 
the Lord Advocate, I have a word or 
two to say to his master, Earl Grey, 
and I will convict him of folly and 
rashness—I had almost said mad- 
ness, by the example and conduct of 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, in simi- 
lar circumstances. 

“ You will remember, sir, that 
some months ago, the Lord Chan- 
cellor introduced into Parliament a 
Bill for establishing Local Courts of 
Justice, and Provincial Judges in 
England, very much on the model of 
the Sheriff Courts in Scotland. 

“ Now, how did he act on this 
occasion? The establishment of these 
Courts in every county of England 


‘and Wales, on the scale of expenses 


contemplated by him, would have 
required an allowance to the Judges, 
Registrars, Clerks, &c., of not less 
than L.200,000 a-year; therefore it 
would have been rash to have esta- 
blished all these Courts at once, 
without any experience whether 
they really would prove useful or 
not—-and yet, sir, if eae Brougham 
had so done, the incurring of unne- 
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cessary expense would have been 
all the evil ; for, if those courts were 
either found to do harm, or at Jeast 
to do no good, Parliament, after a 
few years’ experience, could have 
repealed the act, abolished the 
courts and the law, and the country 
would have fallen back exactly into 
the state it was in before it was 
passed, under its old jurisdictions 
of Circuit Courts and Quarter Ses- 
sions. 

“ Lord Brougham, however, did 
not proceed in this wholesale way— 
but, with the most statesmanlike 
caution and prudence, (greater, per- 
haps, than was to have been expect- 
ed from his ardent and sanguine 
mind,) Lord Brougham in his bill, 
proposes at first to establish these 
courts only in two counties—Kent, 
at one end of the island, and North- 
umberland at the other. By this 
means the experiment would be fair- 
ly tried on a small scale, and, if the 
experiment succeeded, and those 
local courts were found to act be- 
neficially in the administration of 
justice, then they could, by a subse- 
quent act, be extended to the whole 
kingdom. On the other hand, if the 
experiment did not succeed, the evil 
is only local and partial, the expense 
trifling, and the act could be and 
would be, of course, repealed. 

“ Not so proceeds my Lord Grey. 
He does not cautiously feel his way 
—he does not apply the principle or 
the details of his bill, or any one 
point, on a small scale at first, in 
such a manner, that, if the measure 
was found either not to produce the 
good he predicted, or positively to 
Jead to some or all of the evils pre- 
dicted by others, it could be amend- 
ed or repealed. 

“ No—but with true epic frenzy, 
he dashes into the midst of things at 
once—extends his experiment over 
the whole system—and this, although 
he must be conscious, that, if he is 
mistaken in his hopes and expecta- 
tions, if the experiment fails, and 
either produces no good, or positive 
evil, it can never be altered, amend- 
ed, or recalled. You may withhold 
a privilege from the people, if you 
believe that it would prove hurtful 
even to themselves; but once give 
them a privilege, and nothing but 
military force can ever deprive them 
of it. On the contrary, they will use 
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what they have got to acquire greater 
power in the first instance, blind to 
the ultimate evils which it may bring 
on themselves. 

“ Could not Lord Grey, imitating 
the prudence of Lord Brougham, 
have granted members to some great 
towns—on any principle of elective 
franchise he pleased, even universal 
suffrage and vote by ballot? The 
advantages or disadvantages of such 
a mode of election could thus have 
been tried upon a small scale, which, 
if beneficial or harmless, might have 
been extended, but which, if found 
to be hurtful, Parliament would have 
had, not only the will, but the power 
to repeal, and vest the right of elec- 
tion in those towns in some other 
body of voters. 

“ In the same way, he might have 
selected one or two counties, and in 
them have given the right of voting 
to copyholders, tenants, ten poun 
aerygene or any others he thought 

est, and have tried for some years 
how this system worked, and then 
have extended or repealed it, accord- 
ing to the experience of its effects. 

“ This is the manner in which any 
man With common pretensions to 
be a statesman would have acted. 
This is the manner in which Lord 
Brougham set him the example of 
acting. This is the manner in which 
even the most rigid anti-reformer 
would have given him credit for act- 
ing, and probably would never have 
opposed him—for an anti-reformer, 
sincere in his opinions, would have 
been glad of a safe opportunity of 
seeing the evils he predicted verified 
in practice. 

“ What should we say of a farmer, 
who, hearing of a new species of 
grain, of which he had no experience, 
should sow at once his whole dispo- 
sable ground with it, at the risk of 
losing all, instead of trying it at first 
on one or two acres? Or what should 
we say of a physician, who, hearin 
of a new medicine, of which he ha 
no experience, as a cure for fever, 
should at once give it to the whole 
fever patients in an hospital, instead 
of cautiously trying it on one or two? 

“ Yet this. is just what Earl Grey 
has done. He has entered on a path 
where there is no receding—vestigia 
nulla retrorsum—facilis descensus 
Averni—sed revocare gradus, hic 
labor, hoc opus .% It is easy fora 
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great country to fall into a demo- 
cracy ; but the rise from it is only to 
military despotism, which was, and 
would have continued to be, the fate 
of France, but for the madness of 
the despot.—Yours, &c. 

“ Senex.” 


Werethere afew more newspapers 
in Scotland like the excellent one from 
which we have quoted these excel- 
lent letters, (and which we strenu- 
ously recommend to the patron- 
age of all true men,) maintaining the 
same principles with the same talent 
and temper—and out of Edinburgh 
there iepsreg moms: A are now none 
such to our knowledge, except the 
Glasgow Herald and the Glasgow 
Courier—both admirable—and the 
Dumfries Journal, and, may we hope, 
the Paisley Advertiser—the minds 
of the lower and middle orders would 
have an antidote provided against the 
poison of false notions, and, if we 
may use an expression which, we be- 
lieve, is in Junius, false facts, which 
the ignorant, always credulous, and 
especially in times of such political ex- 
citement, unsuspectingly and greedi- 
ly swallow from the hands of de- 
signing, and dangerous, and wicked 
men, who, they suppose, are their 
friends and physicians, but who are 
the worst of quacks and enemies. 

And now, in good earnest, we 
are about to conclude, and, as we 
began—and hope likewise continued 
—in good-humour, at least with our- 
selves, and about one half of the 
world. We do not mean that better 
half which is called the fair sex—but 
the Tory Segment of the Circle, 
which is in itself, we firmly believe, 
were it visible through mist and 
cloud, at least a semicircle, and yet 
destined—for we behold itcrescent— 
in clear autumnal nights to expand 
into the most beautiful of all figures, 
and, like the full harvest moon, hang 
like a silver lamp in Heaven. 

In bidding farewell—perhaps for 
ever and a day—perhaps but for a 
few months—to the Edinburgh Elec- 
tion, allow us to say that the popu- 
lar candidate may not always be 
such a man as Mr Jeffrey. en 


the hustings have been erected at 
the Cross, the day may come when 
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the mob shall, in preference even 
to the Lord Advocate, elect some 
worthless demagogue. Their favour 
is no secure possession; and rarely 
has it been long enjoyed by genius 
and virtue. What measures may be 
popular with an Edinburgh mob, and 
what men their idols, after a few 
sittings of a Reformed Parliament, 
it is not for Tories like us to pro- 
phesy ; but this we know, that some 
of the measures will be such as his 
Lordship, if faithful to the principles 
of his past political life, will spurn 
at with indignation, and some of the 
men, such as he, a gentleman, would 
be loath to admit into his society or 
friendship. Democrats must have 
their demagogue ; but “ the Advo- 
cate” has few of the good, and none 
of the bad qualities that might fit a 
man for that office. For he wants 
the vulgar nerve and commonplace 
decision which may be numbered 
among the good—and of reckless- 
ness, insolence, hypocrisy, and fero- 
city, which are a few of the bad, and 
among the most essential, he is as 
destitute as a child or a gentle- 
man. 

The democratic spirit, whether 
widely extended or not over Scot- 
land, we, who know something of 
the population, shall not pretend to 
declare ; but certainly it has, within 
these few weeks, shewn itself more 
undisguisedly, and spoken more vio- 
lently, than we had ever feared to 
see or hear among our rural dwell- 
ers. The disgraceful conduct of the 
mob in Lanark, at the county elec- 
tion, kept the Edinburgh mob in 
countenance, and shewed that the 
town had stained the country ; while 
gentlemen of birth and education, 
while pretending to be shocked, or 
perhaps really so, with the scene in 
the church, and averse to the mur- 
dering of the Tory candidate with 
broken bottles, held such language 
in the inn as was admirably calcu- 
lated to foster the savage spirit that 
gave rise to such an outrage. But 


“ The blood of Douglas will protect it- 
self.” 


And with that sentiment—which is 
of general aero to all good 
men—Farewell ! 
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DR PARR AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


No. 


Axsout the year 1789, Dr Parr was 
involved in two literary broils—the 
one purely offensive, the other nearly 
so—though, as usual, the doctor 
coloured them to his own mind, as 
measures of just retaliation. The 
first was his republication of a for- 

otten pamphlet, written by Bishop 
arburton, and afterwards anxious- 
ly suppressed by his orders; and 
to this he united another, “ by a 
Warburtonian,” viz. Bishop Hurd; 
prefixing to the whole a preface, 
and a most rhetorical dedication, 
from his own pen, in which he la- 
bours to characterise both the bi- 
shops, but especially the living one, 
in terms that, whilst wearing some 
shew of justice, should also be as 
sarcastic and as injurious as possible. 
The mere act of reviving what the 
authors themselves had been zealous 
to suppress, is already sufficiently 
offensive, and expressive of a spite- 
ful mind, had the preface even been 
spared. What are we to consider 
the provocation to a piece of mischief 
so puerile, and apparently so wan- 
ton? Listen to the doctor, and you 
will suppose that no motive but the 
purest and most philanthropic had 
governed him: Peland had been 
“most petulantly insulted,and Jortin 
most inhumanly vilified.’”- Well— 
and what then? Better men than 
ever stood upon their pins have 
been insulted and vilified, nay, hus- 
tled, floored, smashed, and robbed of 
= watches and seals. Besides, 
ard words break no bones. And 
why could not the two dissenters 
have settled their own quarrels with 
the two bishops? In effect, they had 
done so. Why must Dr Parr in- 
trude his person into the row, long 
after it was extinct, and when three 
out of four parties interested were 
in their graves? Oh, but, says Dr 
Parr, the example was the thing: 
neither of the offenders had been 
poet and their impunity, if to- 
erated, would encourage future 
bishops to the same species of offence. 
He was resolved to deter others 
from supposing “that what has been 
repeatedly and deliberately done’ in 
secret, will not, sooner or later, be 
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punished openly.” Finally, coming 
nearer to the true purpose of the 
whole, he avows that “ it was in- 
tended to lessen the number of those 
who speak too well of Bishop Hurd.” 

Vain and tortuous disguises of 
malice self-betrayed! Now, let us 
hear the true lurking motives to this 
almost unprincipled attack, which 
Dr Parr so studiously masked under 
pretexts of public purposes. One 
writer tells us, that Parr, on a visit 
to Hartlebury, (the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s residence,) had been dis- 
missed with little ceremony, and 
with hospitable attentions either none 
at all, or so chilling as to pique 
his pride. This anecdote, however, 
we have reason to think, refers toa 
period subsequent to the original 
offence. Perhaps this might first 
arise, as a mutual offence, in a case 
where the bishop drew upon himself 
the ferocious resentment of Parr, by 
his hesitation in passing one of Parr’s 
friends, then a candidate for holy or- 
ders. Even this resentment, however, 
was possibly no more than the first 
expression of Parr’s secret mortifica- 
tion at the bishop’s private opinion 
of his sermon on education. No- 
thing travels faster in this world than 
the ill-natured critiques of literary 
men upon each other ; and Parr pro- 
bably heard from a thousand quar- 
ters that Hurd had expressed his dis- 
like to the style, or the preposte- 
rous length of this “ vernacular ser- 
mon.” That this anecdote is true, 
nobody doubts who remembers the 
pointed manner in which Parr him- 
self alludes, in his dedication, to 
Bishop Hurd’s “ rooted antipathy 
to long vernacular sermons from Dr 
Parr.” 

Such are often the true motives 
even of good men, when their per- 
sonal feelings are roused. The whole 
pretence of Parr was a fiction. Jor- 
tin and Leland were already aven- 
ged: both had retaliated upon Hurd, 
and, as Parr fancied, with success: 
the one, he said, had “ chastised” 
Hurd with “ wit”’—the other had 
“baffled” him with “argument.” So 
many cudgellings for one crime were 
out of all rule, “ These two excel- 
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lent men,” says Parr, “ were not to 
be annoyed again and again by the 
poisonous arrows of slander.” Nei- 
ther was “9 ne gene — to rv 
“ again an in” pulled up to the 
aulite bar, a caneel rag having 
annoyed them. “ Tit for tat” all the 
world over; and if a man, “ being 
fap,” as Pistol observes, and also too 
lively with young blood, will “ try 
conclusions,’ and perhaps “ assault 
and batter” a leash of worthy men, 
he must pay. But having paid—(as, 
suppose, five pounds )—then, at Bow- 
street or anywhere else, he is held 
entitled to his five pounds worth of 
battery. He has bought it, settled 
the bill, and got a stamped receipt. 
For them to claim further payment 
—entitles Aim to further battery. 
_ But one argument shall put down 
Dr Parr’s pretences. Were Jortin 
and Leland the only parties to whom 
Hurd or Warburton had furnished 
actionable matter? Not by a hun- 
dred. They had run a muck at all 
the men who lay in their path. To 
o no farther than one of Parr’s 
riends: Bishop Lowth and Hume 
had been assaulted with more injus- 
tice than either of those for whom 
Parr stood forward. Hurd had called 
Hume “ a puny dialectician.” Now 
this was insolence. Hume, even as 
a litterator, was every way superior 
to the weg i but, as a dialectician, 
Hume to Hurd was a Titan to a 
pigmy. The Essay on Necessary 
Connexion, which was the seed that 
has since germinated into the mighty 
forest of German philosophy, was 
hardly in one sentence within Hurd’s 
comprehension. As to Lowth, we 
would not quarrel with those who 
should fasten a quarrel upon him. 
But, if that is our way of think- 
ing, it was not Parr’s. He was in- 
censed at Hurd for his depreciation 
of Lowth. He was incensed with 
him, and justly, for his affected con- 
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tempt of Hume. He was incensed 
with another worthy bishop for insi- 
diously calling Lardner “ industri- 
ous,” as though, in raising such a 
ile as the Credibility of Gospel 
Sietery, (a work which, to our know- 
ledge, once broke a man’s spinal 
bone, so many and so stout are its 
volumes!) he had no other merit 
than that of supporting his “ wife 
and family.” Why, then, my Sam, 
did you not visit for these offences ? 
This question, so far as it regards 
Hume, Sam answers himself. “ Le- 
land and Jortin,” says he, “ had 
a right to expect from their clerical 
opponent a milder and more respect- 
ful treatment than that given to a 
sceptic who scoffed at all the princi- 
ples of religion.” * By no means, 
doctor; we beg your pardon. Le- 
land and Jortin had a right to fair 
play ; and to so much, every man, 
Tros Tyriusve, has the same right. 
But, once for all, let us hear an an- 
swer to this: If Leland and Jortin 
had a privileged case by comparison 
with Hume, and a claim upon Hurd’s 
forbearance, much more had Lowth 
a privileged case as regarded Parr, 
and a claim, if any man could have, 
upon his vindictive friendship. For 
Lowth had been Parr’s earliest pa- 
tron. How comes it, then, that he 
left Lowth to the protection of Pro- 
vidence ? Lowth, it will be said, re- 
dressed his own wrongs. True. He 
did so; but so did all of them— 
Hume, Jortin, Leland, and the “ tottle 
of the whole.” Supposing, there- 
fore, Dr Parr sought a case for 
his Quixotism, in which he might 
avenge a man that was past avenging 
himself, why did he not swinge his 
patron, Lowth, for taking liberties 
with Richard Bentley? This case 
was a very bad one ; the “ petulance” 
of Hurd could not be worse than the 
petulance of Lowth; and what a dif- 
ference in the objects of their attack! 
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* Dr Parr adds—* and who had endeavoured to loosen the strongest obligations of mo- 


rality.” 


These words are likely to be overlooked, as though they were thrown in merely 


to round the rhythmus of the sentence, or (if really significant) importing no more than 
that relaxation of morals which naturally accompanies the shaking of religious sanctions. 
But more is meant than this; and there is a mystery in the matter which we cannot fa- 


thom. 


For elsewhere (vol. iii. p. 378), he speaks of the destructive consequences of 


Hume’s Essays “ to the sacred interests of morality :”’—and still more pointedly in another 
place (on Politics, Jurisprudence, &c. vol. iii. p. 283), he speaks of Hume as having 
“ taught the inconsiderate and the innocent to think with diminished horror not of adul- 
tery only, but of other impurities tog flagitious to be named.” What does he mean ? 
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Finally, let us remember this: Mil- 
ner, the papist of Winchester, had 
the audacity publicly to denounce 
Porteous, bishop of London, as a bi- 
get and a falsifier of facts; Bishop 

oadly and Bishop Shipley, as Soci- 
nians ; Hallifax, bishop of Durham, 
as a papist, (thus literally applying 
to Dr Hallifax the very identical 
aspersion which he had himself wi- 
ped off from Bishop Butler, in his 
edition of that prelate’s works); Dr 
Rennell as aknave ; and the Bishops 
Barrington, Watson, Benson, and 
Sparke, as insincere believers in the 
Protestant faith. This ruffian, for 
such he really was, Dr Parr address- 
ed in a long letter meant for the 
press. But he never printed his let- 
ter ; and, now that it 7s printed, what 
do we find? An expostulation run- 
ning over with courtesy, forbearance, 
and unreasonable concessions; no 
sneering; no threats. So mild was 
Dr Parr in defending outraged truth 
—so furious in avenging his wound- 
ed self-love ! 

Such was the famous attack on 
Hurd, in its moving impulse. As to 
its literary merit, doubtless that is 
very considerable. Perhaps the au- 
thor of the Pursuits of Literature, 
went too far in styling it “ astonish- 
ing and splendid.” Assuredly it is 
in bad taste—not so much for its 
excess of antithesis, simply consi- 
dered; that is rightly detended by 
Mr Field, as a legitimate engine of 
rhetorical effects; but for the effort 
and visible straining which are often 
too palpably put forth, in finding 
matter suitable for loading the oppo- 
site scales of the antithetic balance. 
However, it is a jeu d’esprit of great 
ability, and may give to an English 
reader some notion of the Bellenden 
Preface.* 

The other feud of this period 
forms a singular chapter in the se- 
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cret history of books. Dr White, 
the Oxford Professor of Arabic, had 
preached and meee the Bamp- 
ton lectures. ‘They were much ad- 
mired.t All at once a discovery was 
made, that a part of these lectures: 
had been written by a Mr Badcock, 
a dissenting minister, recently dead, 
who latter] y conformed tothe Church 
of England. This discovery was 
made through a bond for L.500 given 
by Dr White to Mr Badcock, which 
his sister endeavoured to recover, 
and which the Professor was weak 
enough to resist. The ground which 
he took was plausible—that the bond 
had been given, not for work done, 
but for work to be done. At the 
very time when this affair broke out, 
Dr Parr happened to arrive at Ox- 
ford. White was his intimate friend. 
But it is difficult to imagine a sort of 
conduct less reconcilablé with the 
obligations of friendship, than that 
which he adopted. Without delay, or 
consultation with Professor White, he 
avowed his peremptory disbelief in 
Badcock’s claim, on the ground that 
he was himself the contributor of a 
very considerable share to these lec- 
tures. Never did man do a more 
critical injury to a friend ; and were 
it not that the irritations of jealous 
vanity, with constitutional inconti- 
nency of secrets, seem to have over- 
powered and surprised his better 
resolutions, we should be compelled 
to pronounce it perfidy. Whatso- 
ever help of this nature one literary 
man gives to another, carries with it 
an implied obligation to secrecy; 
otherwise, what else results than 
that, under the mask of giving a par- 
tial assistance to a friend’s literary 
fame, the writer has, in fact, been 
furnishing himself with the means 
of crushing it entirely. He has given 
a trifle that he might take away the 
whole; for, after such an exposure, 





* It is usually taken for granted, that Hurd had nothing to say for himself in this case, 


and was on that account discreetly silent. 


But this is a mistake. 


He had enough to 


allege against Jortin and Leland, to have turned the tables on their champion; but his 
motive for silence was perhaps this: Parr threatened that, if answered, he would come 
back “ again and again” upon the same ground; and, if treated with sneers, he protested 


that he would give “ no quarter.” 


Now, in such a war, Hurd would have had his hands 
tied by the restraints of his episcopal dignity. 


+ Gibbon, in his fifty-second chapter, had spoken of White in high terms: “ He sus- 
tains,” says he, “the part of a lively and eloquent advocate ; and sometimes rises to the 


merit of an historian and philosopher.” 
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a man has credit for nothing as his 
own. And this injury was, as we 
have said, critical: coming at the 
moment of Mr Badcock’s claim, 
about which much doubt prevailed, 
and was likely to prevail, from the 
death of the only person who could 
effectually meet the denial of White, 
Dr Parr’s claim at one and the same 
time authenticated itself and Bad- 
cock’s. 

Meantime Parr’s claim was « true 
one. Mr Kett (so well known in 
Oxford by the name of Horse Kett, 
from his equine physiognomy) thus 
states the amount of Parr’s contribu- 
tions, and their value: “ Whether I 
consider the solidity of the argument, 
the comprehension of thought, or the 
splendour of style, I think them, upon 

e whole, the most able and elegant 
parts of the lectures. In point of 

uantity they are considerable, as 

ey are more than a fifth of the 
whole, without reckoning the cor- 
rected passages. But their intrinsic 
excellence is such, that any person, 
with such materials, might not only 
have obtained a great deal of present 
applause, but lasting fame. They 
are in the highest style of composi- 
tion, as they are of a philosophical 
and refined cast, and make many of 
the other parts of the lecture with 
which they are connected appear no- 
thing more than loose and florid de- 
clamation.” 

Laborious investigations, confer- 
ences, and explanations followed ; in 
which, it appears to us, that Dr Parr 
behaved with little generosity, and 
White with much duplicity. One 
incident is remarkable: Dr Parsons 
of Baliol College, one of the arbi- 
trators or referees, at length with- 
drew himself from the service he 
had undertaken, in so pointed a 
manner as to convinee us that he 
also had very considerable rights of 
= in these lectures, which his 

onour or his kindness had obliged 
him to dissemble ; and that, in some 
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one of Parr’s reclamations, in ma- 
king which he relied confessedly 
on a very vague recollection, or a 
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still vaguer discrimination of styles, 
he had unintentionally been tres- 
assing on ground which Parsons 


ew to be his own. This is our 
private opinion. To the parties in- 
terested never was any literary broil 
so full of vexation.* Cabals were 
fermenting in Oxford in the interest 
of White on the one hand, or of Dr 
Gabriel of Bath on the other: the 
public journals took up the affair, 
with their usual imperfect informa- 
tion: private characters suffered : 
old friendships were dissolved for 
ever: and, finally, no party reaped 
either profit or honour from this 
contest for the proportions of pro- 

erty in a book, which has long since 
een consigned to oblivion by the 
world. 

But, after all, the worst scandal 
of this transaction settled not upon 
any individual so much as upon 
the professional body of divines in 
general. -That part of the corre- 
spondence which got abroad, admit- 
ted the public painfully behind the 
curtain, and exhibited the writers 
concerting their parts, and arranging 
their coups-de-théatre, in a manner 
but little creditable to their sincerity. 
They had the air at one time of at- 
torneys, scheming to obtain a verdict 
for Christianity ; at another, of mar- 
tinets, arranging the draperies of 
their costume, or of figurantes, atti- 
tudinizing for effect. We must be 
particularly brilliant, says White, in 
that aoe where we attack Gibbon. 
Alas! for the ancient faith—the pri- 
mitive devotion—that burned in the 
evangelists, martyrs, and reformers, 
in Hilarion or Paul, in Wycliffe or 
Luther! How little room did that 
allow for any thoughts about them- 
selves! Dr Parr, however, was no 
party to this huckstering traffic of 
devotional feeling, or this manufac- 
ture of spiritual thunder. Hypocrisy 





* Mr Kett, whose position in Oxford enabled him to overlook the whole game, came 
te the same conclusion ; for in dissuading Dr Parr frem coming forward as an active par- 
ticipator in the dispute, he says, ‘ F cannot help considering the whole affair as containing 
something necessarily injurious to the reputation of all who engage in it.” He also admo- 
nished the Doctor, “ that the unconditional manner in which he gave his assistance, ought 


te induce him to be silent.” 


What Mr Kett meant by silence, was abstinence from the 


press ; but the same reasons applied: to oral communieations ; and in that sense it was no 
longer possible for Dr Parr to be silent. 
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was not his failing: whatever were 
his religious opinions, his feelings of 
devotion were thoroughly sincere. 
But he suffered from the connexion 
in which his name appeared ; and, as 
regarded the duties of a friend, his 
character has suffered in this trans- 
action permanently, from his own 
indiscretions, and the infirmity of his 
too ungenerous vanity. 

To sum up Dr Parr’s pretensions 
as a man of letters, we have already 
sufficiently acknowledged that his 
talents were splendid, and fitted, un- 
der suitable guidance, to have pro- 
duced a more brilliant impression 
on his own age than they really did, 
and a more lasting one on the next 
age than they ever will. In his life- 
time, it is true, that the applauses of 
his many pupils, and his great poli- 
tical friends, to a certain extent, 
made up for all deficiencies on his 
own part; but now, when these vica- 
rious props are withdrawn, the dis- 
proportion is enormous, and here- 
after will appear to be more so, be- 
tween the talents that he possessed 
and the effects that he accomplished. 
This result is imputable, in part, to 
his own want of exertion, and the 
indolence with which he shrank from 
undertaking any labour of great com- 
pass or research, the very best of his 
performances being mere velitations, 
skirmishes, or academic exercises ; 
and in part, also, it is imputable to 
a cause less open to moral reproach, 
viz. the comparative poverty of his 
philosophic understanding, between 
which and his talents there was no 
equilibrium. He gave a bright and 
gaudy colouring to truths which were 
too often trite, mean, or self-evident. 
And the impression was ineradica- 
ble in a keen observer’s mind, of a 
perpetual swell, glitter, and false in- 
flation, beyond the occasion, and 
without a corresponding activity or 
power of thought. His architecture 
was barbaresque—rich in decoration, 
colossal in proportions, but unsym- 
metrical, and reposing on no massy 
foundations. It is very possible, and 
not uncommon, to have a poor un- 
derstanding combined with fine ta- 
lents. Wedo not say that Dr Parr’s 
understanding was a poor one; but 
it was not emphatically a fine one, 
not habitually profound, not philo- 
sophically subtle. Unquestionably 
it was mismatched, in point of natu- 
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ral vigour, with his talents—that is, 
his powers of giving effect to his 
thoughts, and realizing his concep- 
tions. The splendours of Burke, yo- 
ked, as they were, with the very finest 
—subtlest—and most combining in- 
tellect, that ever yet has been ap- 
plied to political philosophy, awoke 
no sense of disparity or false balance 
in his powers. But in the case of 
Parr, we feel that, having once tasted 
the luxury of his periodic sentences, 
with their ample volume of sound 
and self-revolving rhythmus—having 
enjoyed his artful antithesis, and so- 
lemn antilibration of cadences— 
we have had the cream of his pecu- 
liar excellencies, and may exclaim 
with Juvenal, Venimus ad summum 
fortune, or with Romeo, that it is 
time to be gone, because “ the sport 
is at the best.” 

As to that other cause, which co- 
operated to the effect we have been 
stating, Parr’s indolence, or unper- 
severing industry—his excuse was 
the less, that his stomach was as 
strong as the shield of Telamonian 
Ajax, and his spirits, even under at- 
tacks of illness, were indomitable, 
and (as he himself styles them) “ lion 
spirits.” Heavens! what an advan- 
tage in that temperament above the 
general condition of literary men! 
Coleridge, for example, struggling 
with the ravages of opium for the 
last 30 years, and with the res angusta 
domi, in a degree never known to 
Parr, has contrived to print a dozen 
8vo volumes. And were all his con- 
tributions to the Morning Post and 
Courier collected, and his letters, 
many and long, together with his 
innumerable notes on the fly-leaves 
and margins of books, he would ap- 
pear to have been a most volumi- 
nous author, instead of meriting the 
reproach which too often we have 
been fated to hear, of shameful in- 
dolence and waste of stupendous 

owers. Of Dr Parr’s very criminal 
indolence, there was but one pal- 
liation : Much of his life had passed 
in the labours of the school-room ; 
and his leisure from those was ex- 
cusably turned to purposes of relax- 
ation. Still he had latterly a long 
period of immunity from toils of 
every kind; he had a library of 
above ten thousand volumes ; he had 
increasing wealth ; and, for years, he 
toiled not, neither did he spin. As 
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to his execrable hand-writing, that 
is rather an explanation than a justi- 
fication of his sterility. Pretty often 
he had the aid of volunteer amanu- 
enses; and was he at any time too 
poor to have paid a secretary? Be- 
ginning with some advantages for li- 
terary research so much beyond those 
of Gibbon, in his far greater famili- 
arity with the languages of ancient 
books, why should Dr Parr, the apo- 
logist of universities against Gibbon, 
not have left behind him a monu- 
ment of learned industry as elaborate 
and as useful as his ? On the whole, 
we fear that Dr Parr, as an author, 
must always be classed with those 
who have spent their vigour upon 
ludicra, certamina, and sciomachie, 
mock fights, mimic rehearsals, and 
combats, with the momentary exha- 
lations of party madness, rather than 
upon the “ good fight” of a scholar 
and a Christian, in that eternal war 
which exists between ignorance and 
truth, between the world and pure 
religion ; that his knowledge and the 
sweat of his brow have been Jaid out 
upon palaces of ice, incapable of sur- 
viving the immediate atmosphere un- 
der which they arose, and dissolving 
with the first revolution of the sea- 
sons, rather than upon the massy 
Roman masonry that might have sus- 
tained his influence to a distant pos- 
terity. This may seem his misfor- 
tune, but then it was a misfortune 
to have been foreseen, And, for the 
more intrinsic qualities of his works, 
it will be recorded in their very fate 
that, if their execution was some- 
times such as to challenge a perma- 
nent interest, their matter was unable 
to support so great a distinction ; and 
that perhaps, of all known works, 
they are best fitted to illustrate the 
critical objection of materiem super- 
abat opus ; and finally, with regard 
to their author, that hardly any wri- 
ter of age so mature, of education so 
regular, and of pursuits so solemn 
and professional, had derived his 
subjects from occasions so epheme- 
ral, or his excitement from motives 
so personal. 

It remains that we should speak 
of Dr Parr as a politician and as a 
divine : and fortunately the transcen- 
dent character of the facts will bring 
those inquests within the range of a 
short trial and aself-evident verdict. 

First, as a politician, The French 
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Revolution found Dr Parr a Jacobin; 
found, we say, not made. Of this 
there is abundant presumption. To 
give his vote for Wilkes, he faced a 
situation of considerable risk ; he was 
unwigged, and probably saved his 
life by escaping through a back win- 
dow to his horse. Considering that he 
was then the Reverend Samuel Parr, 
this argued no trivial sympathy with 
the seditious agitator. It is true that 
a p> es question was at issue 
in the case of Wilkes’s expulsion ; 
but it does not appear that Parr gave 
his countenance to Wilkes the purist 
of the constitution, so much as Wilkes 
the demagogue ; and loved him upon 
the principle Jaid down by Junius, 
viz. “ so long as he was a thorn in 
the king’s side.” Besides, right or 
wrong in politics, ought an impure 
scoffer like Wilkes, notoriously the 
author of a most scandalous and ob- 
scene parody, to have commanded 
the volunteer and ardent support of 
aclergyman ? Was this decent? Such 
however, were Parr’s earliest attach- 
ments, and such the leonine ardour 
with which he displayed them. Ina 
better cause we should have admired 
his courage; for he seems to have 
been resolved to go to Brentford, 
though there had been “ as many 
devils there as tiles upon the roof.” 
Well, in the fulness of time came 
the French Revolution. The first 
persons to sing public pzans of con- 
— in this country were the 
issenters of Birmingham—moving 
under the domineering influence of 
Dr Priestley. What followed is known 
to all whose recollections stretch 
back to those tumultuous days. Dr 
Priestley’s house was stormed and 
sacked by the Birmingham mob; his 
philosophical apparatus (as a private 
one, matchless) destroyed; his pa- 
pers, letters, philosophical MSS. scat- 
tered to the four winds; and the an- 
gry philosopher himself, by a fierce 
evanter of indignation, driven west- 
wards to America. These scenes 
passed in too close neighbourhood 
to Dr Parr, for a temper so combus- 
tible as his to escape kindling at the 
flame of party fury. We may be 
sure also, that he took the side of 
Priestley: to the extent of pity for his 
misfortunes, all good men did so; but 
as an approver of the conduct which 
provoked these misfortunes, we may 
almost venture to say that, amongst 
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the fifteen thousand clergymen of the 
Church of England, Dr Parr stood 
altogether alone. Every man of so- 
ber mind, whilst he commiserated 
Dr Priestley as an unfortunate man, 
and esteemed him as a very ingenious 
one, could view him in no other light 
than as the victim of his own folly 
and misguided passions. Political 
frenzy had prompted him to acts of 
defiance against a mob as fanatical in 
one direction as himself in another ; 
with this difference, however, that 
their fanaticism pointed to a very 
much more seasonable policy than 
the fanaticism of the celebrated ex- 
perimentalist. The mob had retorted 
as an insulted and irritated mob are 
likely to retort. They, who play at 
bowls, must expect rubbers. And Dr 
Parr, by mixing in the game, wanton- 
ly drew upon himself a participation 
in the danger—or at least a partici- 
pation in the terror ; for, after all, he 
seems to have been more frightened 
than seriously hurt. Great was his 

anic; schooled by Dr Priestley’s 
osses, he sent off his books hastily 
to Oxford. They suffered from the 
hasty removal; and at Oxford, where 
they were indifferently sheltered, 
they suffered still more. This lesson 
might have done him good service, 
had his temper allowed him to profit 
by it. But neither fear nor interest 
couldever check his fanaticism. With 
such a temper we may suppose that 
he was blinded to all sense of his 
own errors by the dazzling light with 
which his anger invested the errors 
of the opposite party. At an after 
period, the Doctor’s cries ascended 
to heaven in print against the mob 
and their criminal politics. Yet such 
is the temper of this world—that, if 
a grave philosopher, by shaking his 
fist, and other acts of bravado,should 
happen to provoke a company of un- 
lucky boys to reply with a shower of 
stones, people in general suffer their 
resentment to settle upon the philo- 
sopher for his wanton provocation, 
rather than on the boys for that la- 
pidary style of retort in which their 
skill naturally expresses itself. 

This affair, taken singly, being mix- 
ed up with considerations of person 
and neighbourhood, might, after all, 
but indifferently represent the con- 
dition of Dr Parr’s politics. Other 
ebullitions of his feelings about the 
same period were less equivocal. On 
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Mr Burke, for the crime of prising 
his memorable book on the Frenc 
Revolution, he inflicted the whimsi- 
cal punishment of inverting his por- 
trait—that is, suspending it with the 
head downwards. The insolent ty- 
ranny of this act is remarkable. Mr 
Burke had held up his “ protestin 
hand” against the Revolution; an 
he, if ever any man upon any ques- 
tion, had explained the philosophic 
grounds of his protest. It seemed, 
therefore, that with or without rea- 
sons, no dissent was tolerated from 
Dr Parr’s views. For, as to Mr 
Burke’s vehemence, it was no more 
than the natural warmth of sincerity. 
Precisely the same sentence of de- 
gradation, we believe, was executed 
none Mr Windham, and for the same 
offence. This was intelligible, and 
equity, if not justice. Equal acts me- 
rited equal treatment. But in a third 
case the same degradation, by greatly 
extending the construction of guilt, 
warranted much larger inferences 
against Dr Parr’s motives. This third 
criminal was Paley ; on his portrait, 
also, sentence of inversion was passed 
and executed, and for years it hung 
at Hatton in that position. What 
then had been Paley’s crime? Audi 

Sacinus majoris abolle ; he had liter- 
ally been guilty of writing Reasons 

for Contentment. The title explains 
its object. At a crisis of universal 
political irritation, when Paine’s 
works and the French Revolution 
had diffused a spirit of change, and 
the indefeasible evils of poverty were 
made handles of disaffection—being 
charged btm the institutions of the 
land, Dr Paley had exerted himself 
to dissipate all delusions, to rouse 
the ignorant to a sense of the awful 
blessings which they enjoyed under 
equal laws administered by a popu- 
lar government, and thus to save 
them as well from secret discon- 
tents as from publicly lending them- 
selves to the purposes of designing 
incendiaries. This was the service 
which he did, or attempted ; and for 
this only, neither more nor less, he 
incurred the wrath of Parr ; we may 
add that he was never forgiven. The 
following record of his feelings, in 
regard to Paley, he left behind him 
for publication :—* I never thought 
Paley an honest man; he had great 
sagacity, wit,and science; some good 
humour; but he was vain, inconsist- 
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ent,” [odd objections to come from 
Samuel Parr:] “ he was also, it ap- 
ars * * * ” [i. e. something too 
ad for Parr’s executors to print,] 
“ and selfish.” 

No one fact can better illustrate 
the furious disaffection of Dr Parr. 
Simply because a man applied his 
ae talents to a purpose of the 

ighest charity, which could no 
otherwise serve the existing minis- 
ters even remotely and mediately, 
than by first of all serving many 
thousands of his humble countrymen 
directly and essentially, he became 
with Dr Parr a marked man. After 
this it will not be surprising that 
even the Whiggish correspondents of 
Parr found occasion to remind him 
that England was not the country in 
sober sadness which it suited their 
party tactics to represent; that he 
was interpreting too literally the 
violences of their public polemics ; 
and that England did in fact continue 
to be, what she had so long been 
esteemed by all the world, except 
her eternal enemies, the ark to which 
were confided the dearest interests of 
man. 

In 1794, war had begun to rage; 
the revolutionary frenzy had pro- 
duced its bloodiest excesses; the 
gloom had terrifically deepened ; 
and the French reign of terror, by 
a very natural re-action on all the 
rest of Europe, produced a corre- 
sponding system of vigilance and 
coercion in all regular governments, 
which must now be admitted to have 
been too harsh and despotic, if view- 
ed apart from the extremities of the 
occasion. Upon questions, which 
depend for their adjudication upon 
the particular estimate which is 
taken of the impending dangers, 
there is room for great latitude of 
opinion amongst honest men. Con- 
stitutionally, and from mere dif- 
ferences of bodily temperament, 
men of the sanest judgments take 
radically different views of the very 
broadest cases that can arise; and 
mene as he did from Whiggish 

rincip es, Dr Parr is entitled to a 
arge indulgence in his construction 
and valuation of Mr Pitt’s policy. 
We can allow, therefore, most rea- 
dily for the fervour of interest which 
he took, not merely as a private 
friend to some of the parties con- 
cerned, but also as a politician, in 
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the state trials which occurred at 
that period. For poor Gerrald, as a 
splendid pupil of his own, as an un- 
fortunate man betrayed into cala- 
mity by generous enthusiasm, and 
as a martyr of most disinterested 
indiscretions, he was entitled to feel 
the very warmest concern. We our- 
selves, of principles so adverse to 
Dr Parr’s, are of opinion that Ger- 
rald was most harshly, nay, uncon- 
stitutionally, treated. He was tried 
under a superannuated law of Scot- 
land, which had arisen out of an- 
other condition of things, and was 
never meant for our times; it was a 
mere accident that such a law should 
be unrepealed; and a verdict was 
obtained against him that the rest of 
the empire could not have counte- 
nanced. This was a case beyond 
any other to merit a pardon, even in 
the view of those who thought Mr 
Gerrald a turbulent democrat, since 
undoubtedly the verdict was in some 
measure obtained surreptitiously. 
Conduct that, on one side the Bor- 
der, was punishable with transpor- 
tation; on the other, was confessed- 
ly, at the very utmost, a misdemea- 
nour. Under these circumstances, 
to have enforced the sentence, and 
to have thrown a man of genius and 
a scholar into the society of ruffians, 
and the very refuse of jails—was 
doubtless a harsh course. Warmth, 
therefore, and earnestness might be 
expected from Dr Parr, in behalf 
of his unhappy friend. But nothing 
short of childish defect of or, 
« 

Parr to insult the very person to 
whom he looked for a mitigation of 
the sentence. Yet this he did. Wri- 
ting to Mr Windham, as Secretary 
of State, for the exertion of his in- 
fluence with Mr Pitt, he told him 
with a bullying air that Mr Gerrald 
was as able a man as Mr Pitt, anda 
reat deal more learned. What fol- 

owed ? Mr Windham had been ac- 
uainted with the Doctor, and was 

the very man to have felt for the 
peculiar hardship of Mr Gerrald’s 
case. But of an application in this 
spirit he could not allow himself to 
take any favourable notice ; a formal 
official answer was returned; and 
Mr Gerrald’s sentence was permit- 
ted to take its course. From this 


we infer, that Dr Parr’s political en- 
thusiasm had then risen to the height 
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of fanaticism, which set at nought 
all ordinary discretion. 

However, the truth must be told: 
the first anti-Gallican war, though 
supported (as we shall always main- 
tain) by the élite of British society, 
by the property and education of the 
land, did not unite all hearts in its 
cause. There was still room left for 
honest recusants; though it is un- 
doubtedly true, that most of those 
who did actually stand forward con- 
spicuously in that character, were so 
upon any but laudable motives. Un- 
less where they happened to be be- 
trayed by natural defects of discre- 
tion, and original incapacity for cal- 
culating consequences—a case which 
we believe to be that of Dr Parr— 
nearly all the sturdy recusants to 
Mr Pitt’s policy moved upon the very 
worst impulses of anti-national feel- 
ing. Pitiably blind they were in some 
rare instances; but in more, despe- 
rately unpatriotic. Still we repeat 
that room was left for honest dissent 
up to a certain point ; and there are 
not a few, even now, amongst those 
whose patriotism was never tainted, 
and who gave to Mr Pitt the fullest 
benefit of their accession as regarded 

rinciples, that yet question the po- 
icy of a military _o against the 
infant republic of France—as that 
which in effect, by furnishing the 
occasion for resistance, finally deve- 
loped her yet unconscious strength. 

But a few short years sufficed to 
pen all this upon new foundations. 

f ever, in this world, a nation had 
one heart and one soul, it was the 
British nation in the spring of 1803. 
A poet, who had deeply protested 
against the first French war, at this 
crisis exclaimed, addressing the men 
of Kent— 


“ We all are with you now from shore to 
shore !” 


No need of sagacity at this time: 
blind instinct was sufficient to deve- 
lope the views of the Consular go- 
vernment, and to appreciate the one 
sole | gy which circumstances com- 
manded. And here it was the Whigs 
(we mean the Whigs in Parliament) 
lost themselves, and riveted that na- 
tional distrust which had first com- 
menced with the schism in the Whig 
Club. They would not change their 
tone; they would not open their 
eyes to the new state of things; but 
continued to palliate the worst atro- 
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cities of the enemy, and to prophesy 
a long heritage of shame and defeat 
for ourselves. At that period it was 
many times remarked, that the lon 
habit of expressing sympathy with 
the national foes, insensibly moulded 
the feelings of the Opposition to a 
tone of bitterness against a nation 
that spurned their abject counsels, 
and of too evident mortification at 
the spectacle of our military tri- 
umphs. To prophesy evil is an un- 
wise course for any man; it gives 
his vanity, and perhaps his personal 
enmities, an interest in the national 
disasters, and at all events disturbs 
the strength of his patriotic sympa- 
thies. Strange as it may sound, there 
have been Englishmen to whom it 
was thought necessary by their fa- 
milies cautiously to break the shock 
of the great news of Waterloo, so 
violent was the grief anticipated at 
the final prostration of their idol. 
We could mention one man, well- 
known in his day as a miscellaneous 
author, and not an unamiable man 
(though a coxcomb) in his character 
of literary patron,who, being accident- 
ally at a dinner party on the day when 
that mighty catastrophe reached Nor- 
folk, was kept in ignorance of the 
news by an arrangement concerted 
separately with each of the guests as 
he arrived; it was understood that 
this precaution was requisite to en- 
sure his attendance at dinner. 

No such case ever has occurred iu 
France. The martial successes of 
France in the days of Louis XIV., 
when the unhappy Palatinate was 
given up to desolation, obtained the 
cordial sympathy of the whole peo- 
ple, no less than the still more atro- 
cious acts of Napoleon. No excess 
of profligacy and injustice has ever 
damped the unity of patriotic joy 
amongst the French: no sanctity of 
defensive warfare was ever availed 
to ensure it amongst the English. 
And, generally, this may express no 
more than that freedom of thought 
amongst ourselves, which presents 
all public topics under every variety 
of phasis. But as there are cases in 
morals a which good feeling pre- 
cludes all variety of judgment, so in 
politics there are rare crises upon 
which the good and evil of posterity 
so essentially depend, and, above all, 
which touch national honour in so 
capital a point, that any diversity of 
feeling is irreconcilable with just 
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moral feeling. Absolute conformity 
is required to the national 
and no toleration exists for dissent- 
ers of any class. 

Such a case existed from 1803 to 
1815, and more eminently than ever 
before in the history of mankind. 
What was Dr Parr’s behaviour? We 
shall not go into it at length: to see 
a good man wandering so grievously 
from the path of his clear duty, is 
afflicting ; and a few instances will 
tell in what channel his feelings ran. 
In the spring of 1814, when all Chris- 
tendom was exulting in the ap- 
proaching destruction of the de- 
stroyer, Dr Parr writes thus to Mr 
Coke :—“ My indignation at the Eng- 
lish government, as the real and im- 

lacable disturbers of the peace of 
Zurope, increases daily and hourly ; 
and from that malignant spirit which 
began to act in 1793, and is now re- 
inforced by the accession of such an 
auxiliary as the Prince Regent, I for- 
bode the most disastrous conse- 
quences. My fear is, that the allies 
will be overruled by the earnestness, 
or cajoled by the bribes, of the Prince 
Regent and his minions.”—So then, 
upon this view of things, Jena, Aus- 
terlitz, Borodino,—the outrages upon 
Spain, Portugal, Germany, Russia, 
were not French, but British acts. 
But patience! 

In what way it was that Dr Parr 
received the Waterloonews, we learn 
from no express record; but indi- 
rectly, we can easily collect it. About 
two months before that battle, he an- 
ticipated such an event as what was 
most to be abominated. The hori- 
zon already reddened with the dawn 
of that coming retribution—already 
it was believed that to England, in 
reward of her matchless perseve- 
rance, would be assigned the exter- 
minating sword, and Dr Parr—sha- 
ring the belief, but abjuring the mo- 
ral hopes of the time—sickens at the 
prospect. Worse than this we cannot 
say ofany man. We may add, however, 
that his condition of feeling on these 
subjects continued pretty uniform. 
He wrote violently against assassi- 
nation, and the exception often urged 
in favour of tyrannicide. But how 
exclusively the benefit of even this 
doctrine was applied to our enemy, 
may be judged by this :—Mr Perci- 
val was murdered by a man whom 
he did not know by sight; Dr Parr’s 
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attention is attracted by no one con- 
sideration but the excuses whicli 
might be offered for the assassin. 
The Duc de Berri is murdered with- 
out even the shadow of a provoca- 


olicy, - 
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tion; Dr Parr assures his corre- 
spondent that he [not the murderer, 
as one would naturally wish to un- 
derstand the passage, but the mur- 
dered prince] was a “vulgar ruffian.” 
Again, as another illustration of his 
fanatic violence, Mr Hone publishes 

arodies on the Scriptures; as a po- 
Fitician after his own heart, though in 
a conscious opposition to the deco- 
rums of his sacred profession, and 
to his own sincere reverence for re- 
ligion, Dr Parr encourages and sanc- 
tions him by a money subscription. 
And we find the Duke of Bedford, 
who forfeited the distinction of re- 
presenting his sovereign in his own 
county, solely by a participation in 
the same expression of approbation, 
directly justifying his conduct (upon 


-which in some views he felt a doubt), 


by Dr Parr’s example. We might 
accumulate many more examples, 
but enough is here cited to shew, 
that, as a politician, Dr Parr stood 
aloof from his country in the hour 
of her most memorable trials, and 
dishonoured his grey hairs by abso- 
lute fanaticism, that lost sight finally 
even of his religious principles. 
This leads us to the view of Dr 
Parr as a divine, in which it had been 
our intention to shew that in every 
part of his life he allowed the prin- 
ciples of his theology to be biassed 
by his political prejudices. Dissent- 
ers of all classes were welcome to 
him, whether their dissent began 
originally upon religious or political 
views, because in any case it termi- 
nated in hostility to the State. Upon 
examining Dr Parr’s sermons, we 
find too little of a regular chain or 
system of religious principles to sus- 
tain the review which we meditated: 
and of the correspondence yet pub- 
lished, too small a part turns upon 
religious questions to do much in 
supplying this defect. We shall con- 
tent ourselves for the present, there- 
fore, with observing, that, whilst he 
dwelt with ludicrous self-congratula- 
tion upon the support he gave to or- 
thodoxy in the purest trifles, he rea!- 
ly betrayed the interests of his 
church in its two capital interests, as 
against the Roman Catholics on the 
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one hand, and the Socinians on the 
other. Long and laboured were his 
pleadings for the Roman Catholics, 
and for the relaxation of the penal 
laws against them, in his notes upon 
Mr Fox’s History; and on the other 
hand he attacked the Archbishop of 
Dublin, otherwise a friend and ad- 
mirer, in a rancorous tone, for deny- 
ing the title of Christianity (in which 
denial he is countenanced by many 
ascore of learned and pious men) to 
Socinianism. Finally, he left for post- 
humous publication, a printed re- 
cord of his dissatisfaction with Anti- 
Socinian and Anti-Arian arguments : 
and he has left repeated evidence, 
apart from his known leaning to So- 
cinian views, that he had not in any 
stage of his life adopted any system 
at all which could properly class him 
with the believers in the Trinity. 

Dr Parr in one point shewed him- 
self superior to a popular error: even 
Archbishop Laud, but more memora- 
bly another Primate (Wake) of the 
following century, had fallen into the 
weakness of supposing that the 
English church and the Gallican 
could terminate their differences as 
if by a compact of mutual conces- 
sion. But no treaty of politics could 
restore the real “ Catholic unity ;” no 
remedy could in that way be applied 
to the evils of schism in the Chris- 
tianchurch. Towns and territory may 
be the subject of cession, but not 
truth. And of this Dr Parr was fully 
sensible. Yet in other aspects of the 
same weak passion for a hollow name 
of peace, Dr Parr was often as blind 
as others. Pity that he had not more 
uniformly remembered the spirit of a 
maxim which he sometimes quoted 
from Grotius—that he so loved peace, 
as not to sacrifice the truth. He per- 
suaded himself often that the differ- 
ences of men in religious matters 
were in a large proportion verbal ; a 
common, a very common, but a very 
shallow maxim. On the contrary, 
from our earliest days we have re- 
marked, that for one verbal dispute 
which passes for a real one, there are 
ten disputes turning upon things 
which are generally dismissed as ver- 
bal. “ Tu fis,” says Boileau, 
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‘* Tu fis dans une guerre si triste et si longue , 
Périr tant de Chrétiens—martyrs d’une 


diphthongue.” 


Martyrs of a diphthong! Yes. But 
Boileau, as much as any body, main - 
tained that this single diphthong was 
the occasion that the church “ sentit 
—trembler la verite Chretienne :” the 
whole | paerame truth of Christianity 
reposed upon that one diphthong—for 
it made the whole difference between 
the Catholic éze#es and the Arian 
éuoucsos : 80 mighty are the differences 
which may be caused, not by a word 
only, but even by a syllable; and so 
truly did Boileau, therefore, charac- 
terise even that as “ une sillabe im- 
pie.” (Sat. xii.) 

We have questioned the systematic 
perfection—the orbicularity (so to 
speak) of Dr Parr’s classical know- 
ledge. Much more certainly might 
Wwe question the coherency, as a 
whole, of hisdivinity. What he adopt- 
ed in this department was taken up 
casually and independently : his the- 
ology was not the fruit of laborious 
investigation at the fountain-heads. 
They were gleaned here and there, 
separately, by fragments, from chance 
authors, and not finally fused or har- 
monized. 

Finally, and as the sum of our ap- 
preciation,we should say, that, speak- 
ing of him as a moral being, Dr Parr 
was a good and conscientious man, 
but (in a degree, which sometimes 
made him not agood man) the mere 
football of passion. As an amiable 
man,we must add that, by the testimo- 
ny of his best friend, he was a domes- 
tic nuisance; he also, as well as his 
father, says Dr Johnstone, was “ the 
tyrant of the fireside.” As a scholar, 
he was brilliant; but he consumed 
his power in agonistic displays, and 
has left no adequate monument of 
his powers. As a politician, he sank 
his patriotism in the spirit of a par- 
tisan; and forgot to be an English- 
man, in his fanaticism for the ultra- 
Whigs. And, last of all, as a divine, 
for the sake of those sectaries whom 
charity enjoined him to tolerate, he 
betrayed that church which it was 
his holiest duty to defend. 


NOTE. ; 

The errors of the press, and the errors of the redacteur himself, are very 
-serious in Dr Johnstone’s large aud costly work. Let us take the liberty of 
counselling him, if from Tories he will accept counsel, to change the whole 
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form of his labours—in German phrase to reproduce them in an umbearbei- 
tung, or thorough recast on the following plan, as soon as ever the sale of 
the present arrangement shall have been sufficient to warrant him in doing 
so. Complying with this or some similar proposal, he will at once consult 
Dr Parr’s interests as a man of letters, and will do that service to scholars 
which they have almost a right to demand of him. First of all, let the ser- 
mons be dismissed ; they load the edition, and hang heavily upon its circula- 
tion, with no apparent benefit of any kind; none of them have ever been 
popular, or in the eye of the public, except the Spital Sermons; and those of 
course have a special privilege of reprieve. The sermons are liable to the 
continual suspicion of being in part only of Dr Parr’s composition, from his 
known practice (which he even Loowed) of interweaving auxiliary passages 
from divines who happened to meet his own views, or, in some instances, of 
deriving his whole groundwork from others, and simply running variations 
of his own, many or few, upon his adopted theme. It is possible (but the 
public are not aware in what degree) that the sermons selected for publi- 
cation may be free from this particular objection; but at all events, as a 
body, the readers of sermons are too devout a class to find their own pecu- 
liar taste gratified in a collection breathing the Parrian spirit of religion :— 
par exemple, one sermon undertakes the defence of hunting, and might very 
peeey have come from one of the brilliant brothers of the Melton Mow- 

ray establishment. This having been preached in the morning, we see no 
reason why the evening service should not have brought us an apology for 
steeple-chases—which seem even to have the advantage in this point—that 
such matches never lose sight of the church. Certain it is, that the sermons, 
whether otherwise of merit or not, are in this respect faulty, that they do not 
contemplate any determinate audience ; professedly, indeed, they are parish 
discourses ; and yet they deal with topics foreign to the needs and sympathies 
of a plain rural congregation, sometimes even inaccessible to their under- 
standings. Doubtless all farmers would understand the ere, | sermon; 
but how many would enter in any sense into the question of Christ’s de- 
scent into Hades ? However, we need not discuss the value of the sermons 
more particularly ; good or bad, they are now printed for those who want 
them ; and they are certainly not wanted by the vast majority of scholars— 
none of whom, in any country, but would put some value on the philological 
speculations of Dr Parr—and, according to their feeling and taste, all con- 
noisseurs in Latin composition would be glad to possess so brilliant an 
4fuueue in rhetoric as the Bellenden Preface. Thus, therefore, let the new 
edition stand; reprint all Dr Parr’s critical tracts, essays, or fragments, and 
of course, not omitting (as Dr Johnstone has done, with no intelligible expla- 
nation, vol. i. p. 543), the long investigation of the word sublime (already 
much abridged by Dugald Stewart), nor the various reviews of classical 
works contributed to literary journals by Dr P.—when they happen to be 
of any value.* Even the letters, when they discuss critical questions, 
should be detached from the main body of miscellaneous correspondence, 
and united by way of aggense to the rest of the critical matter. Points of 
criticism, it is true, in the letters, are rarely insulated from other matter, 
which would become irrelevant in its new situation; but this objection 
might be met by confining the extracts strictly to those passages which are 
critical, and printing them as so many separate notices or memoranda— 
under the title of Adversaria. This would be accumulated in one large 
volume, which, by means of a separate titlepage, might be sold as a distinct 
work ; and, by means of a general one, ar 2 also take its place as one sec- 
tion of Dr Parr’s general works. These would perhaps compose two more 
volumes, each offering the same recommendation to separate purchasers— 
one being made up of the very élite of his essays on political or moral sub- 
jects, the other of his rhetorical bravuras. 





* We say this, because the review of Combe’s Horace, which Dr Johnstone has pub- 
lished, is chiefly occupied with trifling typographical minutie ; the obscura diligentia of 
the corrections is quite unworthy of a scholar’s pen, and unprofitable to any class of readerss 
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HYMN OF THE MOUNTAIN CHRISTIAN. 


BY MRS HEMANS. 


“ Thanks be to God for the Mountains.”—Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. 


For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 

Thou hast made thy children mighty, 
By the touch of the mountain sod. 

Thou hast fix’d our ark of refuge 
Where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod ; 

For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose lights must never die; 
We are guardians of an altar 
Midst the silence of the sky ; 
The rocks yield founts of courage 
Struck forth as by thy rod— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


For the dark, resounding heavens, 
Where thy still small voice is heard, 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by thy breath are stirr’d ; 
For the storms on whose free pinions 
Thy spirit walks abroad— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


The royal eagle darteth 
On his quarry from the heights, 
And the stag that knows no master, 
Seeks there his wild delights; 
But we for thy communion 
Have sought the mountain sod— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God ! 


The banners of the chieftain 
Far, far below us waves; 
The war-horse of the spearman 
Cannot reach our lofty caves ; 
Thy dark clouds wrap the threshold 
Of freedom’s last abode; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 


For the shadow of thy presence 
Round our camp of rock outspread ; 
For the stern defiles of battle, 
Bearing record of our dead; 
For the snows, and for the torrents, 
For the free heart’s burial sod, 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God! 
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THE HIGHLANDER’S RETURN. 
BY DELTA. 


Youne Donald Bane, the gallant Celt, unto the wars had gone, 

And left within her Highland home his plighted love alone ; 

Yet though the waves between them roll’d, on eastern Egypt's shore, 
As he thought of Mhairi Macintyre, his love grew more and more. 


It was a sullen morning when he breathed his last adieu, 

And down the glen, above his men, the chieftain’s banner flew ; 
When bonnets waved aloft in air, and war-pipes scream’d aloud, 
Aud the startled eagle left the cliff for shelter in the cloud. 


Brave Donald Bane, at duty’s call, hath sought a foreign strand, 
And Donald Bane amid the slain hath stood with crimson brand ; 
And when the Alexandrian beach with Gallic blood was dyed, 
Stream’d the tartan plaid of Donald Bane at Abercromby’s side. 


And he had seen the Pyramids, Grand Cairo, and the bay 

} Of Aboukir, whereon the fleet of gallant Nelson lay ; 

And he had seen the Turkish hosts in their barbarian pride, 
And listen’d as from burial fields the midnight chacal cried. 


Yes, many a sight had Donald seen in Syrian deserts lone, 

To many a shore had Donald been, but none that match’d his own; 
Amid the dates and pomegranates, the temples and the towers, 

He thought of Albyn’s cliffy huts, begirt with heather flowers. 


So joyous beat the soldier’s heart again from deck to see, 

Rising from out the German wave, the island of the free; 

And stately was his step when crowds, with plaudits from the main, 
Welcom’d once more to Britain’s shore its heroes back again ! 


Hush’d was the war-din that in wrath from coast to coast had roar’d, 
And stay’d were slaughter’s beagle fangs, and sheath’d the patriot sword, 
When—’twas the pleasant summer time—arose in green again, 

His own dear Highland mountains on the sight of Donald Bane. 


Four years had lapsed in absence, wherein his steps had ranged 
*Mid many a far and foreign scene, but his heart was unestranged; 
And when he saw Argyle’s red-deer once more from thicket flee, 
And again he trod Glen-Etive’s sod, a mountainer was he! 


There stood the shieling of his love, beneath the sheltering trees, 

Sweet sang the lark, the summer air was musical with bees; 

And when he reach’d the wicket porch, old Stumah fawning fain, 

First nosed him round, then licked his hand—’twas bliss to Donald Bane. 


His heart throbb’d as he entered—no sound was stirring there,— 
And in he went, and on he went, when behold his Mhairi fair! 
Before her stood the household wheel unmurmurous, and the thread 
Still in her fingers lay, as when its tenuous twine she led. 


Ne EEE 


He stood and gazed, a man half crazed—before him she reclined 
In half unkerchief ’d loveliness—the idol of his mind; 

Bland was the sleep of innocence, as to her dreams were given 
Elysian walks with him she loved, amid the bowers of Heaven! 
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He gazed her beauties o’er and o’er—her shining auburn hair, 

Her ivory brow, her rosebud mouth, her cheek carnation’d fair ; 

Her round white arms, her bosom’s charms, that, with her breathing low, 
Like swan-plumes on a ripply lake heaved softly to and fro. 


He could no more—but, stooping down, he clasp’d her to his soul, 
And from the honey of her lips a rapturous kiss he stole :— 

As hill-deer bound from bugle sound, swerved Mhairi from her rest, 
It could not be—oh, yes, ’tis he !—and she sank on Donald’s breast. 


What boots to tell what them befell—or how, in bridal mirth, 
Blithe feet did bound to music’s sound, beside the mountain hearth, 
Or how the festal cup was drain’d on hill side and on plain, 

To the healths of lovely Mhairi, and her faithful Donald Bane. 





THE MISER’S GRAVE. 
BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Scrnr—A churchyard—A deep grave—Gasrik the Sexton, and his 
Assistant Teppy, resting beside it. 


GABRIEL. 

Go, bring the pullies, Teddy. We must dip 

Full five feet deeper. Bargain’s bargain, boy, 

And mine’s a good one. Bring the pullies, Ted. 
TEDDY. 

Tuts! ’tis deep enough already. Wherefore sink 

The old man to the centre of the earth ? 

He’ll ne’er get up again. 
GABRIEL. 

Fool as thou art, 

And greater I met never; thou hast hit 

The Miser’s estimate, else I mistake. 

He wants to be pass’d over—quite forgot, 

And never missed amid the motley throng 

At the great day of final retribution. 

He deems the angel of the resurrection 

Will only dig to such a certain depth— 

No farther. 
TEDDY. 

That’s most odd! Perhaps he’s right. 

GABRIEL. “ : 

There you're yourself again! Dolt! gaping fool ! 

Fall on and work. Thought lies beyond thy grasp. 
TEDDY. 

Nay, tell me all about it. 1 like well 

To hear about such odd and foolish people 

That have no sense. Tuts! what could the man mean 

To be a Miser ? Where’s the sense in that ? 
GABRIEL. 

O most wise youth! Most sapient! Most profound !— 

“ A Daniel come to judgment!” Come, sit down, 

And I will draw thee such a portraiture 

Of human nature, as the like, perhaps, 

Was never modelled by his Maker's image. 
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TEDDY. 
Tuts, man! I know not that. Pray, wasn’t the Devil 
Formed by his Maker’s image ?—There I have you. 
[Laughs and rubs his hands. 
GABRIEL. 
A Daniel, as Llive! A Solomon! 
But list to me, dear Teddy. I would drive 
Something into your head that may avail you. 
TEDDY. 
It shall. I'll write a Poem on’t, or Play— 
Yes, it shall be a Play—Tur Miser’s Grave! 
That’s grand. 
[Rubbing his hands, and chuckling. 
The title will secure a ready market 
Into the Annuals. Pringle has applied. 
I don’t like Pringle, he’s too finical, 
And so pragmatical about his slaves. 
Pll try the German Shovel-board. He pays. 
Or Hall—But then his wife’s the devil there! 
And Watts is ruin’d by false self-conceit. 
Tue Miser’s Grave! ’Tis grand ! 
[Reaching himself. 
A lucky hit. 
Nay, after all, I think I shall reduce it 
Into a Paraphrase. I like religion best. 
GABRIEL. 
Quite right, profound logician! Stay thy plans 
Of literary glory for a space ; 
And here’s a lesson for the earth-born worm, 
So deep engraven on the meagre platen 
Of human frailty, so debased in hue, 
That he who dares peruse it needs must blush 
For his own nature. The poor shrivell’d wretch, 
For whose lean carcass yawns this hideous pit, 
Had nought that he desired in earth or Heaven— 
No God, no Saviour, but that sordid pelf, 
O’er which he starved and gloated. I have seen him 
On the exchange, or in the market-place, 
When money was in plenteous circulation, 
Gaze after it with such Satanic looks 
Of eagerness, that I have wonder’d oft 
How he from theft and murder could refrain. 
’Twas cowardice alone withheld his hands, 
For they would grasp and grapple at the air, 
When his grey eye had fixed on heaps of gold, 
While his clench’d teeth, and grinning, yearning face, 
Were dreadful to behold. The merchants oft 
Would mark his eye, then start and look again, 
As at the eye of basilisk or snake. 
His eye of greyish green ne’er shed one ray 
Of kind benignity or holy light 
On aught beneath the sun. Childhood, youth, beauty, 
To it had all one hue. Its rays reverted 
Right inward, back upon the greedy heart 
On which the gnawing worm of avarice 
Preyed without —— straining every sense 
To that excruciable and yearning core. 


Some thirteen days agone, he comes to me, 
And after many sore and mean remarks 
On men’s rapacity and sordid greed, 
He says, “ Gabriel, thou art an honest man, 
As the world goes. How much, then, will you charge 
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And make a grave for me, fifteen feet deep ?”— 
“ We'll talk of that when you require it, sir.”— 
“No, no. I want it made, and paid for too; 
I'll have it settled, else I know there will 
Be some unconscionable overcharge 
On my poor friends—a ruinous overcharge.”— 
“ But, sir, were it made now, it would fill up 
Each winter to the brim, and be to make 
Twenty or thirty times, if you live long.”— 
“There! There itis! Nothing but imposition! 
Even Time must rear his stern, unyielding front, 
And holding out his shrivell’d skeleton hand, 
Demands my money. Nought but money! money! 
Were I coin’d into money I could not 
Half satisfy that craving greed of money. 
Well, how much do you charge? Tl pay you now, 
And take a bond from you that it be made 
When it is needed. Come, calculate with reason— 
Work’s very cheap; and two good men will make 
That grave at two days’ work; and I can have 
Men at a shilling each—without the meat— 
That’s a great matter! Let them but to meat, 
Tis utter ruin. I'll give none their meat— 
That Pll beware of. Men now-a-days are cheap, 
Cheap, dogcheap, and beggarly fond of work. 
One shilling each a-day, without the meat. 
Mind that, and ask in reason; for I wish 
To have that matter settled to my mind.”— 
“ Sir, there’s no man alive will do’t so cheap 
As I shall do it for the ready cash,” 
Says I, to put him from it with a joke. 
“ T'll charge you, then, one-fourth part of a farthing 
For every cubic foot of work I do, 
Doubling the charge each foot that I descend.”— 
“ Doubling as you descend ! bit that of course. 
A quarter of a farthing each square foot— 
No meat, remember! Not an inch of meat, 
Nor drink, nor dram. You’re not to trust to these. 
Wilt stand that bargain, Gabriel ?”—* I accept.” 
He struck it, quite o’erjoy’d. We sought the clerk, 
Sign’d—seal’d. He drew his purse. The clerk went on 
Figuring and figuring. “ What a fuss you make ! 
’Tis plain,” said he, “ the sum is eighteenpence.”— 
“Tis somewhat more, sir,” said the civil clerk— 
And held out the account. “ Two hundred round, 
And gallant payment over.” The Miser’s face 
Assumed the cast of death’s worst lineaments. 
His skinny jaws fell down upon his breast ; 
He tried to speak, but his dried tongue refused 
Its utterance, and cluck’d upon the gum. 
His heart-pipes whistled with a crannell’d sound ; 
His knell-knees plaited, and his every bone 
Seem’d out of joint. He raved—he cursed—he wept— 
But payment he refused. I have my bond, 
Not yet a fortnight old, and shall be paid. 
It broke the Miser’s heart. He ate no more, 
Nor drank, nor spake, but groan’d until he died ; 
This grave kill’d him, and now yearns for his bones. 
TEDDY. ° 
Then you have murder’d him. That’s flat, [tell you. 
I know the law! If one man kills another 
By word of mouth, that’s murder pat! 
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I know the law, and say you’ve murder’d him. 
How I should like to see you hung for it! 


[June, 


[Rubs his hands and laughs. 


GABRIEL. 
But worse than al]. Tis twenty years and more 
Since he brought home his coffin. On that chest 
His eye turn’d ever and anon. It minded him, 
He said, of death. And as he sat by night 
Beside his beamless hearth, with blanket round 
His shivering frame, if burst of winter wind 
Made the door jangle, or the chimney moan, 
Or crannied window whistle, he would start, 
And turn his meagre looks upon that chest; 
Then sit upon’t, and watch till break of day. 
Old wives thought him religious—a good man ! 
A great repentant sinner, who would leave 
His countless riches to sustain the poor. 
But mark the issue. Yesterday, at noon, 
Two men could scarcely move that ponderous chest 
To the bedside to lay the body in. 
They broke it sundry, and they found it framed 
With double bottom! All his worshipp’d gold 
Hoarded between the boards! O such a worm 
Sure never writhed beneath the dunghill’s base ! 
Fifteen feet under ground! and all his store 
Snug in beneath him. Such a heaven was his. 
Now, honest Teddy, think of such a wretch, 
And learn to shun his vices, one and all. 
Though richer than a Jew, he was more poor 
Than is the meanest beggar. At the cost 
Of other men a glutton. At his own, 
A starveling. A merescrub. And such a coward, 
A cozener and liar—but a coward, 
And would have been a thief—But was a coward! 
TEDDY. 
Tuts! who would be a coward ? He that fears 
Aught under heaven, I count him not a man. 
I wonder what could make the wretch a coward ? 
There was no sense in it! I hate a coward! 
GABRIEL. 
And I despise him. Prithee, Ted, go down 
Into that pit ; let me remain above. 
TEDDY. 
Why, man, think you I’m mad ? If that there grave 
Should burst in over me, and bury me 
Alive beneath a mountain, I know naught 
Could be more curstly disagreeable. 
GABRIEL. 
And yet you hate a coward odiously ? 
TEDDY. 
Tuts, man! I but said a man should not 
Fear aught beneath the heavens ; I did not say 


Beneath the earth. Step down, and take your chance ; 


You’re well paid for it.—If that there pit should burst 
Above him now, it would be excellent sport! 


[Exit laughing, and rubbing his hands. 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


No. VI. 


Ir was said by Lord Liverpool, 
and it has been repeated by the Duke 
of Wellington, “ that there was no 
part of the world so well-conditioned 
as Scotland ;” none in which wealth 
has made, within the last half century, 
such rapid progress, industry so ge- 
nerally prevailed, and the condition 
of the lower orders has been so gene- 
rally comfortable. Political discon- 
tent did not exist—the fumes of Ra- 
dicalism had been dissipated—and 
the labouring classes, comfortable 
and prosperous, had ceased to dis- 
quiet themselves for the elevation of 
their Whig superiors. The increasing 
wealth of the country was manifest- 
ed by the prodigious augmentation 
of the revenue—the tolls of the 
county of Mid-Lothian produced a 
larger annual revenue than the whole 
land-tax of Scotland at the Union ; 
and the clear revenue yielded to the 
Treasury of Great Britain, from this 
northern and sterile region, was just 
as much as was abstracted from the 
exchequer of the empire, by the fer- 
tile, populous, and untaxed kingdom 
of Ireland.* While the peace of the 
latter country could not be preser- 
ved by a garrison of 17,000 men; 
hardly 1200 soldiers were station- 
ed in Scotland, whose services were 
never required but for parade and 
reviews ; and notwithstanding the 
immense increase of its manufactu- 
ring industry, the whole poor’s rates 
of the kingdom did not amount to 
L.100,000 a-year. Blessed with an 
admirable and stable system of pa- 
per currency, which her people had 
the firmness to rescue from the grasp 
of theoretical politicians—the indus- 
try and cultivation of the country 
had steadily and rapidly increased, 
even during the years of depression 
which followed the war; and the 
tempest which shook the country to 
its centre, passed almost innocuous 
over the green mountains and fer- 
tile valleys of Scotland. 


No one in Scotland was thinking 
of Reform, except the Jacobins, in 
whose breasts it had fermented ever 
since 1793, and the leaders of the 
Whigs, who clung to it as a lever, 
whereby, in periods of excitement, 
to rouse the spirit on which they 
hoped to rise into power. There is 
no man in the country who is not 
perfectly aware of that fact. No Pa 
titions on Reform were presented to 
Parliament—no public meetings on 
the subject were held in the country. 
Even the democratic press but sel- 
dom reverted to the hopeless topic. 
The Whig leaders in Parliament, 
where nine-tenths of the assembly 
are speed ignorant of the state of 
public feeling in this country, have 
indeed, for party purposes, asserted 
the reverse, and the popular orators 
have re-echoed the cry; but there is 
no man who will support the propo- 
sition in private and rational conver- 
sation on this side of the Tweed. 

Such was the state of this king- 
dom when the Reformers took it in 
hand. Blessed with the most perfect 
health, it stood in no need of the 
prescriptions of the physician—it is 
now threatened with convulsions 
from the arts of the empiric. 

The Reformers, if they have done 
nothing more, have at least succeed- 
ed in rousing the lower orders in 
Scotland against the higher. _The 
ruinous distinction of Patrician and 
Plebeian, almost extinct since the 
year 1793, has been revived with re- 
doubled force, by the violence and 
intemperance of the latter party— 
civil discord, hitherto unknown, has 
broke forth since the passions of the 
people were roused by the prospect 
of political power; and the happy 
appearance of an united people is 
a for the melancholy spec- 
tacle of one-half of the citizens arm- 
ed against the other. : 

First, in obedience to the mandate 
of the Political Union Society, the po- 





* The land-tax of Scotland was L.47,000. The tolls of Mid-Lothian are now L. 48,000. 
The clear annual revenue remitted from Scotland is L,4,200,000. The charges of Ireland, 
including the interest of its debts, are L. 4,300,000, over and above the whole trifling res 


Venue raised in that island, 
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seg of the metropolis resolved to 
ave an illumination in honour of the 
second reading of the Reform Bill. 
Not a single oon was at Piers- 
hill barracks. e idea of military 
force being required at Edinburgh, 
had never occurred till the country 
had been agitated by the reformers. 
The magistrates, destitute of any 
force, — a pe the torrent or 
reserve the public peace, were com- 
pelled to yield. Concession and 
conciliation were tried to their full- 
est extent to the sovereign multi- 
tude; not asoldier was on the streets 
of Edinburgh that night; the yeo- 
manry even were not called out ; the 
boasted civic virtues of the Scotch 
workmen were allowed a fair theatre 
for their display. The consequence 
was that a lawless rabble, consistin 
of many thousand persons, aoe 
all the principal streets of the city 
for several hours, demolishing the 
windows of every person who did 
not choose to light up in honour of 
the destruction of the constitution: 
seven hundred of the best houses in 
Edinburgh were assailed by the mob, 
and damage to an immense amount 
inflicted. The result was a stronger 
demonstration against Reform than 
the most numerously signed petition 
could have been: the windows of 
every house of respectability in the 
metropolis, not connected with ad- 
ministration, were destroyed. Even 
those of the heads of the Scotch and 
— Church, totally unconnected 
with party, and known only to the 
people by their extensive benefac- 
tions, were demolished ; and on the 
following day, the proprietors of the 
few houses which were spared, slunk 
from the wondering gaze of their 
fellow-citizens, under the feeling so 
well expressed by Mr Windham,— 
“ What have I done to deserve the 
robation of these wretches.” 
ext came the election of a mem- 
ber for the city. The inhabitants, 
duly warned, by dear-bought expe- 
rience, of the consequences of con- 
eession to the populace, now resol- 
ved to defend themselves against the 
rabble. Most of the gentlemen en- 
rolled themselves as special con- 
stables, and the magistrates, with the 
most praiseworthy activity, made 
dispositions for the public defence. 
The reformers, despairing of suc- 
cess, unless by means of intimidation 
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and violence, issued placards, calling 
on the special constables not to act 
under the magisterial authority ; and 
though some of them were weak 
enough to obey the mandate, their 
lace was more than supplied by 
fundveds of resolute young men 
who determined to preserve the city 
from insult. No efforts were spared 
to sway the electors; but, to their 
eternal honour, they remained true 
to their country. Their fellow-citi- 
zens will not easily forget the intre- 
pidity and patriotism of this inde- 
pendent body, whom neither the 
* Civium ardor prava jubentium,” 
nor the “ Vultus instantis Tyranni,” 
could swerve from their duty; and 
who, ina moment of unexampled ex- 
citation, rescued the electors of Edin- 
burgh from the reproach of being ei- 
ther accessible to ministerial influ- 
ence, or intimidated by — fury. 
Enraged at being thus disappoint- 
ed, the populace vented their animo- 
sity upon every one who had dis- 
charged his duty among the electors. 
The Lord Advocate, proceeding, 
doubtless, on the well-known facility 
with which the leaders of the people 
can always moderate their passions, 
and of which the French Revolution 
had given such signal proof, desired 
the mob to be peaceable and go 
home, and publicly declared that he 
had, from confidence in their mode- 
ration, countermanded the dragoons, 
whom their menacing appearance 
had induced the magistrates to sum- 
mon to their aid. The mob assailed 
the Lord Provost, after beating down 
his attendants, as he was walking 
home, on the North Bridge, from the 
election; and, with loud cries of 
“ Burke him, Burke him,’ tried to 
lift him upon the parapet, to throw 
him over a height of ninety feet. With 
the utmost difficulty, and by the ex- 
ertion of no small physical strength, 
as well as courage, he succeeded in 
rescuing himself from his perilous si- 
tuation ; and the efforts of some gen- 
tlemen who witnessed the outrage got 
him placed in a shop, where he re- 
mained for several hours, assailed by 
a furious rabble, who could not be 
overcome till the military were called 
forth. The whole remainder of the 


night was a scene of such disgraceful 
contests as have not been witnessed 
in Edinburgh since the Porteous Mob. 
In every street the constabulary force, 
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of whom above 1000 were in readi- 
ness, were all e ed with the rab- 
ble for hours together, and with the 
utmost difficulty, with the aid of the 
military and yeomanry, preserved the 
city from becoming a prey to devas- 
tation. The commander of the po- 
lice was beat down, and nearly kill- 
ed. Upwards of a third of the con- 
stables and yeomanry were wound- 
ed; and but for their resolute con- 
duct, the metropolis would have been 
entirely in the possession of an infu- 
riated multitude. 

No apology is needed for these 
local details. These scenes of riot and 
disorder were not the result of any pe- 
culiar cause. They were the “ First 
Fruits of Reform,” and as such, in- 
terest every community threatened 
with the excitation of the same pas- 
sions. The scenes elsewhere in 
Scotland were of the same descrip- 
tion. At Dundee, the magistrates 
were overpowered, the constables 
defeated, the Police jail broken open, 
and all the prisoners liberated. With 
a sagacity which could hardly have 
been expected in such a moment of 
exultation, the reformers burnt the 
police-books, thereby destroying ail 
record of previous convictions for 
theft. At Glasgow, and al] the towns 
in the vicinity, the tri-coloured flag 
was openly paraded, and this emblem 
of blood and crime waved above no 
less than sixty of the crowds who 
traversed the streets of the western 
metropolis. 

Such is the state to which, in the 
space of six months, the prospect 
even of Reform has reduced this 
once happy and united country. 

The late Lord Advocate, Sir W. 
Rae, said, in the House of Commons, 
that the Scotch, in the great towns, 
were not capable of bearing political 
excitation, and that riot and blood- 
shed would inevitably ensue. Never 
was a declaration which excited more 
indignation among the populace, upon 
the principle, it is probable, of “ the 
greater the truth the greater the li- 
bel.” They held meetings to “ repel 
the foul aspersion ;’ made loud 
speeches in favour of themselves and 
each other; vaunted their modera- 
tion and peaceable demeanour ; and 
on the very first occasion broke out 
into the very excesses which had 
been foretold by those who knew 
them best. 
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The state of the representation in 
Scotland has been, perhaps, more 
the subject of ignorant and unfound- 
ed invective than any other topic 
connected with Reform. That it 
cannot be what is represented, is 
evident from the fact, that under it 
the country has made more rapid 
strides in wealth, comfort, and intel- 
ligence, than any nation in the world 
during the same period; certainly 
ten times greater than any of the 
states which have been visited with 
the triple curse of innovation, revo- 
lution, and experimental constitution, 
during its steady and unbroken im- 
provement. 

The representation in the counties 
is entirely in the hands of the landed 

roprietors. Every person who has 
be to the amount of L.400 a-year 
of valued rent, holding of the crown, 
or 40s. of old extent, (an old valua- 
tion,) has a vote. The practical re- 
sult of this is, that the majority in 
number and value of the holders of 
the soil return the member. 

It is the grossest fallacy to assert, 
that the representation of the coun- 
ties is, in great part, in the hands of 

archment voters, who have no real 
interest in the land. The reverse is 
well known to every man in Scot- 
land; and such an assertion would 
never have been hazarded, but be- 
fore an assembly unacquainted, from 
distance, with the real state of affairs. 
The persons who influence the re- 
turns are the great landed proprie- 
tors, who split the superiorities of 
their estates, as it is called; that is 
to say, constitute voters for every 
L.400 of valued rent on their estates, 
while they themselves hold, under 
them, the real property of the lands. 
In some instances these votes are 
put up to sale, and purchased by the 
highest bidder ; but, in the great mae 
jority of cases, they are retained for 
the relations or connexions of the 
family, on account of the value which 
is attached to political influence. 
Thus the great landholder takes the 
field with his parchment voters, just 
as the English proprietor appears at 
the poll at the head of his tenantry ; 
and the return, in reality, in both 
countries, depends upon the same 
interests. The body of the people 
have as little to say in the one case 
as the other; the only difference is, 
that Lord Fitzwilliam appears at the 
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head of one thousand tenants, and 
the Duke of Buccleuch with fifty 
voters on his estates. 

In boroughs, the misrepresenta- 
tion put forth is at least as great. 
They are usually held forth as exclu- 
sively and entirely in the hands of a 
particular interest, by the corpora- 
tion electing their successors. This 
is a total mistake. A part only are 
elected by their predecessors, and 
the remainder, who constitute a large 
proportion, are elected annually by 
the universal suffrage of the trades 
to which they belong. Thus in Edin- 
burgh, the Town Council, or the 
electors, consists of thirty-three indi- 
viduals, of whom fourteen are elect- 
ed annually by the votes of the whole 
members of the incorporated trade 
to which they respectively belong— 
so that that part of the representation 
is in the strictest sense popular. And 
that the part elected by their prede- 
cessors is not inaccessible to popular 
opinion, is demonstrated by the fact, 
that several of the boroughs in Scot- 
Jand—as, for example, the districts of 
Ayr, Lanark, Anstruther, &c.—have 
actually returned reforming members, 
though they are well aware that the 
effect of the Reform Bill will be to 
annihilate their political power. 

Thus the boroughs of Scotland are 
divided between the aristocratic and 
democratic interests in the propor- 
tion, generally, of sixteen or seven- 
teen to fourteen. And is not that 
the case with every assembly of 
representatives, from the House of 
Commons downward, in the king- 
dom? The Reformists exclaimagainst 
the boroughs, because they are not 
exclusively in the hands of the Radi- 
cal faction,—because their whole 
members are not revolutionary in their 
tendency, upon exactly the same 
principle on which they inveigh 
against the House of Commons, be- 
cause a majority of it has refused to 
sacrifice the constitution. 

Much is said about the corruption 
of the Scotch boroughs; but what 
would be the effect of an extension 
of the elective franchise to large 
numbers of corruptible electors? Are 
the English contested elections in 
open places so very pure? Are Li- 
verpool, East Retford, or Gram- 
pound, models of the disinterested 
exercise of the rights of freemen ? In 
the former of these towns, there was 
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more bribery during the last election, 
than in all the boroughs of Scotland 
in halfa century. The reason is obvi- 
ous, and, being founded on the prin- 
ciples of human nature, must for ever 
remain the same. Where the elect- 
ive franchise is conferred on aset of 
men who, from their station in life, 
are accessible to bribes, as all the 
populace of great cities are, the more 
you extend the right of voting, the 
more you augment the evils of cor- 
ruption. Liverpool was disgraced 
by an hundred times as much bribe- 
ry as the worst Scotch borough, be- 
cause it contained two hundred times 
as many corruptible voters. 

We do not say that the system of 
Scotch borough election is perfect ; 
we do not deny that it would admit 
of improvement. But what we con- 
tend for is, an improvement very 
different from what the Reformers 
propose. If any change is introdu- 
ced, it should be, not to lower, but to 
raise, the qualification of the voters ; 
and instead of vesting the return ex- 
clusively in the magistrates and de- 
legates of trades, to confer it upon 
the real proprietors of houses of a 
high value. If every proprietor of a 
house of the value of L.100 a-year, 
yearly rental, were vested witha vote, 
the intelligence and property of the 
boroughs would be fairly represent- 
ed. We should not have the slight- 
est fear of the results of an election 
founded on such a basis. With such 
interests to suffer from reckless inno- 
vation, or be swept away in revolu- 
tion, the rejection of the Reform can- 
didate would be certain in every bo- 
rough in Scotland. 

The reformers place their whole 
hopes upon the degradation of the 
franchise. They are perfectly aware, 
that, if the property and intelligence 
of the country is allowed to prepon- 
derate, the rejection of the Reform 
Bill, in Scotland at least, would be 
certain. What has .occurred here, 
since it was first broached, has de- 
monstrated this to the most incre- 
dulous. Almost all the counties 
have, in spite of the utmost efforts 
of Ministers, petitioned against the 
bill, by a majority, at an average, of 
two to one. In the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, the most intelligent profes- 
sional class in the country, the Re- 
formers, after exhausting the whole 
influence of Ministers, thought it 
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prudent not to try their strength. In 
the Writers to the Signet, a most 
numerous, opulent, and spirited 
body, they experienced a signal de- 
feat; the anti-reformers having out- 
voted them, upon a meeting called 
by themselves, by a majority of 
twenty-seven. The anti-reform pe- 
tition sent up from Edinburgh, con- 
tained the names of all the wealth 
and intelligence of the metropolis, 
whose fortunes were not bound 
up with the reform administration. 
The petition got up on the other 
side, from a few great towns, embra- 
ced the mere rabble; the great ma- 
jority of whom were even below the 
L.10 voter: in fact, mere paupers 
and day-labourers. One fact will 
sufficiently demonstrate this. The 
L.10 votes would, in Edinburgh, 
bring up 8000 electors to the poll, 
and the reform petition was signed 
by 30,000. We have not the least 
doubt, that, if Ministers had brought 
in a bill for the division of the landed 
estates in the country, the petition 
would have soon obtained 100,000 
signatures. 

Conscious that both the wealth 
and intelligence of the country is 
decidedly against them, the reform- 
ers rest entirely upon the rabble, 
whom it will bring up to the poll, 
well knowing that the great bulk of 
the lower orders, who have nothing 
to lose, will always support every 
advance towards an Agrarian law 
and abolition of taxes. They stre- 
nuously contend for a bill which 
will deliver over the country, bound 
hand and foot, te their violence. We 
do not say the authors of the bill in- 
tended this: we are confident they 
did not: but we do say, that it was 
framed by them in utter ignorance of 
its practical effects in this part of the 
island; and is now supported here 
by the radicals, in perfect knowledge 
of its consequences. It well becomes 
the Scotch members to weigh the 
consequences of its provisions; if 
the bill passes into a law, all the 
horrors of popular licentiousness 
may speedily be anticipated. 

In the first place, it declares that 
every person shall be qualified to 
vote for counties, who “ shall be the 
actual owner on a complete, perma- 
nent, and indefeasible title of land, 
or of a dwelling-house within such 
county, of the yearly value of ten 
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ounds.” This single clause at one 
low annihilates the landed interest 

of the country. 

The paramount importance of this 
clause to the landed interest of this 
country, can only be appreciated, 
when it is recollected that, in Scot- 
land, during the last fifty years, 
there have sprung up a host of small 
proprietors, or fewars, as they are 
called, in all the thriving villages 
and small towns, all of whom will 
be brought in to vote for the county 
members. Thus, the Duke of Buc 
cleuch, with his L.150,000 a-year, 
will have one vote, and two hundred 
feuars, at the gate of his palace, in 
the town of Dalkeith, will possess 
the same influence. The Duke of 
Hamilton, whose political weight in 
Lanarkshire has long been so con- 
siderable, will be extinguished by 
the house-proprietors within a mile 
of his palace-gate; and woe to the 
Whig influence in the west, the mo- 
ment they strive to coerce the popu- 
lar passions which they have awa- 
kened ! 

It was said in the House of Peers 
by Lord Haddington, that there are 
35,000 inhabited houses in Scotland, 
of the value of L.10 and upwards. 
There never was a greater mistake ; 
and if the Reform Bill was founded 
on such a basis, it only shows on 
what inaccurate information it was 
framed. Such estimates framed on 
the returns of the tax-office, are no- 
toriously and universally defective 
in all the country districts, and, in 
fact, everywhere but in the metro- 
polis. Ofthis we need not give a 
stronger proof, than that the house- 
duty of Edinburgh is within a trifle 
as large as that of the whole remain- 
der of Scotiand. Such is the fortu- 
nate supineness of tax-gatherers at 
a distance from headquarters; and 
the happy ignorance of the power of 
taxation in remoter districts! We 
are perfectly confident that the in- 
habited houses, of the value of L.10 
and upwards, will turn out to be at 
least 100,000, and this opinion is 
founded on the following grounds : 

1. It has been ascertained by ac- 
curate calculation, that the number 
of inhabited houses worth L.10 and 
upwards a-year, in Edinburgh, is 
above 8000. Edinburgh contains, 
without Leith, about 130,000 souls ; 
and Scotland probably 2,500,009 
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Supposing the proportion to be the 
same over the whole country, there 
would be above 150,000 houses in 
Scotland worth L.10 and upwards. 

2. The same result is arrived at 
from a different process. There 
are, at an average, five persons to a 
family, therefore the population of 
2,500,000 should, according to this 
rule, be lodged in 500,000 houses. 
Considering the rent which the poor 
pay for the most inconsiderable and 
wretched dwellings, we are confi- 
dent that, out of 500,000 houses, at 
Teast 150,000 will turn out of the 
value of L.10 yearly and upwards. 
Every body knows that there is 
hardly a gentleman’s servant in Edin- 
burgh, possessing a house of his 
own, who does not inhabit a house 
of this value; and so well was this 
understood, that there was hardly 
one of that class who did not sign 
the Reform petition. 

' But suppose that one-fifth of the 
inhabited houses, or 100,000, only 
are worth L.10 a-year, what a pro- 
digious mass of voters must this 
bring up to the poll in all the coun- 
try districts! How are the landed 
interest to withstand this sudden in- 
flux of electors, over whom they 
have no sort of influence ? It is per- 
fectly notorious, and no one in Scot- 
land disputes the fact, that the mem- 
ber for Edinburghshire will be re- 
turned by the feuars in Dalkeith, 
Gilmerton, and the suburbs of the 
metropolis; that of Lanark by the 
feuars of Airdrie, Hamilton, and 
the Barony parish of Glasgow ; and 
all the other counties in the same 
manner. 

Now the class in whom the coun- 
ty representation is thus vested, are 
not only those over whom the land- 
lords have no influence, but .they 
are those whose interests are adverse 
to those of the cultivators of the soil. 
This is a most important considera- 
tion. The feuars and shopkeepers, 
in the villages and small towns, have 
no sort of sympathy with the land- 
ward district which surrounds them, 
it is with the great cities that they 
are connected ; and accordingly they 
all have forwarded, on different occa- 

sions, petitions against the corn bill. 

Now what is to come of the landed 

interest, when they are thus deliver- 

ed over to their enemies ?—when the 
very representation intended to sup- 
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port their interests are returned by 
the preponderating multitude of their 
opponents ? 

But the supporters of the bill rest 
on the clause giving aright of voting 
to tenants, under a nineteen years’ 
lease, of farms to the value of L.50 
a-year or upwards, as sufficient to 
counterbalance the extraordinary ad- 
dition thus made to the weight of 
the manufacturers. To understand 
how completely fallacious this view 
is, it is necessary to refer to a fact 
perfectly notorious in Scotland, but 
not generally known to the south of 
the Tweed, that, in no part of the 
country are such farms as, under the 
act, would create a vote, now at all 
common. ‘The reason is, that, in the 
remote and ill-cultivated districts, 
where the farmers have no capital, 
and agriculture is carried on by little 
farmers, or crofter's, as they are called, 
the farms are chiefly under that sum; 
and that in the better quarters, the 
tenantry, panic-struck by the exces- 
sive variations of price and general 
depression which have prevailed for 
the last fifteen years, will not take a 
farm for a longer period than seven, 
or at most nine years. There is no 
practical agriculturist in Scotland 
who is not aware of that fact. 

To illustrate the probable working 
of the bill, it is sufficient to observe, 
that an examination was recently 
made of the circumstances of twelve 
of the principal estates in Mid-Lo- 
thian, comprising, among others, 
those of the Duke of Buccleuch, the 
Earl of Morton, Mr Ramsay of Barn- 
ton, and many others, with a view to 
discover what number of voters 
would be qualified on their proper- 
ties. The valued rent of the whole 
taken together was L.47,000 a-year; 
and, as this was the rate fixed above 
a century ago, it may safely be in- 
ferred, that the real rent must be at 
least L.90,000 a-year at this time. 
The number of tenants qualified to 
vote on these great properties, taken 
together, was only 72; being the 
number of voters whom L.720 a-year 
of house property in the villages 
would produce. That is, L.90,000 
a-year of landed property produces 
the same number of voters as L.720 
a-year of house owners. Supposing 
that 18 voters are constituted among 
the proprietors of the land, to add to 
the 72 among their tenants, the sum 
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total will be 90 votes for L.90,000 
aryear landed, and 72 for L.720 a- 
year of house property. In other 
words, the weight given to the house 
is an hundred times as great as that 
awarded to the landed property, 
even after they have mustered their 
whole qualified tenantry to their sup- 
port ! 

It is superfluous to say more on 
this point. Nothing can be clearer, 
than that the landed interest is, under 
these clauses, utterly merged in the 
preponderating influence of the house 
owners, and that henceforth they will 
lie entirely at the mercy of the po- 
pulace, composing an adverse class 
in society. 

In towns, the provisions of the bill 
are, if possible, still more alarming. 
The clause on this subject is as fol- 
lows: “ That every person shall be 
entitled to be registered, as herein 
directed, and thereafter to vote at 
elections for any of the boroughs or 
towns, or districts of boroughs, here- 
in-before mentioned, who, when he 
claims to be registered, shall have 
been, for six months immediately 
preceding, and shall then be in the 
actual personal occupancy, either as 
proprietor or as tenant, upon a writ- 
ten title of possession, of a dwelling- 
house within the limits of the bo- 
rough or town, of the annual value of 
ten pounds : Provided always that it 
shall be sufficient proof of the said 
value, that the house so possessed is 
actually rented at, and has truly paid 
that or a larger sum, or stands rated 
to the king’s or te local taxes at not 
less than the said sum, and has truly 
paid all such rates and taxes.” We 
do not hesitate to affirm, that this 
clause is only a step removed from 
universal suffrage. 

The important points to be here 
observed are, 1. That the right of 
voting is given to the tenant as well 
as owner of a L.10 house. 2. That 
the value is to be taken by the rating 
in the King’s books, or the rent ac- 
tually paid for the subject. We do 
not know what class this clause may 
bring up to the polls in England; 
but in Scotland nothing is more cer- 
tain, than that a large proportion of 
it will be the most profligate and 
venal set of men in existence. Take, 
for example, Glasgow, where the 
labours of the accurate and intelli- 
gent Mr Cleland have furnished a 
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mass of statistical information unpa- 
ralleled inany other part of the island. 

It appears, from the tables collect- 
ed by this indefatigable compiler, 
that every fourteenth house in Glas- 

ow is a public-house ; while, in Lon- 

on, the proportion is only one in 
Jifty-siz. This deplorable fact was 
publicly noticed by the Lord Justice- 
Clerk at his address to the Glasgow 
assize in autumn 1826, as the prin- 
cipal source of the prodigious in- 
crease of crime in its depraved po- 
pulation. But it bears now upon a 
more important matter even than the 
increase of human delinquency. 

Supposing that the | ge nowy 
formerly stated holds good, that one- 
fifth of the inhabited houses are of 
the value of L.10 a-year and upwards, 
and if one-fourteenth of the whole 
are public-houses, it follows that the 
proportion of houses creating a free- 
hold qualification, which are public- 
houses, must be five-fourteenths, or 
nearly one-third of the whole. It 
may fairly be assumed that, in a great 
town like Glasgow, every public- 
house is rented at least at L.10 a- 
year; so that they will all confer a 
freehold qualification. 

But this is not all. The brothels 
in Glasgow are, at least, half as nume- 
rous as the public-houses; there is no 
person practically acquainted with 
the condition of the lower orders, ei- 
ther from the punishment of crime, 
or the relief of sickness, who is not 
aware of that fact. In truth, where 
the lower classes of the houses are 
filled with whisky shops, the —_— 
stories are generally tenanted by 
lodgers of this infamous description. 
And that they are generally above 
a rental of L.10 a-year is certain. 
Supposing, therefore, the brothels to 
be as numerous as public-houses, 
the electors of Glasgow will stand 
thus: 


Inhabited houses, — - 40,000 


One-fifth above L.10 yearly, 8000 
Public-houses, 1-14th, 2850 
Brothels, 1-28th, - = 1425 





In other words, 4275 electors outof 
8,000, will be ale and brothel-house 
keepers: in other words, the most 
dissolute and profligate of the com- 
munity. 

Such is the conaiioneney into whose 
hands the Reform Bill will deliver the 
country. 
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In small boroughs, although the 
morals are not so depraved as in 
those of great sinks of corruption, 
the class of electors will be almost as 
dangerous. The L.10 householders 
in the small manufacturing towns, 
are in great part imbued with the 
most democratic spirit. Destitute of 
property; having nothing to lose by 
convulsion ; paying their rent by 
means of rooms let to lodgers; feed- 
ing incessantly on the revolutionary 
press, many of them are precisely the 
class who, in all ages, have been the 
most dangerous in manufacturing 
states. Their habits in Airdrie, Kirk- 
intilloch, Paisley, and Kilmarnock, on 
the west: in Montrose, Forfar, and 
Dundee, on the east, are such as to 
give no hope of a rational exercise of 
the elective franchise. Spending 
their surplus wages too frequently in 
debauchery ; assembling in evening 
clubs, for the perusal of the radical 
newspapers ; interrupting draughts 
of sedition, by potations of spirits; a 
large proportion of the manufactu- 
ring classes in the manufacturing bo- 
roughs of Scotland, have fallen as low 
in the scale of being as any class of 
men of whom history makes mention. 
There are doubtless many worthy and 
virtuous citizens among this body ; 
but, in general measures, the charac- 
ter and habits of the majority must 
be considered. There is not in the 
world a more intelligent, prudent, 
and well-doing peasantry than the 
rural labourers over the whole coun- 
try: there is not a more ignorant, pro- 
fligate, self-sufficient class thana large 
proportion of its inferior shopkeep- 
ers, and manufacturing operatives. 

There is no man practically ac- 
quainted with the condition of the 
urban population of Scotland, that 
will not corroborate these remarks. 
Most of all is it known to the su- 
preme criminal and local Judges, 
and all whose professional duties 
have rendered them conversant with 
the progress of crime. Itis high time 
that the common delusion on the 
subject should be dispelled, and that 
the real character of a great propor- 
tion of the electors, to whom it is 
proposed to deliver over the country, 
should be generally known. Their 
habits may be judged of by a single 
fact. From 10 to 20,000 persons in 
Glasgow get drunk every Saturday 
evening: they are drunk or drink- 
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ing all Saturday night and Sunday, 
and the greater part of Monday, and 
they return to their work pale, squa- 
lid, and exhausted, on Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

This is not matter of speculation. 
The experiment has been tried in all 
the principal towns of Scotland, of 
police commissioners chosen by the 
suffrage of all the L.10 householders ; 
and it is well known both who con- 
stitute the immense majority at such 
elections, and what is the descrip- 
tion of candidates who are returned. 
The elections are so completely over- 
powered by the low householders, 
that few respectable citizens think of 
using their suffrage; and the commis- 
sioners chosen in this manner, are of 
such a character, that, with the ex- 
ception of a few patriotic individuals, 
who, for the public good, undertake 
the duty, it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to get any gentleman to be- 
long to the establishment. Ask any 
householder of Edinburgh or Glas- 
gow, and he will give this account of 
the state of the police elections in 
these cities; and it is a matter of 
perfect horror to its respectable inha- 
bitants, to have the elections of Par- 
liament placed on the same footing. 

Even in the small vural boroughs, 
such as Perth, Inverness, Elgin, Had- 
dington, &c. the character of the 
lower orders, though incomparably 
higher than the manufacturing towns, 
is by no means such as to render their 
exercise of the elective franchise 
either safe or desirable. The ancient 
prudence and sagacity of the Scotch 
character, is there fast giving way to 
those two grand corrupters of hu- 
manity, the love of whisky and the 
love of power. Instead of assembling 
in the evening for family worship in 
separate families, or reading books 
of rational information, or religious 
instruction, their leisure hours and 
spare wages are chiefly devoted to 
the ale-house and the newspapers. 
Little clubs of three or four assemble 
nightly in every village, to read aloud 
the radical press. Their minds ne- 
cessarily become tainted by the mass 
of infidelity, sedition, abuse, and ig- 
norant assertion which it contains. 
That fatal measure, more calamitous 
to Scotland than all the burdens of 
the war, which Mr M‘Culloch and 
the Edinburgh Review persuaded 
the late administration to adopt, the 
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reduction of the duties on whisky, 
has done more to corrupt them than 
centuries of civilisation. The radi« 
cal publisher and the distiller thrive 
in the midst of the progressive ruin 
of public morals. The Bible is fast 
yielding to the daily press: Informa- 
tion has vanished before intoxication : 
allied to sedition on the one hand, 
and infidelity on the other, educa- 
tion is rapidly undermining the once 
stable foundation of Scottish virtue. 

The daily press, servilely fawning 
on the career of revolution, tells us 
none of these things. The radical 
journals are loud in the praise of 
their principal gorge the work- 
ing classes. Their violence is ex- 
cused or concealed; their wisdom, 
virtue, and patriotism, the theme of 
universal applause. How exactly do 
these violent acts, coupled with this 
servile adulation, remind us of the 
sinister commencement of the 7e- 
volutionary servility of the French 
journals. These facts are so contrary 
to what once was the character of 
the Scotch urbane, and what still is 
the character of its rural population, 
that, however well known to all prac- 
tically acquainted with the lower 
classes in the Scotch cities, it is not 
likely to obtain general credit with 
those in whose hands its destinies 
are now placed. It shall be our im- 
portant duty, from time to time, to 
state such facts on this subject, as 
will convince the most incredulous, 
that our statements are not over- 
charged. 

The L.40 votes given to the tenant- 
ry are neither a boon nor a privilege 
to that class. Hitherto it has been 
the great advantage of that merito- 
rious body, that it is withdrawn from 
all collision with the landlords; and 
that the interests of agriculture are 
not injured by electioneering opera- 
tions on the part of the owners of 
the soil. It has been already men- 
tioned, that, from the universal aver- 
sion to long leases in all the impro- 
ved and improving districts, the num- 
ber of votes falling to the agricultural 
class under this clause will be very 
inconsiderable. Inthe richand highly 
cultivated district of East Lothian 
there will be hardly 160 votes. But 
it may easily be anticipated, that 
when the landlords find themselves 
beat down and outvoted at all the 
elections by the houseowners in the 
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counties, they will be compelled, in 
their own defence, to multiply votes 
on their estates. The evil of nominal 
freehold qualifications, now so loudly 
complained of, will be renewed on a 
far greater scale, and with more per- 
nicious effect. Ten-pound house- 
owners will be multiplied like the 
ten-pound freeholders in Ireland, to 
counterbalance the ruinous influence 
of the feuars and small shopkeepers. 
Little feus and houses will be in- 
creased for electioneering purposes, 
and the land ultimately overspread 
with an indigent beggarly popula- 
tion, as in that unhappy country. 

Nor will the condition of the te- 
nantry be less injured by their un- 
happy connexion with political con- 
tests. Whatever standard is ulti- 
mately fixed on for a freehold quali- 
fication, farms of that description 
will be augmented for the purpose of 
influence. How adverse soever to the 
increase of agriculture, how destruc- 
tive soever to the independence of the 
farmer, they will be generally adopt- 
ed. The landlords will find thatitis the 
only means of averting destruction. 
In this way, the farmers, now exclu- 
sively occupied in their multifarious 
and important rural labours, will be 
involved in the tempestuous sea of 
politics. Leases will be shortened 
or lengthened, not according to the 
interest of the cultivator or the state 
of prices, but the subsisting law in 
regard to freehold qualifications ; and 
the fatal contest will begin, now so 
fiercely raging in the sister island, 
between private interest and politi- 
cal passion. The popular demago- 
gues, totally regardless as they gene- 
rally are of the real interests of the 
— will urge them to resist the 
1ateful domination of the owners of 
the soil; the good understanding 
and kindly feeling, now so generally 
established between them, will be 
destroyed ; reckless ambition will 
triumph as in Ireland by the sacrifice 
of private happiness ; and a contest- 
ed election, preceded by disgraceful 
bribery, will be followed by the me- 
lancholy spectacle of ejected tenants, 
weeping families, and destitute emi- 
grants. 

The tenantry of Scotland, distin 
guished above almost every other 
class by their good sense and saga- 
city, and uninfected as yet by the 
fatal contagion of great cities, have 
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clearly perceived these truths. Not- 
withstanding all the efforts of admi- 
nistration and of the radical press, 
they have hardly anywhere respond- 
ed to the call for petitions. The 
agricultural class, it may with confi- 


dence be affirmed, are adverse to 
the conferring of the elective fran- 
chise on themselves. They know 
well what it has done for Ireland ; 
they see in the multitude of Irish 

or by whom they are overwhelm- 
ed, the dismal consequences of the 
extension of political agitation to the 
rural districts. 

Nothing can be conceived more 
disastrous than the effects of sha- 
king, by political convulsion, the ru- 
val tenantry. Who formed the pro- 
tection of the state during the radical 
times in 1820, when the standard 
of revolt was displayed in Bridge- 
ton, and 100,000 weavers in the west 
were ready to rise in open revolt? 
The yeomanry of the agricultural 
counties, who turned out with an 
alacrity in defence of their country, 
which could not have been exceeded 
by regular troops trained to assemble 
daily at their trumpet call. If this 
class, too, are to be involved in poli- 
tical agitation, what bulwark remains 
to protect the cause of order from 
the increasing ambition of the manu- 
facturing classes? Let it not be sup- 
posed, that by their remote situation, 
secluded life, and tranquil labours, 
the cultivators of the soil are neces- 
sarily withdrawn from the fever of 
democratic passion. The example 
of Ireland proves the reverse. What 
is the situation of, the remote and 
agricultural county of Clare? An 
insurgent peasantry, landlords driven 
into the cities to save their lives, the 
soil turned up and destroyed by re- 
bels; twelve cold-blooded murders 
perpetrated in open day within a few 
weeks by wretches still at large 
among their kindred peasantry; jury- 
men who cannot venture to meet at 
the assizes ; witnesses not daring to 
come forward from the terror of death. 
What has produced this deplorable, 
this unexampled state of things ? The 
subdivision of farms, and increase of 
ey ers, consequent upon the free- 

olds of the tenantry ; the agitation 
of politics; the election of O’Connell. 
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Let it not be supposed that the 
Scottish character, if exposed to the 
influence of the same causes, is any 
proof against similar desolating po- 
litical frenzy. The agitation and 
fanaticism of the Covenant proves 
the reverse. If we would seek fora 
a to the distracted state of the 

rish tenantry, we must recur to 

the ruinous divisions of this country, 
after the great rebellion had stirred 
up the passions of the rural popula- 
tion. Slow to immerse in political 
contests,the Scottish peasantry,when 
once roused, either by political or 
religious fanaticism, are the last in 
the world to lay it down. The old 
leaven of the covenant—the memory 
of Bothwell Brig—the preachings at 
Ayr Moss, still work in the bosoms 
of the western peasantry. If their 
plunge into the sea of politics once 
fairly rouses and exasperates the 
tenantry of Scotland, the fatal poison 
will not, in all probability, be expel- 
led for two centuries. 

“The Americans,” it has been ob- 
served bya most competent observer, 
“ will never rival England, either in 
agriculture or manufactures. The 
never-ending agitation of politics— 
the incessant turmoil of elections, fills 
the heads of the people from one 
year’s end to another. Instead of at- 
tending to their business,they are con- 
stantly going to the corners of streets 
to put pebbles into ballot-boxes.” * 
Such is the result of democratic in- 
stitutions upon a great scale. The 
consequences of this ruinous distrac- 
tion of thought, are not as yet felt in 
that great continent, from the bound- 
less field for industry and facility of 
obtaining subsistence which pre- 
vails. But they may be anticipated, 
when rp Hy si begin to be filled 
up, and the pressure for food begins. 
But what would they be in an old 
country such as Scotland, with all 
employments filled up, with the 
pressure of domestic taxation, and 
the rivalry of foreign competition ? 
They may easily be anticipated— 
they are the same which, in all ages, 
have followed the uncalled-for ex- 
tension of political power to the 
people—diminished employment— 
increasing distress—the destruction 
of the first class of innovators by the 
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multitude whom they have deluded 
—the establishment of democratic 
tyranny, from the general suffering 
which has roused every labouring 
man into action. 

The evils of bribery, hitherto com- 

aratively unfelt in this part of the 
island, will, under the new constitu- 
tion, spread with unheard of velocity. 
Struggling for existence with a nu- 
merous and audacious democratic 
faction, Wealth and Property will be 
compelled to enter the field. Bri- 
bery, as at Liverpool, must be con- 
ducted on the largest scale. It will 
emerge from the precincts of the 
Town Council, to stalk through eve- 
ry street and alley of Scotland. The 

assion for power —— the popu- 
ace must be combated by their 
thirst for gold—the rival corrupters 
of human nature must be arrayed in 
hostility against each other, but with 
combined injury to the deluded mul- 
titude. And the people will be de- 
moralized equally by their supporters 
and their seducers. While the de- 
mocratic press fans the flame of po- 
pular ambition, commercial wealth 
will poison the fountain of public 
virtue; and the Constitution, hither- 
to securely based on the property 
and intelligence of the country, will 
vibrate between the influence of sel- 
fish corruption, and the fury of ple- 
beian ambition. 

Nor is the actual violence to 
which these contested elections will 
give rise, the least formidable con- 
sideration in the new constitution, 
with which we are threatened. Eng- 
land hitherto has only known Scot- 
land as a quiet unobtrusive province 
of the empire, which took nothin 
from the national strength, an 
largely poured the fruits of its in- 
dustry into the national exchequer. 
We shall see how long this state of 
things will continue—how long a 

arrison of 1200 men will suffice 
or the reformed kingdom. The 
riots and devastation have alrea- 
dy been mentioned which preceded 
and followed the contest in Edin- 
burgh, and the other parts of the 
kingdom have exhibited similar dis- 
graceful scenes of intimidation and 
violence. At Lauder, one of the elec- 
tors was forcibly carried off, in de- 
fiance of the whole civil force of 
Berwickshire, at the door of the 
court-house, the sheriff and Lord 
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Maitland knocked down, and the 
election, which ran to within one vote, 
carried by open violence. At Forfar, 
on the last election, the reforming 
candidate, the Lord Advocate, was 
so alarmed at the threatening aspect 
of the multitude arrayed against him- 
self, that he sent, in the middle of 
the night, to Perth for dragoons, a 
distance of thirty miles; although 
the same learned functionary, on the 
appearance of the Edinburgh riots 
against his adversaries, thought fit to 
order them to leave the town. The 
radicals of Glasgow, Falkirk, and all 
the manufacturing districts of the 
country, were assembled, by printed 
placards, at Stirling on the day of 
election, to intimidate the freehold- 
ers from voting for the anti-reform 
candidate ; and the admirable firm- 
ness and dispositions of the sheriff 
only preserved the freedom of elec- 
tion. If such is the state of mat- 
ters even where the lower orders 
have, comparatively speaking, so lit- 
tle influence, and where no interest 
of theirs is at issue, what may be ex- 
ected when the elective franchise 
is so immensely extended, and when 
bands of the rural tenantry march 
into the towns to meet the manufac- 
turers in a contest for the abolition 
of the Corn laws, or other subjects 
intimately connected: with the pecu- 
niary interests of every elector ? 
They know little of the fervidum Sco- 
torum ingenium who can anticipate 
any thing but bloodshed and civil dis- 
sension from such a collision. It is 
no answer to this to say, Scotland 
must learn to exercise the rights of 
freemen. We may be reduced to 
the condition of the county of Clare 
in the course of the apprenticeship. 
If a man in perfect health is com- 
pelled to swallow a dangerous medi- 
cine, it is little consolation to him to 
be informed, that, after years of suf- 
fering and misery, he may regain the 
healthful state which he had lost, 
The conjiscation of property con- 
sequent on the passing of the Re- 
form Bill in Scotland is another most 
serious consideration, which has 
never met with the attention it de- 
serves. There are thirty counties in 
the kingdom, and their united free- 
holders amount to about 2500 per- . 
sons. Supposing each vote to be 
worth L.800, which, on an average, 
it certainly is, since in Lanarkshire 
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and Mid-Lothian they have been 
sold for L.1500 and L.2000 each, the 
amount of property vested in these 
freeholds is L.2,000,000. The whole 
of this property is threatened with 
destruction ; for it is needless to say, 
that from the day that the L.10 voters 
are admitted, no freehold will be 
worth any thing. Here, then, is an 
equalizing measure, which, delibe- 
rately and without compensation, takes 
L.2,000,000 sterling from the higher 
orders, to divide it among the lower. 
It is not surprising that, with sucha 
glittering boon before their eyes, 
there were numerous signatures from 
the working classes to the Reform 
petitions. 

It is no answer to the palpable 
injustice of such a proceeding to say, 
that individual interest must fre- 
quently give way to the public good. 
So it undoubtedly must. But when 
this is the ease, it uniformly hitherto 
has been the practice to make a pro- 
per or to the sufferin: 
party. Thus, when it was deeme 
expedient, from their obvious bad 
consequences, to abolish the herita- 
ble jurisdiction of particular families, 
in 1745, due compensation was made 
by Government to the parties who 
formerly possessed them. Even after 
the heats and animosities of the re- 
bellion, the doctrine was not then 
acted upon, that private rights are 
to be invaded on considerations of 
public utility, without compensation 
to the suffering party. In all bills 
for canals, roads, harbours, or other 

ublic works, when private property 
is invaded or deteriorated, compen- 
sation is uniformly provided. It was 
reserved for the fanatical supporters 
of immediate abolition of slavery to 
promulgate, for a reforming adminis- 
tration to act upon, such a rinciple. 

The mode of obviating this injus- 
tice is obvious. Let those who ac- 
quire a privilege which they did not 
before possess, pay for it. Let the 
100,000 voters, to whom a privilege 
is to be extended for the first time, 
compensate those who lose it, or 
whose property is so much dete- 
riorated as to be of no value. If the 
reformers really are anxious for po- 
litical power, and do not make it a 
pretence for putting their hands in 
their neighbours’ pockets, let them 
submit to this sacrifice. Men who 
are clear for depriving their oppo- 
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nents of L.800 each, can make né 
reasonable objection to being called 
on themselves to pay L.20. 

This consideration points out the 
utter inconsistency of those who stig- 
matize as interestedall the anti-reform 
petitions, because they spring frons 

rsons threatened with loss, and 

old up as disinterested all those 
which emanate from classes pro- 
mised a gain—that is, the victims of 
spoliation are grossly interested, be- 
cause they strive to save themselves 
from loss; the supporters of it per- 
fectly pure, because they strive to 
— themselves of their neigh- 

our’s property. Henceforth, the 
highwayman will be deemed wholly 
disinterested—the robbed traveller 
the selfish party. 

If this great measure of spoliation, 
under pretence of the public good, 
is once admitted, what limits can be 
assigned to the extension of the prin- 
ciple ? If titles of honour are assailed, 
how are they to be maintained after 
the grand precedent in the case of 
the elective franchise ? If the church 
is made the next victim, the princi- 
ple now admitted is of irresistible 
application. If the fundholder is 
threatened on the principle of an 
“ equitable adjustment,” that is, the 
confiscation, as in revolutionary 
France, of half his property, what 
line can be drawn between his case 
and that of the sacrificed freeholder ? 
If the estates of the nobility are se- 
lected, they will seek in vain for a 
distinction between their case and 
that of the original voters. C'est le 
premier pas qui coute in politics, as 
well as in morals ; every subsequent 
step is easy, after the original injus- 
tice of sacrificing individuals to the 
public is admitted. There will ne- 
ver be wanting multitudes who call 
themselves the public, and who are 
willing to vindicate the robbery of 
their neighbours under the specious 
title of the general good. 

Another point deserving of espe- 
cial consideration in the Scotch bill, 
is the new and alarming preponde- 
rance given to the manufacturing over 
the landed interest, not only in the 
composition of the freeholders, but 
the actual number of the represent- 
ed places. At present there are 30 
county and 15 borough members. 


_ By the bill, there are to be 28 county 


and 22 borough members. On what 
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principle is this alarming dispropor- 
tion between the representation of 
the two classes vindicated ? Is it said 
that the manufactures and wealth of 
the cities have enormously increased? 
so they have; but the increase of the 
agriculture and the landed rent has 
been at least as great. Such an in- 
crease may be a ground for increa- 
sing the representation of doth inte- 
rests in Parliament; it can be none 
for enlarging the one at the expense 
of the other. The real reason may 
probably be found in a different 
cause: the experienced tendency of 
the boroughs to the innovating, of the 
counties to the conservative side. 

In truth, there is but one part of 
the Reform Bill which we approve, 
and that is the clause giving five ad- 
ditional representatives to Scotland ; 
and the only objection we have to it 
is, that it does not go nearly far 
enough. Itis clear, that, both with re- 
ference to its population and wealth, 
Scotland is extremely under-repre- 
sented. The population of Scotland 
is now 2,500,000; that of England 
and Wales probably 15,000,000. In 
proportion to the numbers of the peo- 
ple, therefore, there should be one- 
sixth of the members returned for 
the one country as the other; where- 
as the members of Scotland are 45, 
and those of England 500; in other 
words, above eleven times as great. 
The clear revenue yielded by Scot- 
land to the treasury of the empire in 
1814, was L.4,500,000, independent 
of the Scottish duties paid in Lon- 
don, which brought it to L.5,000,000; 
that of England, L.86,000,000. In 
this proportion, therefore, the Scot- 
tish representatives, instead of 45, 
should be 72. If innovations are to 
be practised on the Constitution, 
here is a change founded in justice, 
injurious to no interest, threatenin 
to no class of society. Nor nee 
the precedent be dreaded as applied 
to Ireland. When that island yields 
as large a surplus revenue to the 
empire as Scotland, let her prefer 
her claims for an extended repre- 
sentation; but not till then. 

In the proposed disfranchisement 
of the counties of Dumbarton and 
Bute, Peebles and Selkirk, it is not 
to be overlooked, that the sitting 
members are on the anti-Reform 
side. Dumbarton returns Lord W. 
Graham, and has petitioned against 
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Reform; Bute, Sir William Rae, and 
has done the same; Selkirk, Mr 
Pringle of Whytbank, the tried 
friend of the Constitution ; Peebles, 
Sir George Montgomery, also an 
anti-Reform member. In this dis- 
franchisement, it is not difficult to 
see the blow aimed at the political 
influence of the Duke of Montrose, 
the Marquis of Bute, and the Duke 
of Buccleuch. On the other hand, 
these members are to be given to 
Dundee, the enthusiastic supporter 
of the Lord Advocate on the last 
election, and to Leith, of old esta- 
blished radical celebrity. 

It is in vain to attempt to vindicate 
the disfranchisement of these rural 
districts by the scantiness of their 
population. By the last returns the 
population of the threatened counties 
stands as follows :— 


Dumbartonshire, . . 27,000 
Peebles,. . . . . ~ 10,000 


while the county of Rutland, which, 
under the new bill, is to have four 
members between the county and the 
borough, has only a population of 
18,000 souls. 

In estimating also the consequence 
of this great change, the alarming in- 
crease of litigation concerning the 
small votes is not to be overlooked. 
Every man practically acquainted 
with the habits of the lower orders of 
Scotland, is aware of their extraordi- 
nary predilection for forensic dispute, 
and that the chief duty of every honest 
legal practitioner is to moderate the 
litigious propensities of his clients. 
The astounding facts that there are 
annually determined in the Sheriff 
Courts of Scotland no less than20,000 
causes, being almost three times as 
much as in the whole Courts of Re- 
cord over all England; and that in 
the Small Debt Court of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow there are determined 
besides, from 6000 to 8000 annually, 
may convey some idea of the vehe- 
mence with which the fervidum Sco- 
torum ingenium has flowed into thece 
new and bloodless channels. If 
100,000 votes are to be added to 
Scotland, with the keenness of con- 
tested elections, it is difficult to esti- 
mate the consequences of such an 
extraordinary stimulus to the liti- 

ious passions of the lower orders. 

Of no value to their superiors, these 

yotes will be of prodigious conse- 
3P 
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quence to them ; and the hard earn- 
ings of many years will be squan- 
dered in lawsuits in which they have 
no practical interest, but into which 
they have been plunged by the am- 
bitious designs of their demagogues. 

It may be added that, in deciding 
on these votes, a new and most for- 
midable power is placed in the hands 
of the Sheriff of the county, an officer 
in the appointment of the Crown. 
It is enacted “ That the judgment of 
the Sheriff shall, as long as it stands, 
be conclusive of the claimant’s right 
to be registered and vote; provided 
ahuugn Het it shall be competent for 
any claimant who is rejected to sub- 
mit his claim to the re-consideration 
of the Sheriff, and to require, if so 
advised, the verdict of ajury on any 
6 facts: provided that the 
judgment of the Sheriff may be 
brought under review by summary 
petition to the Court of Session: but 
provided also, “ that no alteration of 
the Sheriff’s judgment shall affect the 
merits of any election actually com- 
pleted and carried through before the 
date of such alteration, except in so 
far as effect may be given to such al- 
teration by any Committee of the 
House of Commons.”’ The result of 
this is, 1. That the judgment of the 
Sheriff is final unless the costs of a 
lawsuit in the Court of Session are 
incurred, which may be on an ave- 
rage L.60 in each case. 2. That if the 
Sheriff’s judgment is not reversed 
before the election is completed, the 
vote, how bad soever, must stand for 
the successful candidate, unless an 
expenditure of L.2000 is incurred in 
——t the House of Commons. 

either view it is evident that a 
most formidable power is vested in 
the hands of the Sheriff, who, though 
generally a legal practitioner of re- 
spectability, is certainly appointed 
by Ministers, and as certainly looks to 
them for ulterior promotion. 

“ If I wished,” said Frederick the 
Great, “ to reduce the most flourish- 
ing province of my dominions to 
utter sterility, I could not take so 
effectual a course as by putting it for 
a * a years into the hands of philoso- 
phers.” “If an empire,” said Napo- 
leon, “were made of adamant, it 
would be pounded to dust by the po- 
litical economists.” The experience 
of what we have suffered, and are 
likely to suffer, from the speculative 
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men of our own country, gives no 
reason to hope that Great Britain 
forms any exception to the rule. 

The political economists in the 
Edinburgh Review, incessantly urged 
the reduction of the duties on whis- 
ky; and, in an evil hour, the late ad- 
ministration yielded to the clamour. 
The “ Giant Smuggler,” it was said, 
would thus be demolished : Spirits, 
from being 80 common, would cease 
to be so much prized, and public 
morality be improved by the change. 
The consequence was, that the con- 
sumption of spirits annually in Scot- 
land rose, at once, from 2,400,000 to 
5,600,000 gallons; crime in every 
quarter was doubled; habits of in- 
toxication spread to a degree almost 
incredible. Five thousand men were 
saved from demoralization on the 
Highland frontier, and 500,000 were 
plunged into it in the manufacturing 
districts, and a blow given to the ha- 
bits of the people more serious than 
it has received since the foundation 
of the monarchy. . 

Incessant were the clamours, nu- 
merous the arguments, great the exer- 
tions, directed from the same jour- 
nal, against the banking system of 
Scotland. During the panic follow- 
ing the great bankruptcy of 1825, 
these principles were embraced by 
Administration. A system, convict- 
ed of no weakness, bringing on no 
disaster; which, without risk, qua- 
drupled the capital of the country; 
under which the invaluable habits of 
saving and frugality had spread to an 
unparalleled extent among the poor, 
was threatened with destruction. 
Here, fortunately, the good sense of 
the Scottish nation averted the mis- 
fortune : the people rose as one man 
against the threatened change, and a 
calamity, greater than ever was in- 
flicted by philosophy on mankind, 
was kept at a distance by those whom 
its professors affected to despise. 

It is from the same quarter, and in 
pursuance of the same principles, 
that we are now threatened with a 
subversion of the constitution. The 
ee of such a system by men of 
tried ability, known eloquence, and 
acknowledged taste, is a striking 
proof how different a thing it is to 
censure others and to act ourselves ; 
how perilous are the experiments of 
speculative men on human institu- 
tions, and how wide is the distince- 
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tion between elegant critique or fo- 
rensi¢ effusions, and a profound ac- 
quaintance with the springs of pub- 
lic felicity. 

The election of Cambridge has de- 
monstrated the opinion on reform of 
the men of the highest acquirement 
in England of Whig, that of Oxford, 
of the same class, of Tory principles. 
The vote on the Timber question de- 
monstrated the feelings of the well- 
informed of the commercial class: 
the scene in the House of Lords, on 
the dissolution of Parliament, of the 
landed aristocracy, on the same 
changes. The great majority of the 
education, intelligence, and wealth of 
the country, is firmly united against 
the bill. Nevertheless, the open 
elections have almost everywhere, in 
England, gone in its favour. This 
is not surprising. The proposed 
change has roused the lower orders 
in a body against the higher ; the 
sway of learning, the respect to cha- 
racter, the weight of thought, the in- 
fluence of property, is no longer felt. 
Dazzled by the prospect of political 
power, the multitude have every- 
where revolted against those who 
have hitherto swayed their opinions. 
The county freeholders conceived 
that, in voting for a reform candi- 
date, they were voting for the aboli- 
tion of tithes and taxes; the boroughs, 
for a free trade in corn, a large share 
of political power, and a total aboli- 
tion of the national debt. The pros- 
pect of these boons was immediate ; 
the King, they were told, favoured 
the changes; and, within three months 
of a reformed Parliament meeting, 
all would be accomplished. Under 
the combined influence of these feel- 
ings, a majority will certainly be re- 
turned in Parliament for the proposed 
changes. We are not in the least sur- 
— at this; it is what we always 
oresaw would follow the prospect of 
success to popular ambition. 

“Tl existe,” says Chateaubriand, 
“ deux sdrtes de revolutionaires : les 
uns desirent la revolution avec la 
liberté ; c’est le tres petit nombre: 
les autres veulent la revolution avec 
le pouvoir ; c'est immense majori- 
té.°* In these words of one well 
versed in the history of public con- 
vulsions, is to be found the secret of 
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the success of the reformin party in 
England in the recent elections. It is 
not the love of liberty which is roused ; 
that is already fully enjoyed : it is the 
passion for power,—and that, like 
every other passion, is insatiable, and 
goes on increasing, till, by excess of 
enjoyment, it destroys itself. 

hile such has been the fate of the 
elections wherever popular ambition 
or intimidation could be exerted in 
England, very different has been the 
spectacle presented in Scotland. In 
some places, no doubt, by the force 
of violence, carrying off electors, or 
other unworthy engines, the choice 
has fallen on reforming members; 
but, generally speaking, the prepons 
derance of the conservative party, 
against all the weight of adminis- 
tration, has been most remarkable. 
Scotland will shew a majority of 
three to two in the next Parliament 
against Reform. 

The difference between the result 
of the appeal in the two countries is 
very remarkable, and corroborates, 
in the most signal manner, an obser- 
vation made in the last Number of 
this series—viz. that electors have no 
disposition to resist an extension of 
their franchise to a more numerous 
class below themselves, unless it is 
confined to those who really are pos- 
sessed of property and education, 
and who will lose something by such 
an extension. Accordingly, the Scotch 
electors, men of education, and capa- 
ble of discerning consequences, and 
of property, and capable of losing 
something, are as decidedly adverse 
to the extension of the suffrage to 
the lower classes, as the English are 
Savourable to such a change. 

The reason is obvious, and, being 
founded in the interests of the differ- 
ent classes of society, must remain 
the same in all ages and countries. 
Substantial interest is, in the end, the 
governing principle of allmen. The 
wealthy elector, therefore, who has 
much to lose, naturally resists; the 
poor elector, who has every thing to 
gain, as naturally supports the exten- 
sion of the suffrage. He finds, by 
experience, that he gains no imme- 
diate or visible advantage by siding 
with the conservative, while he is 
promised the substantial fruits of po- 
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pular sovereignty by inclining to the 
other party. By resisting the exten- 
sion of the franchise, the humble 
elector is not immediately benefited ; 
whereas his popular coadjutors as- 
sure him, that, by joining their ranks, 
and admitting them to his privileges, 
the great boon of liberation from tax- 
es and tithes, and all = — ¢ 

ular sovereignty, will be gaine 
to Phe people. othe result oF the 
elections in the two countries clearly 
demonstrates the truth of these prin- 
ciples. 

ow, observe ?— an overwhelm- 
i ment this furnishes against 
the ‘aie Reform Bill. The evils 
of universal suffrage are universally 
admitted ; but the reformers assert 
that this Bill will raise up an effec- 
tual barrier against its dangers, be- 
cause it will cause all the voters, a 
million a to range themselves 
on the side of order against any far- 
ther extension of the suffrage. But 
how is such a consequence to be re- 
conciled with the present result of 
the English elections ? Why do not 
the 40s. freeholders resist as sturdily 
any intrusion of strangers into their 
ranks as the L.400 Scotch electors ? 
The reason evidently is, that they 
make common cause with the demo- 
cracy, throw overboard the influence 
of their landlords, and propose to re- 
cruit their ranks from the unrepre- 
sented classes, because by so doing, 
they will get the whole power of 
sovereignty into their own hands ; 
and in the abolition of tithes and tax- 
es, and the division of church pro- 
perty, secure the substantial fruits of 
popular victory. 

In asimilar crisis,the new voters will 
do the same. Finding that they have 
gained nothing by all the changes, 
till taxes and tithes are abolished, they 
will all join the L.5 householders, and 
the universal suffrage men, in order 
to accomplish their object. Govern- 
ment will then find that the new vo- 
ters, instead of being true to the 
cause of order, are a clear addition 
to the forces of revolution and an- 
archy. 

“ The power of dissolving Parlia- 
ment,” says Lord Advocate Jeffrey 
in his younger days, “ is a power 
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essential to the existence of the con- 
stitution and the safety of the crown; 
but it is one extremely liable to abuse. 
By threatening a dissolution for the 
purpose of intimidating the House of 
Commons, the executive can obtain 
the votes of many who are placed 
beyond the sphere of its ordinary 
influence; and by appealing to the 
people at the moment of some violent 
outcry, Ministers can avail themselves 
of a popular delusion spread by them- 
selves.*—* All plans of reform hither- 
to exhibited, are liable to the insur- 
mountable objection of beginning by 
pulling down the constitution as it 
at present stands, and then proposing 
to Suild another fabric entirely new, 
and on a plan wholly different, and 
of the convenience or beauty of 
which no man can possibly judge 
from experience. Why should we 
not go gradually to work in this as 
in all other parts of legislation, cau- 
tious in proportion to the greatness 
of the concern, and the danger of com- 
mitting a mistake.” +—“ It is not by 
mere popular clamour, or the shouts 
or hisses of an ignorant and disor- 
derly mob, but the deep, the slow, 
and the collected voice of the intel- 
ligent and enlightened part of the 
community, that the councils‘of a free 
nation should be ultimately guided.{” 
—“ No man can deny that it would 
be highly impolitic to throw open all 
the boroughs in which the right of 
voting at present belongs, to certain 
parts of the population. No man of 
common sense would wish to see 
that worst description of boroughs 
multiplied, in which from two hun- 
dred to five hundred inhabitants have 
votes ; boroughs which are too large 
to be in the quiet possession of a 
single great family, but not too large 
to be contested by men of ready- 
money influence; boroughs which 
are, for this very reason, the very sinks 
of every species of corruption. It would 
be a very violent proceeding to dis- 
franchise places of this sort, where 
corporations elect and transfer their 
rights to certain large towns not now 
represented. We object, as muchas 
any man, to all rash projects, all 
wholesale reforms, all theoretical sys- 
tem-mongers, who will have every- 
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pce | or nothing, and care not how 


much they put in jeopardy, so as they 
bring out something rounded and 
finished at the first heat.” * 

Recollecting these the early and 
far-famed opinions of the celebrated 
men who then conducted that Jour- 
nal, and contrasting them with the 
bill which they have since brought 
forward in their maturer years, we 
are filled with astonishment at the 
—— of human inconsistency ; 
and with the most melancholy pre- 
sages of the future, when the same 
passions and temptations which have 
seduced men of their character, shall 
have seized on baser minds, infirm 
intellects, and equal ambition. But 
as the melancholy progress is now so 
far advanced, it should prove a warn- 
ing to all the supporters of real free- 
dom, of the consequence of placing 
themselves at the head of popular 
agitation, and serve as a beacon to 
all the friends of the constitution, 
that it is by steady resistance to in- 
novations even in the last stages of 
its progress, that England can alone 
be saved from ruin. 

To conclude—the result of the 
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English elections furnishes, if there 
did not exist before, a decisive and 
unanswerable argument against the 
concession of any farther power to 
the people. It demonstrates that the 
“ moral influence of property,” as it 
is called, which alone is to be left to 
the landed proprietors, is utterly nu- 
gatory in periods of excitement. The 
Duke of Northumberland trusted to 
the moral influence—and never was 
a nobleman mere worthy, from his 
character, of exercising it; and the 
consequence was, that his power was 
overturned in his own county. 

The Reformers urged the ascend- 
ency of the borough-holders as a 
conclusive argument in favour of a 
change. Of this argument they are 
now deprived ; without any reform, 
a Parliament has been returned as 
| wa v0 as the warmest friend of 
reedom could desire. The necessi- 
ty, the expedience, of an extension 
of the franchise, cannot now be plead- 
ed; the Reformers themselves have 
demonstrated its futility. Without 
Reform, we are on the verge of a 
republic; with it, where shall we be ? 





AN AGONY OF THIRTY-EIGHT HOURS. 


BY JOURGNIAC SAINT MEARD.—PARIS, 1797, 


Or the numerous accounts which 
appeared in Paris in the bloody reign 
of anarchy in 1792, but few are un- 
deformed by the creative fancy of 
those authors, whose object was to 
feed the greedy and excited appre- 
hension of the time with tales of 
horror; or by the vehemence of 
party, which sought to give, if pos- 
sible, a more flagitious hue to the 
proceedings of the sanguinary ¢er- 
rorists. By far the most authentic 
picture—for such it is—of that ap- 
aw and momentous crisis, is the 

rief, but forcible and highly graphic 
narrative of M. Jourgniac St Meard. 
The unadorned simplicity of his ac- 
count, which merely embodies in 
succession the events of twelve days 
of savage massacre, of secret accu- 
sation, of public credulity and po- 
pular atrocity, presents us with a 
true and striking image of the me- 


thodized barbarity of that extraordi- 
nary period. It more adequately 
developes, than any other summary 
of facts, the flagitious excitation of 
the people, the agonizing scenes of 
suffering, the odious and unprofit- 
able murders, sanctioned by the na- 
tional insanity; and the desolatin 
rage of merciless destruction, whic. 
smote alike the innocent and guilty. 
Every item of his vivid and minute 
relation, is a faithful index of a con- 
stituent portion of the system, by 
which the ascendant of murderous 
authority—indiscriminately levelled 
at the people—was devised to 

tify, to awe, and to subject them. 
His details present, at once, the le- 
vity, the crime, the ceremonious 
form and turbulent disorder of those 
distempered times; nor do they fail 
to shew, among a mass of cruelty, 
abandonment, and gross depravity, 
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some splendid instances of generous 
devotion, pious resignation, and ex- 
alted friendship, which, despising all 
the terrors of dominant iniquity, ex- 
emplified the duties of humanity and 
virtue in aid of innocence and un- 
merited misfortune. 


Fourteen Hours in the Committee of 
Surveillance de la Commune. 


I was arrested by order of this 
committee on the 22d of August, 
and taken to the Mairie, at nine in 
the morning, where I remained un- 
til eleven at night. Two gentlemen, 
members no doubt of the committee, 
desired me to walk into a chamber; 
where one of them, overwhelmed 
with fatigue, fell fast asleep. The 
other asked me if I was M. Jour- 
gniac Saint Méard. 

I answered, “ Yes.” 

M. Be seated, sir. We are all 
equal. Do you know the cause of 
your arrest ? 

Ans. I was told, by one of those 
who brought me here, that I am sus- 
pected to be the editor of an anti- 
constitutional journal. 

M. Suspected is not the word; for 
I know that Gautier, who is given 
out as the editor of the Journal de Ja 
Cour et de la Ville, is a mere nomi- 
nal being. 

Ans. Your credulity, sir, has 
been imposed on; for his existence 
is quite as susceptible of proof, as 
the circumstance of his being the 
editor of the journal in question. 

M. 1 am to belieye—— 

Ans. Nothing but the truth; since 
yy is the object of a judge ; and 
can give you my word of honour— 

M. Ah! sir, we are not now deal- 
ing with words of honour 

Ans. So much the worse, sir, for 
mine is unimpeachable. 

M. You are accused of having 
been on the frontiers these last ten 
or eleven months; and of having 
there levied recruits, whom you pla- 
ced at the service of the emigrants; 
on your return you were arrested, 
but escaped from prison. 

Ans. If I could bring myself to 
think this accusation serious, I should 
require but one hour to prove that, 
for the last twenty-three months, I 
have not been out of Paris; and 
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M. Oh! I am well aware, sir, of 
your ability; and I also know that 
you possess the cunning (astuce.) 

Ans. Permit me to observe, that 
that expression is uncalled for; the 
immediate object of our enquiry is 
a mere absurdity, since we are only 
speaking of the denunciations which 
have been made against me. 

M. Do you know M. Durosoi, the 
editor of the Gazette of Paris ? 

Ans. By reputation I know him 
well, but in no other manner; in- 
deed, I never saw him. 

M. 1 am surprised at that, as let- 
ters written by you to him have been 
found among his papers. 

Ans. One only could have been 
found, as I never wrote to him but 
once; on which occasion I sent him 
my address to the chasseurs of my 
company, on the insurrection of the 
garrison of Nancy. This address he 
published in the Gazette de Paris. 
This is the whole and sole of my 
correspondence with him. 

M. You speak truly; and I must 
also tell you, that you are not com- 
promised by the letter in question. 

Ans. No letter, no writings, no 
actions of mine, can possibly have had 
the effect or tendency to compro- 
mise me. 

M. 1 have seen you at the house 
of Madame Vaufleury, and also at 
the house of M. Peltier, the editor 
of the Acts of the Apostles. 

Ans. That may be, as I frequently 
visit that lady, and am in the habit 
of walking with M. Peltier. 

M. Are you not a Chevalier of 
St Louis ? 

Ans. 1 am, sir. 

M. Why do you not wear the cross 
of the order ? 

Ans. There it is; I have worn it 
for these last six years. 

M. That is sufficient for to-day. 
I shall inform the Committee that 
you are here. ; 

Ans. You will do me the favour 
to inform the Committee, that if I 
find justice at its hands, I shall be 
dismissed with my freedom; for I 
am neither an editor, a recruiter, 
conspirator, or denunciator. 

A moment afterwards, three sol- 
diers beckoned me to follow them. 
When we reached the court-yard, 
they requested me to enter a jiacre, 
hackney ceach, ) in which I was con- 

ucted, by order of the Committee, 
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to the Hotel du Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main. 


Ten Days in the Abbaye. 


Havine reached the Aotel, which 
turned out to be the prison of the 
Abbaye, I was given, with my com- 
mitment, into custody of the keeper, 
who, after the usual civility of “ let 
us hope that your detention will not 
last long,” ordered me to a large 
room, which served as a chapel for 
the’ prisoners of the ancien regime. 
I counted nineteen individuals lying 
on beds of coarse canvass; that 
which was assigned to me, had been 
occupied by M. Daugremont, who 
had been guillotined two days pre- 
viously. 

On the same day, when we were 
about to seat ourselves at table, M. 
Chanterami, a colonel in the Maison 
Constitutionelle of the King, stabbed 
himself thrice with a knife, saying— 
“ We are all destined to be massa- 
cred—My God, I go to you!” In ten 
minutes he was no more! 

August 23d.—I drew up a memo- 
randum, in which I exposed the ma- 
lice of my denunciators; and sent 
copies of it to the Minister of Jus- 
tice, to my own section, to the Com- 
mittee of Surveillance, and to every 
one who was concerned for the in- 
justice of my case. Towards five 
o'clock in the afternoon, M. Durosoi, 
the editor of the Gazette of Paris, 
became a partner of our misfortunes. 
He no sooner heard my name, than 
he said, after the usual forms of sa- 
lutation ; “ Ah! sir, happy am I to 
meet you! You have long possessed 
my affection, though I have known 
you merely from the affair at Nanci; 
‘sy an unhappy man, whose latest 

our is near, to pour out his heart 
into yours.” lIembraced him. He 
then gave me a letter, which he had 
just received—it was from a female 
friend, and to the following effect : 

‘“* My friend, prepare for death— 
you are condemned; and to-mor- 
row——My heart is broken—but 
you know what I have promised you. 
Adieu !” 

While I was reading this brief 
letter, the tears flowed down his 
cheeks. He kissed the letter repeat- 
edly, and I heard him say in a sup- 
pressed and almost suffocated voice, 
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—* Alas! Sux will suffer more than 
I shall.” 

He lay down on my bed, and when 
we were wearied with talking of our 
accusation and arrest, we fell asleep. 
At daybreak he composed a memo- 
randum in his justification, which, 
though penned with energy, and re- 
plete with circumstantial exculpa- 
tion, proved of no avail ; he was de- 
capitated on the following day! 

August 25th—The commissaries 
of the prison at length permitted us 
to receive the Evening Journal. A 
prisoner, newly committed, brought 
us in several others, in one of which, 
the Courier Francais, I read the fol- 
lowing article: “ Messieurs Saint 
Méard and Beaumarchais are arrest- 
ed; the former was the author of a 
scandalous journal, called Le Jour- 
nal de la Cour et de la Ville. He 
was a captain in the King’s regi- 
ment ; and it is to be remarked, that 
he is the owner of the estate near 
Bordeaux, which formerly wg 
ed to the celebrated Montaigne. M. 
St Méard =) xan an income of more 
than 40,000 livres.” The estate al- 
luded to is the property of M. Segur, - 
and as to my fortune, it never ex- 
ceeded 20,000 livres, prior even to 
the Revolution. 

August 26th.—Midnight. A mus 
nicipal officer entered the room, to 
take our names and the dates of our 
respective commitments. He gave 
us hopes that the municipality would 
authorize commissaries, on the fol- 
lowing day, to discharge all parties 
who had been arrested on vague de~ 
nunciations. This expectation ena 
bled me to enjoy a night of sound 
repose; however, it was not fulfill- 
ed; on the contrary, the number of 
prisoners evidently increased. 

August 27th.—The report of a piss 
tol was heard in the interior of the 
prison; it was followed by hurry 
and confusion on the stairs and in 
the passages. We heard the noise 
of various locks and bolts. Our 
room was entered by several per- 
sons ; among them was the turnkey 
of our ward; he counted us; and 
said, “ Tranquillize yourselves—the 
danger is over!” This was the only 
information, on the subject of the 
disturbance, afforded us by this 
brusque and uncommunicative per- 
sonage. 

August 28th and 29th—We were 
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agitated and disturbed by the inces- gers of that past epoch with those 


sant arrival of carriages poverng 
prisoners, whom we were enable 
to see from the windows of a tower 
which communicated with our room. 
In the sequel, our curiosity was pain- 
fully punished by the scenes we wit- 
nessed on the Place, in the Rue 
St Marguerite, and above all, im- 
mediately opposite the wicket of 
our prison. 

August 30th. Eleven at night.—A 
man of eighty years of age was con- 
ducted to his bed, in our room; the 
next day we learned that he was the 
Sieur Cazotte, the author of a poem 
called Olivier, of the Diable Amou- 
reux, &c. The extravagant gaiety and 
Oriental style of speech of this old 
man, afforded us a temporary diver- 
sion. Inthe midst of our misery, he 
endeavoured seriously to persuade 
us, by the History of Cain and Abel, 
that we were much happier than 
those in the enjoyment of liberty, 
and was sensibly offended at our in- 
credulity. Our discussion was ter- 
minated by the arrival of two gen- 
darmes, who conducted him to the 
criminal tribunal. 

I lest not an instant in procuring 
such attestations as supported the 
truths advanced in my memoran- 
dum. I was assisted by a friend, the 
like of whom the world does not con- 
tain; who, while the companions of 
my misfortune were utterly aban- 
doned by theirs, laboured night and 
day incessantly, in my behalf. He 
forgot that at such a crisis of excite- 
ment and general mistrust, he ran the 
risk of implications like my own, by 
evincing such lively interest in the 
condition of a suspected man. His 
noble spirit was above all these con- 
siderations ; no danger daunted him ; 
and well did he exemplify the pro- 
verb, that “adversity is the touch- 
stone of friendship.” To his zealous 
energy am I, in a great degree, in- 
debted for existence ; and I owe it to 
the public, to myself, and to truth, to 
declare the name of this generous 
and incomparable friend, M. Teyssier; 
Rue Croix des Petits-Champs. 

The last days of August brought 
back to my remembrance the affair 
of Nanci, and I compared the dan- 


which immediately surrounded me. 

September 1st.—Some of our com- 
rades were released; as were other 
occupants of the adjacent rooms. 
Among the latter was M. de Jau- 
court, a member of the legislative 
assembly, who, shortly before his 
arrest, had vacated his seat as a de- 


puty. 


My Thirty-eight Hours’ Agony. 


September 2d. Sunday.—The turn- 
key served our dinner earlier than 
usual. His wild look and haggard 
eyes seemed to announce some dis- 
astrous tidings. He returned to us 
at two o’clock ; we surrounded him, 
in breathless anxiety and expecta- 
tion, but he was deaf or dumb to 
every question; and, with unusual 
precaution, he collected the knives, 
which we were accustomed to fold 
up in our napkins. 

At half past two o’clock, the tur- 
bulent noise of the mob was dread- 
fully augmented by the drums beat- 
ing “ the general ;” by shots of alarm 
from the cannon; and by the tocsin, 
which resounded on all sides. During 
this terrible tumult we saw three car- 
riages pass, surrounded by a count- 
less crowd of infuriated men and 
women, crying “A la Force, a la 
Force!’* The occupants of these 
coaches were conveyed to the cloister 
of the Abbaye, which had been set 
apart as a prison exclusively for the 
priests. An instant had hardly elap- 
sed, when we heard that a general 
massacre had taken place of the 
bishops and other ecclesiastics, who, 
to use the vulgar expression of the 
time, had been parqués (penned up) 
in this receptacle. 

Nearly four o’clock. We were at- 
tracted to the window by the pier- 
cing cries of a man, whom they were 
hacking to pieces with sabres. We 
beheld from the tower adjoining our 
apartment, a mangled body on the 
pavement; in an instant the slaugh- 
ter of another wretched being suc- 
ceeded——lIt is impossible to de- 
scribe the horror of the profound 








* We were nut aware, at the moment, that this was the cry in vogue, when the 


victims of popular ferocity were led to death, 
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and sombre silence which prevailed 
during these ferocious executions. 
The only perceptible sounds were 
the agonized shrieks of the massacred 
victims, and the clash of the sabres, 
as they struck their heads. They 
were no sooner extended lifeless 
on the ground, than the cries of 
“ Vive la Nation!” arose. In the short 
intervals between the executions, we 
heard beneath our windows, “ Not a 
single individual must escape; they 
must all die, particularly those in the 
chapel, who are all conspirators.” 
Every species of distraction con- 
spired to rouse us from reflection on 
our melancholy state ; if silence pre- 
vailed in the streets, a tumultuous 
noise arose in the prison. 

Five o’clock. Several voices pro- 
nounced the name aloud of M. Ca- 
zotte. A moment afterwards the 
stairs were descended by a crowd of 
people talking loudly. The clattering 
of arms was mingled with the cries 
of women and men. ‘They were 
leading the venerable old man to 
death. He was followed by his 
daughter. When he passed to the 
exterior of the wicket to receive his 
doom, that courageous girl threw her- 
self round the neck of her father. 
The emotion of the people at this 
touching sight, obtained the old man’s 
pardon. 

About seven o’clock. Two men 
entered, their hands bloody, and 
armed with sabres; a turnkey hold- 
ing a torch conducted them, and 
pointed out the bed of the unfortu- 
nate Reding, who was a captain of 
the Swiss guard on the 10th of Au- 
gust, on which day his arm had been 
broken by a shot. He had also four 
sabre wounds on his head. At this 
horrible moment, I was pressing his 
hand and endeavouring to cheer him. 
One of the men began to remove 
him, but the wretched creature stop- 
ped him, saying, in a dying voice, 
“ Ah! sir, I have suffered enough al- 
ready. I am not afraid of death; 
but, in mercy, let me meet it here.” 
He was rendered motionless by this 
appeal; but his comrade saying, 
“ Allons donc,” decided him ; he was 
carried out on their shoulders, and 
conveyed into the street, where he 
was instantly dispatched—My eyes 
are so full of tears, that I cannot see 
what I write —— 

We looked at one another without 
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uttering a word. We wrung our 
hands in agony ; we embraced in des- 
pair. We were motionless—there 
was a dead silence—and our eyes 
were fixed on the pavement of the 
prison, on which the moonlight fell 
through the triple columns of our 
windows. But soon our agitation 
was revived by the shrieks of fresh 
victims. We then thought on the 
words of the unfortunate M. Chan- 
terami, who said, on plunging a knife 
into his heart, “ We are all destined 
to be massacred.” 

Midnight. Ten men, sword-in- 
hand, preceded by two turnkeys 
bearing torches, entered our room, 
and ordered each of us to appear at 
the foot of his respective bed. When 
they had counted us, they said, we 
were responsible for one another, 
and swore, that if one single indivi- 
dual escaped, we should all be mas- 
sacred without a hearing from the 
President. These last words con- 
veyed a eg of hope; for we were 
not confident of any thing like trial 
previously to our destruction. 

Monday, 3d September, Two in 
the morning. One of the doors of 
the prison was broken open by re- 
iterated blows. We thought, at first, 
it was the wicket, and that the popu- 
lace were rushing to destroy us in 
our chamber. Our apprehensions 
were partly tranquillized, on hearin 
some one say on the stairs, that it 
was a dungeon door which had been 
barricaded by some prisoners. We 
shortly learned, that every human 
being in it was dispatched. 

Ten o’clock. The Abbé L’Enfant, 
confessor to the king, and the Abbé 
Chapt-Rastignac, appeared in the 
tribune of the chapel where we 
were confined. They announced to 
us the approach of our last moments 
—and begged us to assemble to re- 
ceive their benediction. By an elec- 
tric impulse, we were on our knees, 
and our hands joined and raised to 
receive it. This moment, though 
consoling, was one of the most! 
——! we had yet experienced. On 
the eve ofappearing before the Su- 
preme Beng, kneeling before two 
of his ministers, we presented an in- 
describable spectacle. The posture 
of these two venerable priests lean- 
ing over us—death hovering over our 
heads, and surrounding us on all 
sides—every circumstance imparted 
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an awful solemnity to our condition. 
The moment seemed to approximate 
us to the Deity. It gave us courage— 
reason and reflection were suspend- 
ed, and the awful ceremony was 
equally impressive on the cold and 
incredulous, on the ardent and con- 
fiding. In half an hour, we heard 
the cries of these two massacred ec- 
clesiastics ! 

The thought which now occupied 
our chief attention, was the posture 
by which, on the reception of our 
fate, we should be exposed to the 
least torture, on our entering the 
place of massacre. Some of our 
comrades went, from time to time, 
to the window of the turret; that, 
by witnessing the sufferings of the 
various victims, they mightform an in- 
ference of the least agonizing means 
of meeting their destruction. They 
reported that those who extended 
their hands were the most considera- 
ble sufferers, as such a posture inter- 
cepted the sabre strokes, which fell, 
in consequence, with a diminished 
power upon the head; that some lost 
their hands and arms; but that they 
who placed them behind their backs 
were most readily and least painfully 
dispatched. We resolved on this 
ready method of escaping from the 
ferocity of our executioners. 

Towards mid-day. Overwhelmed, 
almost annihilated, by supernatural 
agitation, and absorbed in thoughts 
too horrible to be expressed, I threw 
myself on a bed, and slept profound- 
ly. To this sleep I believe myself 
indebted for the preservation of my 
life. I dreamed that I was before 
the terrible tribunal appointed for 
my trial ; that, in spite of the hideous 
clamour of the tocsin and surround- 
ing cries, I was heard attentively. 
My case was concluded, and I was 
set at liberty. This dream produced 
a beneficent impression on my mind, 
dissipated my agitation ; and lawoke 
with a presentiment of my salvation. 
I related it to the partners in my 
misfortune, who were surprised at 
the confidence with which it inspi- 
red me, from the moment until my 
appearance before my judges. 

wo o'clock. A proclamation was 
made, which the populace received 
with disapprobation ; a moment af- 
terwards, some people, who were 
either curious to see us, or perhaps 


disposed to point out to us the means 
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of safety, placed a ladder against the 
window of our room; but all ascent 
was prevented by the cry of “ A bas, 
a bas, c’est pour leur porter des 
armes.” 

In addition to our mental agonies, 
we endured the torture of a burning 
thirst. At length our turnkey, Ber- 
trand, made his appearance alone, 
and we prevailed on him to grant us 
a jug of water. We had passed six- 
and-twenty hours without one soli- 
tary drop. When we represented 
this negligence to a _federe, who came 
with other persons to inspect the pri- 
son, he was so indignant at the cir- 
cumstance, that he demanded the 
name of the turnkey, that he might 
be exterminated on the instant; but 
our united and strenuous supplica- 
tions averted the fate that, but for 
them, inevitably awaited him. 

We were soon afterwards disturb- 
ed by plaintive cries, which we found 
—— from a young officer who 

ad wounded himself in several 
places. Asthe blade of his knife was 
rounded at the end, he had not suc- 
ceeded in giving himself a mortal 
stroke; but the attempt accelerated 
his execution ! 

At Eight o’elock—The agitation of 
the mob subsided, and several voices 
cried, “ Grace, grace, pour ceux qui 
restent.” These words were feebly 
applauded. They, however, gave us 
a gleam of hope; and some among 
us were so convinced of their imme- 
diate deliverance, that they already 
had placed their bundles under their 
arms; the hope was delusive. The 
shrieks of death replunged us into 
the depth of our fears and agonies. 

At eleven o’clock—Ten men, arm- 
ed with sabres and pistols, ordered 
us to form a rank, and conduct- 
ed us to a ward next the apart- 
ment in which was sitting the tribu- 
nal — for our trial. I cau- 
tiously approached one of the senti- 
nels placed over us, and succeeded 
in entering into conversation with 
him. He told me in a patois, from 
which I diseovered that he was either 
of Provence or Languedoc, that he 
had served eight years in the regi- 
ment of Lyonnais. I spoke patois 
tohim ; this appeared to please him, 
and my interested situation at the 
moment inspired me with such Gas- 
con and persuasive eloquence, that 
I succeeded in drawing from him 
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these words, the effect of which, at 
such crisis, | should in vain attempt 
to state: “ Ne te cougneichi pas, mé 
pértant né peinsi qué siusque un 
tréste ; au contrairi, te crési un boun 
goyat;” implying, “I do not know 
you; however, I believe you are not 
a traitor; on the contrary, [take you 
to be a good fellow.” 

I endeavoured, by all imaginable 
means, to confirm him in this favour- 
able opinion, and so far succeeded, 
as to prevail on him to let me enter 
the awful presence in which the trial 
of a prisoner was proceeding. I wit- 
nessed the process againsta purveyor 
to the king, who, being accused of the 
conspiracy of the 10th, was con- 
demned and executed ; another, who 
was sobbing and uttering words in- 
articulate from his anguish, was al- 
ready undressed, and on the point of 
being delivered to his fate, when a 
workman of Paris recognised him, 
and protested that he was mistaken 
for another person. He was accord- 
ingly remanded; and on a subse- 
quent hearing, proclaimed innocent 
and set at liberty. 

From what I had just seen, I dis- 
tinctly saw the turn it was advisable 
to give to my defence. I returned 
into the adjoining ward, where I saw 
some prisoners who had been just 
brought in. I begged my Provencal 
friend to procure me a glass of wine. 
As he was going to get it, he was de- 
sired to reconduct me to the chapel, 
which I accordingly re-entered, quite 
at a loss to discover for what pur- 

se we had been taken down; I 
‘ound that ten new prisoners had re- 

laced five who had been tried. I 
ost no time in making the needful 
alterations in my defence, and was 
busily employed on it, convinced that 
firmness and frankness alone could 
save me, when my Provencal ac- 
quaintanee entered, and said to the 
turnkey, “ Bacle la porte, a la tour- 
nante seulément, et attens mé en 
défore.”—* Shut the door, with the 
key only, and wait for me outside.” 
He drew near me and said, seizing 
my hand, “Béni pér tu—Baqui lou 
bin qué mas demandat :—beu.”—“ I 
eome for you—There’s the wine you 
asked me for—drink.” I had drank 
more than half of it, when he put his 
hand on the bottle and said, “ Sa- 
crisdi, moun amic, coumé ybas; n’en 
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boli pér you; a tasantat.”—“Sacre, my 
friend, how you drink—I want some 
myself—here’s to your health” —and 
he drank the remainder. He then 
continued—* Né poudi pas damoura 
dans tu loun tén ; mé rapélé-té de cé 
qué té disi. Si ses un caloutin ou bé 
un conspirateur d’ au castél de mon- 
ser Bétot, sias flambat ; mé si né sias 
pas un tréste, nage pas po; te ré- 
spoundi dé ta biste.” 

“Eh! moun amic, suis bien surt 
de n’esta pas accusat dé tout aco; 
mé passi per esta un tantinel aristou- 
crate——” 

“ Coy re caco ; los juges sabent bé 
qui a d’hounestés gens pér tout. Lou 
president es un hounéste houmme, 
qué n’est pas un sot.” 

“ Fasei mé lou plasei de préga los 
juges de m’escouta; né damandi 
caco—” 

“ Lou siras, tenrespoundi. Arca, 
adissias, amic; d’ au couragé; m’en 
bau 4 mon poste ;—taquerci dé fa 
béné toun tour lou plu leu que sira 
poussible. Embrasse mé; seui a tu 
dé boun co——” which dialogue in- 
terpreted is this :—“ I cannot remain 
with you long, but remember what I 
tell you: If you are a priest ora 
conspirator of the chateau of M. Veto, 
you are undone; but if you are no 
traitor, entertain no fear; I answer 
for your life.” 

I replied—* Ah! my good friend, 
I don’t fear being accused of all that, 
though I am supposed to be some- 
what of an aristocrat.” 

He said—“ That is poy the 
judges know that there are honest 
men of all parties. The president is 
an upright man, and no fool.” 

I requested him—* Do me the fa- 
vour to beg the judges to hear me; 
I ask but that.” —“ You shall be heard, 
this I promise you. So now, my 
friend, adieu. Courage !—I am off 
to my post.—I will endeavour te 
bring your turn on as soon as pos- 
sible. Embrace me; I am yours, 
with all my heart.” 

We embraced, and he departed, 
No one buta prisoner in the Abbaye 
on the 3d of September 1792, can 
appreciate the consoling influence of 
the brief conversation I have re- 
corded. 

Towards midnight, the frightful and 
unnatural tumult which had raged 
for thirty-six hours, began to abate: 
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and we imagined that the judges, 
and their executive authority,* bein 
overwhelmed with fatigue, woul 
require repose before they entered 
on our trial. We were making our 
beds, when we heard a proclama- 
tion, which was loudly hooted. In 
a moment, a man asked the populace 
what it wanted ; and we heard him 
distinctly answer, “ The priests 
and conspirators who remain, and 
who are in the prison, (ont graissé la 
patte des juges,) have greased the 
Judges’ hands—and that is the reason 
of their not being tried.” It appeared 
to us, that he had no sooner spoken, 
than he was dispatched. The noise 
and agitation of the mob rose into 
fearful exasperation. The tumult 
increased momentarily, and when 
the disturbance was at its height— 
the officers of the committee came 
for M. Defon—one of the old garde 
de corps—whose cries, in the agony 
of death, shortly succeeded. In a 
few moments, two of our comrades 
were carried off—and then, I began 
to think that my fatal hour ap- 
proached. 

At length, on Tuesday, at one in the 
morning, after enduring, for thirty- 
seven hours, an agony more terrible 
than death itself—after having drunk 
a thousand and a thousand times the 
cup of bitterness—the door of my 
prison was thrown open—my name 
was pronounced—I followed. Three 
men seized me, and placed me be- 
fore my terrible judges. 


The last Crisis of my Agony. 


By the flaring light of two torches, 

I beheld the tribunal which was to 
, te me life or death. The Presi- 
ent, dressed in a grey coat, and 
wearing a sabre, was leaning on a 
table, covered with papers, an escru- 
toire, pipes, and bottles. The table 
was surrounded by ten persons, some 
standing, some seated, two of whom 
were in waistcoats only, and wore 
aprons ; others were extended on the 
benches, fast asleep. The door was 
kept by two men, sword in hand, in 
shirtsstained with blood ; an elderly 
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turnkey kept his hand incessantly on 
the bolts. . Three persons, in front 
of the President, held a prisoner 
about sixty years of age. I was seat- 
ed in a corner; my guards placed 
their sabres across my breast, and 
warned me, that if I made the slight- 
est attempt to stir, they would poni- 
ard me immediately. I looked on 
all sides for my Provencal. 1 saw 
two national guards present a recla- 
mation from the section of the Croix 
Rouge, in favour of the accused be- 
fore the President. He replied— 
“ these solicitations are useless in be- 
half of traitors.””—The prisoner cried, 
—“ it is horrible—your judgment is 
a mere assassination.” The Presi- 
dent said, “ My hands are washed of 
it—lead out M. Maillé——’ He 
was pushed into the street, where lL 
saw him massacred, while the door 
was yet open. 

The President sat down, appa- 
rently to register the name of the un- 
fortunate man just dispatched. I 
heard the order given: “a un au- 
tre!” 

I was immediately placed before 
the expeditious and bloody tribunal. 
Two of my guards held each a hand 
—the third seized the collar of my 
coat. 

The President, (addressing me.) 
Your name and profession ? 

One of the Judges.—The slightest 
lie will be fatal to you. 

Ans.—My name is Jourgniac St 
Méard; I have served 25 years as an 
officer ; and I appear before you with 
the assurance naturally belonging to 
a man, who has nothing with which 
to reproach himself, and who conse- 
quently will not resort to falsehood. 

The President—\hat we shall 
see. A moment —— (he then in- 
spected the commitment and accusa- 
tion, which he passed round to the 
other judges.) Do you know the 
cause of your arrest ? 

Ans. Yes, Monsieur le President,+ 
and I can readily believe, after the 
glaring falsity of the accusations 
made against me, that the Commit- 
tee of Surveillance would not have 
sanctioned my imprisonment, were 
it not for the precautions imposed 





* This was the designation given to the butchers of the condemned. 
+ I was considerably annoyed at the frequency with which the President’s attention 
was engrossed ; as well as that of the other Judgey. People were constantly whispering 


to them, and bringing them letters. 
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on it by the safety of the people (le 
salut du people). Iam accused of 
being the editor of an anti-feuillant 
journal, called the Journal de la Cour 
et de la Ville. I tell the naked truth, 
when I assert that imputation to be 
false. The editor of that publication 
is a man named Gautier, whose de- 
scription is so strikingly at variance 
with mine, that nothing but iniqui- 
tous malignity could have made a 
mistake in our persons—and if I am 
able to search my pockets-—. 

I here endeavoured in vain to ex- 
tract my pocketbook from my coat; 
one of the judges perceiving my pre- 
dicament, desired the men who held 
me to let go their hold. I then laid 
on the table the attestations of seve- 
ral clerks, factors, merchants, and 

roprietors of houses in which he 
iad lodged, proving Gautier to be 
the editor and sole proprietor of the 
Journal in question. 

One of the Judges.—Nevertheless, 
there is no smoke without fire: how 
comes this accusation to fall on you ? 
tell us that. 

Ans.—That, sir, is what I was about 
to do. You are aware, gentlemen, 
that the journal of which we are 
speaking was the receptacle of all 
the Calembourgs, the quolibets, the 
epigrams and pleasantries, whether 
good or bad, which emanated from 
Paris, or the eighty-three depart- 
ments. I might aver that I never 
was the author of one of these trifles, 
seeing that no manuscript of mine 
is produced in proof of it; but can- 
dour, which has hitherto befriended 
me, must serve me now; and I will 
confess, that the gaiety of my dispo- 
sition ‘often inspired me with harm- 
less sallies, which I did send to the 
Sieur Gautier. There, gentlemen, 
is the whole and sole foundation of 
my impeachment, which equals in 
absurdity the monstrous accusation 
I have next to deal with. I have 
been denounced for having recruited 
on the frontiers, of having conducted 
such levies to the emigrants—(a ge- 
neral murmur arose, which, how- 
ever, I did not permit to disconcert 
me; I continued, having raised my 
voice )—Gentlemen, gentlemen, I am 
speaking; and I implore you, Mon- 
sieur le President, to maintain the 
attention of my judges—never was 
it more essential to me than at the 
present moment, 
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Nearly all the Judges said, laugh- 

ing, “ Right ! right !—silence !” 

proceeded—My accuser is a 
monster—this I shall prove to you, 
Judges, whom the people would not 
have chosen, had they not known them 
to possess the power of discriminating 
between guilt and innocence. There, 
gentlemen, are certificates proving 
that I have not been out of Paris for 
three-and-twenty months; and there 
are the declarations of the three land- 
lords, with whom I have lodged du- 
ring that period, which corroborate 
the other attestations. 

They were examining these pa- 
pers, when we were interrupted by 
the arrival of a prisoner, who was 
instantly placed before the President. 
The men who held him said he was 
another priest, whom they had just 
taken from his nest (deniché) in the 
chapel. After a brief interrogation, 
he was sent to his fate. (A la Force.) 
He cast his breviary on the table— 
was dragged out at the wicket, and 
slaughtered. This done, I resumed 
my place before the tribunal. 

One of the Judges—I do not say 
that these certificates are false; but 
who can prove the truth of them? 

Ans.—Y our observation, sir, is just ; 
and, to afford the utmost know- 
ledge on that subject, confine me in 
a dungeon, if you please, until com- 
missaries, named by Monsieur le Pre- 
sident, have verified them. If they 
prove false, I deserve to die. 

One of the Judges—( Who, during 
my interrogation, appeared interest- 
ed in my behalf, said, in a low voice,) 
Aguilty person would not speak with 
this decided confidence. 

Another Judge—Of what section 
are you? 

Ans.—Of the Halle auble. 

A National Guard—(Not of the 
number of the Judges).—Ah! ah! I 
belong to that section. At whose 
house do you reside ? 

Ans.—At the house of M. Teyssier, 
rue Croix des Petits Champs. 

The National Guard.—1 know 
him, for we have had transactions 
together ; and I can tell if this be 
his certificate ; (he looked at it and 
said, )Gentlemen, I can state that this 
is decidedly the signature of the citi- 
zen Teyssier ! 

I exclaimed, in a manner which 
attracted general attention, Ah! 
gentlemen, after the testimony of 
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that worthy man, which utterly dis- 
proves the accusation which was 
aimed at my existence, what can— 
what must you think of the man who 
has denounced me? 

The judge (who had already ma- 
nifested a favourable feeling towards 
me)—C’est un gueux—and if he 
were here, justice should take its 
course on him. Do you know the 
man? 

Ans. No, sir; but he must of ne- 
cessity be one of the Committee of 
Surveillance de la Commune; and 
I confess, that, if I did know him, 
I should think I rendered a service 
to the public, in warning it by pla- 
cards to beware of such a—— 

One of the Judges.—It is clearly 
established that you are not the edi- 
tor of a journal, and that you were 
not employed in the levy of recruits. 
But what have you to say regarding 
your aristocratic conversations at the 
houses of certain booksellers in the 
Palais Royal ? 

Ans. I am ready to reply. If I 
have not hesitated to avow what I 
have written, still less dol fear tocon- 
fess what I have said,and even thought. 
I have invariably advised obedience 
to the laws, and have strengthened 
my — by the force of my ex- 
ample. At the same time, I acknow- 
ledge that I have used the freedom 

iven me by the constitution, in say- 
ing that I regarded it as an imper- 
fect one, perceiving thatit established 
us in an erroneous position. If that 
was criminal, then the constitution 
itself extended a trap to me; and 
the permission, which it expressly 
gives to expose its imperfections, is 
a mere snare to those who confide 
in the validity of its professions. I 
have said, too, that the nobles of the 
assemblée constituante, who evinced 
such — zeal, were actuated 
more by personal ambition and sel- 
fish interest than by the love of coun- 
try; and when the whole of Paris 
was infatuated with their show of 
patriotism, I said, “ Ils vous trom- 

ent.” I appeal to you, gentlemen, 
if events have justified my opinion. 
I have frequently reproved the base 
and awkward manceuvres of certain 
personages, whose device was, “ The 
constitution, the whole constitution, 
and nothing but the constitution.” 
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I long foresaw a great catastrophe, 
the inevitable result of this same 
constitution, revised by egotists, who, 
like those of whom I have just spo- 
ken, were toiling for their own ex- 
clusive ends. Dissimulation, rapa- 
city, and cowardice, were the attri- 
butes of those charlatans. The cha- 
racteristics of their opponents were 
fanaticism, intrepidity, and frank- 
ness. It required no great strength 
of perception to foresee which party 
would eventually triumph. Gentle- 
men, no man was more solicitous of 
the reform of abuses than myself. 
Here are pamphlets of my produc- 
tion during the sitting of the States- 
General ; they prove what I now ad- 
vance. I always thought that we 
were going too far for a constitu- 
tion, and that we fell short of a re- 
public. I am neither a Jacodin nor 
a Feuillant. I never approved the 
principles of the former party, though 
they were more consistent and inge- 
nuous than those professed by the 
latter; which I always shall detest, 
until it is proved to me that it was 
not the source of the deep calamities 
we have endured. 

A Judge (impatiently.)—You are 
incessantly telling us, you are not 
this, and youare not that. What are 
you then? 

Ans. 1 was an open royalist.— 
(A murmur arose, which was ap- 
peased by the judge, who on one or 
two previous occasions, had evinced 
an interest in my behalf.)—He said 
word for word, “ We are not here to 
try opinions; .we are here to try re- 
sults.” 

I continued — Yes, gentlemen, I 
was an open royalist; though I was 
never oy for my opinions. I was 
a royalist, because I thought a mo- 
narchy adapted to my country, be- 
cause I loved the king individually 
and sincerely. This was the senti- 
ment of my heart till the 10th of 
August.—(Another murmur arose, 
apparently more favourable than the 
last.)—I never heard of plots or con- 
spiracies, but through the expression 
of public indignation. When occa- 
sion has required it, I have extended 
my succour to any man, without en- 
quiring his principles. There are 
journals—patrioticjournals*—which 
attest the truth of the remarks I have 





* I here shewed the commission certain popular journals, in which I was favour- 
ably mentioned, especially in the Courrier des 83 departemens, 
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the honour of addressing to you. I 
was beloved by the peasantry of my 
estate ; for when the chdteaux of my 
neighbours were in flames, my te- 
nants flocked to me in crowds to 
testify their affection, and planted, 
as an emblem of their attachment, a 
maypole in my court. To you, gen- 
tlemen, these details will wear the 
semblance of minuteness ; but, were 
you in my place, you would feel 
the inducement which prevails with 
me, to indulge in facts of such a be- 
neficial tendency. I can assert that 
no soldier in the king’s regiment of 
infantry, in which I served for five- 
and-twenty years, has had cause to 
complain of me.* 

One of the Judges.—1 shall soon 
see if you served in the Regiment du 
Roi. Did you know M. Moreau in 
it ? 

Ans. Yes, sir; I knew two of 
that name. One was a tall, stout, 
and rational character, the other was 
small, extremely thin, and very 
(I here intimated by a gesture that 
he was somewhat flighty.) 

The same Judge—The same: I 
see you know him. 

At this moment, the wicket lead- 
ing to the stairs was opened, and M. 
Marque entered under an escort of 
three men. He had been formerly 
my comrade in the King’s regiment, 
and was one of my fellow-prisoners 
in the Abbaye. He was placed in 
the corner I had occupied before my 
trial, and was apparently the next 
in succession to take his own. 

I resumed my address: After 
the unfortunate affair at Nanci, I 
came to Paris, where I have since 
remained. I was arrested at my 
apartments twelve days since; an 
event which I so little expected, that 
I invariably appeared in public as 
usual. The public seals have not 
been applied to my residence, as no- 
thing in my chambers offered grounds 
of the slightest suspicion. I was 
never borne on the civil list—I have 
signed no petitions—I have main- 
tained no reprehensible correspond- 
ence—I have not quitted France 
since the epoch of the Revolution. 





During my sojourn in the a I 
have lived in perfect tranquillity—I 
have indulged the gaiety of my dis- 
position, and followed the bent of 
my principles, which have invari- 
ably withheld me from any curious 
interference in the public concerns ; 
and to no man, of whatever party, 
have I committed myself by injury 
or unkindness. This, gentlemen, is 
all I have to say of my conduct and 
my principles. The sincerity of my 
confessions will convince you that I 
am not a dangerous character, and 
under the explanations I have offer- 
ed, I may presume to entertain the 
hope that you will restore me to 
liberty, to which I am naturally at- 
tached, and which it will become my 
duty and endeavour to maintain. 

The President (after taking off his 
hat.)—I see no ground of suspicion 
in the conduct of this gentleman ; I 
grant him his liberty.—Gentlemen, 

0 you agree with me ? 
All the Judges.—Yes, yes—C’est 


juste ! 


On the utterance of these words, 
I was embraced by those around 
me. I heard a shout of bravo! be- 
hind me, which proceeded from a 
number of heads closely grouped to- 
gether at the air-hole of the wicket. 

The President deputed three per- 
sons} to announce the judgment to 
the people. When they had done 
so, they returned, desired me to put 
my hat on, and accompany them. I 
was led to the exterior of the Ab- 
baye. As soon as I was fairly in the 
street, one of them cried out, “ Cha- 
peaux bas!—Citoyens, voila celui 
pour lequel vos juges demandent 
aide et secours.” ‘These words were 
followed by shouts of “ Vive la Na- 
tion!’ I was placed in the centre of 
four torches, and conducted by the 
executive authority ; an honour, 
which informed me that I was then 
under the <_gere of the people, 
who applauded clamorously as I 
passed along. The first impulse of 
my benevolent and friendly landlord, 
on my arrival at his house, was to 
offer to my escort the contents of his 
pocketbook,which they refused.“ No, 





{ * Here one of the judges trode on my foot, to warn me that I was about to com- 
promise myself. I felt a contrary assurance. 

+ Of these three deputies, one was a mason—the other, a native of Bourges, was 
a wig-maker’s apprenticethe third, who wore the uniform of the National Guard, 


was a fédéré. 
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sir, we do not perform our duty 
for money. There is your friend; 
he promised us a glass of eau-de- 
vie; when we have drunk it, we 
must return to our post.” They re- 

uired an attestation of my safe ar- 
rival at my home; which having re- 
ceived, I accompanied them to the 
end of the street, and cordially em- 
braced them at our parting. In the 
morning a commissary brought me 
the following certificate :— 

“ We, commissaries appointed by 
the people to do justice on the trait- 
ors detained in the prison of the Ab- 
baye, caused to appear before us, on 
the 4th September, the citizen Jourg- 
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niac Saint-Méard, ancien officier dé- 
coré, who has disproved the accusa- 
tions made against him, to the effect 
of his having conspired against the 
patriots; we caused his innocence 
to be proclaimed in presence of the 
people, who applauded his restora- 
tion to liberty. By virtue of which, 
we have given him the present cer- 
tificate, at his request ; and we here- 
by invite all citizens to grant him 
aid and sucéour. 
(Signed) “ Porr.... Ber..... 


“ At the Abbaye. 4th year of Li- 
berty, and Ist year of Equality.” 





PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Cuap, X. 


A SLIGHT COLD—RICH AND POOR==GRAVE DOINGS. 


Consiper “a slight cold” to be in 
the nature of a chill, caught by a sud- 
den contact with your grave.: or, as 
occasioned by the damp finger of 
Death laid upon you, as it were to 
mark you for nis, in passing to the 
more immediate object of his com- 
mission. Let this be called croaking, 
and laughed at as such, by those who 
are “awearied of the painfulround of 
life,” and are onthe look-out for their 
dismissal from it; but be learnt off 
by heart, and remembered as havin 
the force and truth of gospel, by 
those who would “ measure out their 
span upon the earth,” and are con- 
scious of any constitutional flaw or 
feebleness ; who are distinguished by 
any such tendency d ward, as 
long necks, narrow, chicken-chests 
—very fair complexions—requisite 
sympathy with sunemmpete varia- 
tions ; or, in short, exhibit any symp- 
toms of an asthmatic or consumptive 
character, 1F they choose to NEGLECT 
A SLIGHT COLD. 

Let not those complain of being 
bitten by a reptile, which they have 
cherished to maturity in their very 
bosoms, when they might have crush- 
ed it in the egg! Now, if we call 
“a slight cold” the egg,* and pleurisy 


— inflammation of the lungs—asthma 
—CONSUMPTION, the venomous rep- 
tile—the matter will be no more than 
correctly figured. There are many 
ways in which this “ egg” may be 
deposited and hatched. Going sud- 
denly, slightly clad, from a heated 
into a cold atmosphere, especially if 
you can contrive to be in a state of 
perspiration ; sitting or standing ina 
draught, however slight: it is the 
breath of Death, reader, and laden 
with the vapours of the grave! Ly- 
ing in damp beds—for there his cold 
arms shall embrace you ; continuing 
in wet clothing, and neglecting wet 
feet—these, and a hundred others, 
are some of the ways in which you 
may slowly, imperceptibly, but sure- 
ly cherish the creature, that shall at 
last creep inextricably inwards, and 
lie coiled about your very vitals. 
Once more, again—again—again—l 
would say, aTTEND to this, all ye who 
think it a small matter to—NeGLEcT 
A SLIGHT COLD ! 

So many painful—I may say dread- 
ful illustrations of the truth of the 
above remarks, are strewn over the 
pages of my Diary, that I scarce know 
which of them to select. The fol- 
lowing melancholy “ instance” will, 





* Omnium prope quibus affligimur morborum origo et quasi semen, says an intelligent 
medical writer of the last century. 
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I hope, prove as impressive, as I 
think it a 

Captain C—— had served in the 
Peninsular campaigns with distin- 
guished merit; and on the return of 
the British army, sold out, and de- 
termined to enjoy in private life an 
ample fortune bequeathed him by a 
distant relative. Atthe period I am 
speaking of, he was in his twenty- 
ninth or thirtieth year; and in per- 
son one of the very finest men I ever 
saw in my life. There was an air of 


- ease and frankness about his demean- 


our, dashed with a little pensive- 
ness, which captivated every body 
with whom he conyersed—but the 
ladies especially. It seemed the na- 
tural effect produced on a bold but 
feeling heart, by frequent scenes of 
sorrow. Is not such an one formed 
to win over the heart of woman ? In- 
deed it seemed so—for at the period 
I am speaking of, our English ladies 
were absolutely infatuated about the 
military ; and a man who had other- 
wise but little chance, had only to 
appear in regimentals, to turn the 
scale in his favour. One would have 
thought the race of soldiery was 
about to become suddenly extinct; 
for in almost every third marriage 
that took place within two years of 
the magnificent event at Waterloo— 
whether rich or poor, high or low, a 
redcoat was sure to be the “ princi- 
pal performer.” Let the reader then, 
being apprized of this influenza—for 
what else was it—set before his ima- 
gination the tall commanding figure 
of Captain C——, his frank and no- 
ble bearing—his excellent family— 
his fortune, upwards of four thousand 
a-year—and calculate the chances in 
his favour! I met him several times 
in private society, during his stay in 
town, and have his image vividly in 
my eye as he appeared in the last 
evening we met. He wore a blue 
coat, white waistcoat, and an ample 
black neck-kerchief. His hair was 
very light, and disposed with natural 
grace ever a remarkably fine fore- 
head, the left corner of which bore 
the mark of a slight sabre-cut. His 
eye, bright hazel—clear and full— 
which you would in your own mind 
instantly compare to that of 


‘* Mars—to threaten and command,” 


was capable of an expression of the 
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most winning and soul-subduing ten- 
derness. Much more might I say in 
his praise, and truly—but that I have 
a melancholy end in view. Suffice 
it to add, that wherever he moved, 
he seemed the sun of the social circle, 

ed on by many asoft starlike eye, 
with trembling rapture—the envied 
object of 


** Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles” 


from all that was fair and beautiful ! 
He could not remain long disen- 
gaged. Intelligence soon found its 
way to town of his having formed an 
attachment to Miss Ellen ——, a 
wealthy and beautiful northern heir- 
ess, whose heart soon surrendered to 
its skilful assailant. Every body was 
pleased with the match, and pronoun- 
ced it suitable in all respects. I had 
an opportunity of seeing Captain 
C—— and Miss ——- together at an 
pa, | arty in London; for the 
young lady’s family spent the season 
in town, and were, of course, attend- 
ed by the Captain, who took up his 
quarters in —— Street. A handsome 
couple they looked! 
is was nearly twelve months 
after their engagement; and most of 
the preliminaries had been settled on 
both sides, and the event was fixed 
to take place within a fortnight of 
Miss and family’s return to 
—shire. The last day of their stay 
in town, they formed a large and gay 
water party, and proceeded up the 
river a little beyond Richmond, in 
a beautiful open boat belonging to 
Lord ——, a cousin of the Captain’s. 
It was rather late before their return ; 
and long ere their arrival at West- 
minster stairs, the wind and rain 
combined against the party, and as- 
sailed them with a fury against which 
their awning formed but an insuffi- 
cient protection. Captain C—— had 
takenan oar for the last few miles; and 
as they had to pullagainstastrong tide, 
his task was not a trifling one. When 
he resigned his oar, he was in a per- 
fect bath of perspiration: but he 
drew on his coat, and resumed the 
seat he had formerly occupied be- 
side Miss ——, at the back of the 
boat. The ere, beree pe oaesy got 
rent immediately behind where they 
sat; and what with the splashing of 
the water on his back, and the squal- 
ly gusts of —. which incessantly 
Q 
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burst upon them, Captain C—— got 
thoroughly wet and chilled. iss 
— grew uneasy about him, but he 
laughed off her apprehensions, assu- 
ring her that they were groundless, 
and that he was “ too old a soldier” 
to suffer from such a trifling thing as 
a little “wind and wet.” On their 
leaving the boat, he insisted on ac- 
companying them home to . 
Square, and stayed there upwards of 
an hour, busily conversing with 
them about their departure on the 
morrow. While there he took a glass 
or two of wine, but did not change 
his clothes. On returning to his lodg- 
ings, he was too busily and pleasant- 
ly occupied with thoughts about his 
peeenewe nuptials, to advert to 
the necessity of using more precau- 
tions against cold, before retiring to 
bed. He sat down in his dressing- 
room, without ordering a fire to be 
lit, and wrote two or three letters ; 
after which he got into bed. Now, 
how easy would it have been for Cap- 
tain C—— to obviate any possible ill 
consequences, by simply ringing for 
warm water to put his feet in, and a 
basin of gruel, or posset ? He did not 
do either of these, however; think- 
ing it would be time enough to “cry 
out when he was hurt.” In the morn- 
ing he rose, and, though a little in- 
disposed, immediately after break- 
fast drove to Square, to see 
off his lady and the family ; for it had 
been arranged that he should remain 
behind a day or two, in order to com- 
| vay a few purchases of jewellery, 
c. &c., and then follow the party to 
~—-shire. He rode on horseback 
beside their travelling carriage a few 
miles out of town ; and then took his 
leave and returned. On his way 
home he called at my house, but 
finding me out, left his card, with a 
request that I would come and see 
him in the ara About seven 
o’clock I was with him. I found him 
in his dressing-gown, in an easy- 
chair, drinking coffee. He looked 
rather dejected, and spoke in a des- 
. ponding tone. He complained of the 
common symptoms of catarrh; and 
detailed to me the account which I 
have just laid before the reader. I 
Temonstrated with him on his last 
hight’s imprudence. 
~ “ Ah Doctor ——, I wish to Hea- 
ven I had rowed on to Westminster, 
tired as I was!” said he—“ Good 
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God, what if I have caught my death 
of cold?—You cannet conceive how 
singular my sensations are!” 

“ That’s generally the way with 
= after the mischief’s done,” 

replied with asmile—* But come! 
come! only take care of yourself, 
and matters are not at all desperate!” 
—* Heigh-ho !”—* Sighing like fur- 
nace,” I continued gaily, on hearing 
him utter several sighs in succession 
—“ You sons of Mars make bad hot 
work of it, both in love and war !”?— 
again he sighed. “ Why, what’s the 
matter, Captain ?” 

* Oh, nothing—nothing,” he re- 
plied languidly, “ I suppose a cold 

enerally depresses one’s spirits—is 
it so? Is ita sign of a severe” 

“It is a sign that a certain per- 
son” 

“Pho, Doctor, pho!””—said he,with 
an air of lassitude—* don’t think me 
so childish !—Pll tell you candidly 
what has contributed to depress 
my spirits. For this last week or so, 
I’ve had a strange sort of conviction 
that” —— 

“ Nonsense !—none of your ner- 
vous fancies” 

“ Ah, but I have, Doctor,” he con- 
tinued, scarce noticing the interrup- 
tion, “ I’ve felt a sort of presentiment 
—a foreboding that—that—that some- 
thing or other would occur to pre- 
vent my marriage!” 

“ Oh, tush—tush!—every one has 
these low nervous fancies that is not 
accustomed to sickness.” 

“ Well—it may be so—I hope it 
may be nothing more; but I seem to 
hear a voice whispering—or at least, 
to be under an influence to that ef- 
fect, that the cup will be dashed 
brimful from my opened lips—a fear- 
ful slip!—It seems as if my Ellen 
were too great a happiness for the 
Fates to allow one” 

“ Too great a fiddlestick, Cap- 
tain !—so your schoolboy has a fear- 
ful apprehension that he cannot out- 
live the day of his final leaving 
school—too glorious and happy an 
era!” 

“ I know well what you allude to 
—but mine is a calm and rational ap- 
prehension” 

















* “Come, come, Captain C—, this 
is going too far. Raillery apart, how- 
ever, I can fully enter into your feel- 
ings”—I continued, perceiving his 
morbid exeitement—*’Tis but hu- 
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man nature—to feel trepidation and 
apprehension when approaching 
some great crisis of one’s existence. 
One is apt to ae unfavourable possi- 
bilities an undue preponderance over 
probabilities; and it is easily to be ac- 
counted for, on the known tendency 
we find within ourselves, on ordina- 
ry occasions, to shape events accord- 
ing to our wishes—and in our over- 
anxiety to guard against such” ——. 

“ Very metaphysical—very true, I 
dare say” —— 

“ Well—to be matter-of-fact—JZ had 
all your feelings—perhapsgreatly ag- 
gravated—at the time of my own 
marriage” 

“Eh ?—indeed ?—Had you really ?” 
he enquired eagerly, laying his hand 
on mine—continuing with an air of 
anxious curiosity—“ Did you ever 
feel a sort of conviction that some 
mysterious agency was — 
your approach towards the critica 
point, and when just within reach of 
your object, would suddenly smite 
you down ?”’ 

“ Ay, to be sure,” said I, smiling, 
“a mere flutter of feeling—which 
you see others have'besides yourself; 
but that you—trained to confront 
danger—change—casualties of all 
sorts—that you—you, with your 
frame of Herculean build” —— 

“ Well—a truce to your banter!” 
he interrupted me somewhat impa- 
tiently; “I should’nt mind taking 
you ten to one that I don’t live to be 
married, after all!” 

“ Come, this amounts to a symp- 
tom of your indisposition. You have 
got more fever on you than I thought 
—and you grow lightheaded !—you 
must really get to bed, and in the 
morning all these fantasies will be 

one.” 

“ Well—I hope in God they may! 
But they horridly oppress me! I 
own that latterly Pve given ina little 
to fatalism.” 

“ This wont do at all,” thought I, 
taking my pen in hand, and begin- 
ning to write a prescription. 

“Are you thirsty at all ? any catch- 
ing in the side when you breathe ? 
Any cough?” &c. &c., said I, asking 
him the usual routine of questions. 
feared from the symptoms he de- 
scribed, that he had caught a very 
severe, and possibly obstinate, cold 
—so I prescribed active medicines. 
Amongst others, I recollect order- 
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ing him one-fourth of a grain of tars 
tarized antimony every four hours, 
for the purpose of encouraging the 
insensible perspiration, anid thereb 
determining the flow outwards. 
then left him, promising to call about 
noon the next day, expressing my 
expectations of finding him perfectl 
recovered from his indisposition. 
found him the following morning in 
bed, thoroughly under the influence 
of the medicines I had prescribed, 
and, in fact, much better in every re- 
spect. The whole surface of his bo- 
dy was damp and clammy to the 
touch, and he had exactly the proper 
sensation of nausea—both occasion- 
ed by the antimony. I contented 
myself with prescribing a repetition 
of the medicines. 

“ Well, Captain, and what has be- 
come of your glorious forebodings 
of last night?” I enquired with a 
smile. 

“ Why—hem! I’m certainly not 
quite so desponding as I was last 
night; but still, the goal—the goal’s 
not reached yet! I’m not well yet— 
and even if I were, there’s a good 
fortnight’s space for contingencies !” 
* * T enjoined him to keep house 
for a day or two longer, and perse- 
vere with the medicines during that 
time, in order to his complete re- 
covery, and he reluctantly acqui- 
esced. He had written to inform 
Miss , that owing to “a slight 
cold,” and his jeweller’s disappoint- 
ing him about the trinkets he had 
promised, his stay in town would be 
prolonged two or three days. This 
circumstance had fretted and “ wor- 
ried” him a good deal. 

One of the few enjoyments which 
my professional engagements per- 
mitted me, was the opera, where I 
might for a while forget the plod- 
ding realities of life, and wander 
amid the magnificent regions of mu- 
sic and imagination. Few people, 
indeed, are so disposed to “ make 
the most” of their time at the opera 
as medical men, to whom it is a sort 
of stolen pleasure; they sit on thorns, 
liable to be summoned out immedi- 
ately—to exchange the bright scenes 
of fairy-land for the dreary bedside 
of rege bey ry 2 lings of not, 

erhaps, speak the feeli my 
ina phlegmatic brethren; but.the 
considerations above named always 
make me sit listening to what is 
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going on in a state of painful sus- 
pense and nervousness, which is ag- 
vated by the slightest noise at the 
at ne the mere trying of the 
handle.—On the orang of the day 
in question, a friend of my wife’s 
had kindly allowed us the use of her 
box; and we were both sitting in 
our places at a musical banquet of 
unusual splendour, for it was Cata- 
lani’s benefit. In looking round the 
house, during the interval between 
the opera and ballet, I happened to 
cast my eye towards the opposite 
box, at the moment it was entered 
by two gentlemen of very fashion- 
able appearance. Fancying that the 
person of one of them was familiar 
to me, I raised my glass, my sight 
being rather short. 5 almost let it 
fall out of my hand with astonish- 
ment—for one of the gentlemen was 
—Captain C——! He whom I had 
that morning left ill in bed! Scarce 
believing that I had seen aright, I 
re-directed my glass to the same 
spot, but there was no mistaking the 
stately and handsome person of my 
patient. There he stood, with the 
gay and even rather flustered air 
of one who has but recently adjourn- 
ed thither from the wine-table! He 
seemed in very high spirits—his face 
flushed—chatting incessantly with 
his companion, and smiling and nod- 
ing frequently towards persons in 
various parts of the house. Concern 
and wonder at his rashness—his mad- 
ness—in venturing out under such 
circumstances, kept me for some 
time breathless. Could I really be 
looking at my patient Captain C——? 
Him whom If had left in bed, under 
the influence of strong sudorifics ? 
Who had faithfully promised that he 
would keep within doors for two or 
three days longer? What had in- 
duced him to transgress the order of 
his medical attendant—thus to put 
matters in a fair train for verifying 
his own gloomy apprehensions ex- 
eames but the evening before ?— 
oughts like these made me so un- 
easy, that, after failing to attract his 
eye, I resolved to go round to his 
box and remonstrate with him. Af- 
ter tapping at the door several times 
without being heard, on account of 
the loud tones in which they were 
laughing and talking, the door was 
e 


opened. 
, * Good God! Doctor ——!” ex- 
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claimed Captain C——, in amaze- 
ment, rising and giving me his hand. 
“ Why, what on earth is the matter ? 
What has brought you here ? Is any 
thing wrong? Heavens! Have you 
heard any thing about Miss ——?”’ 
he continued, all in a breath, turning 
pale. 

“ Not a breath—not a word—but 
what has brought vou here, Captain ? 
Are you stark staring mad?”’ I re- 

lied, as I continued grasping his 
and, which was even then damp 
and clammy. 

“Why—why—nothing particular,” 
he stammered, startled by my agita- 
ted manner. “ What is there so very 
wonderful in my coming to the opera? 
Have 1 done wrong, eh?” after a 
pause. 

“ You have acted like a madman, 
Captain C——, in venturing even 
out of your bedroom, while under 
the influence of the medicines you 
were taking!” 

“ Oh, nonsense, my dear doctor— 
nonsense! What harm can there be? 
I felt infinitely better after you left 
me this morning ;”” and he proceed- 
ed to explain that his companion, 
to whom he introduced me, was 
Lieutenant ——, the brother of his 
intended bride; that he had that 
morning arrived in town from Ports- 
mouth, had called on the Captain, 
and, after drinking a glass or two of 
champaigne, and forcing the Captain 
to join him, had prevailed on him to 
accompany him to dinner at his ho- 
tel. Lieutenant overcame all 
his scruples—laughed at the idea of 
his “ slight cold,” and said it would 
be “ unkind to refuse the brother of 
Ellen !”—So after dinner, they both 
adjourned to the opera. I nodded 
towards the door, and we both left 
the box for a moment or two. “ Why, 
Doctor ——, you don’t mean to say 
that I’m running any real risk ?” he 
enquired, with some trepidation. 
“ What could I do, you know, when 
the Lieutenant there—only just re- 
turned from his cruise—Ellen’s bro- 
ther, you know” —— 

“ Excuse me, Captain Did 
you take the medicines I ordered 
regularly, up to the time of your 
going out ?” I enquired anxiously. 

“To be sure I did—punctual as 
clockwork; and, egad! now, I think 
of it,” he added eagerly, “I took a 
double dose of the powders, just he- 
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fore leaving my room, by way of 
making ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ you 
know—ha, ha! Right, eh ?” 

“ Have you perspired during the 
day, as usual ?” 

“Oh, aeeepeann I 9 § Egad, 
I must have sweated all the fever out 
long ago, I think! I hadn’t been in 
the open air half an hour, when my 
skin was as dry as yours—as dry as 
ever it was in my life. Nay, in fact, 
I felt rather chilled than otherwise.” 

“ Allow me, Captain—did you 
drink much at dinner ?” 
~_ “© Why—I own—I think I'd my 
share; these tars, you know—such 
cursed soakers”——. 

“ Let me feel your pulse,” said I. 
It was full and thrilling, beating up- 
wards of one hundred a minute. 
My looks, I suppose, alarmed him; 
for while E was —— his pulse, he 
grew very pale, and leaned against 
the box-door, saying, in a fainter tone 
than before, “I’m afraid I’ve done 
wrong in coming out. Your looks 
alarm me.” 

* You have certainly acted very 
—very imprudently, but I hope the 
mischief is not irremediable,” said I, 
in as cheerful a tone as I could, for 
I saw that he was growing exces- 
sively agitated. “ At all events, if 
you'll abe my advice’—— ¢ 

“ If !—there’s no need of taunting 
one” —— 

“ Well, then, you’ll return home 
instantly, and muffle yourself up in 
your cloak as closely as possible.” 

“Twill! By the way, do you re- 
member the bet I offered you,” said 
he, with a sickly smile, wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead. “I 
—I—I fear you may take it, and win ! 
Good God! what evil star is over 
me? Would to Heaven this Lieute- 
nant had never crossed my 
path!—TI’ll return home this instant, 
and do all you recommend; and, for 
God’s sake, call early in the morn- 
ing, whether I send for you or not! 
—By ——! your looks and manner 
have nearly given me the brain-fe- 
ver!”—I took my leave, promising 
to be with him early; and advising 
him to take a warm-bath the moment 
it could be procured—to persevere 
with the powders—and lie in bed till 
I called. But, alas, alas! alas, the 
mischief had been pone! 

“ Dear me, what a remarkably 
fine-looking man that Captain C— 
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is,’ said my wife, as soon as I had 
reseated myself beside her. 

“ He is a dead man, my love, if you 
like!” I replied, with a melancholy 
air. The little incident just record- 
ed, made me too sad to sit out the 
ballet, so we left very early, and I do 
not think we interchanged more than 
a word or two in going home; and 
those were, “ Poor Miss ——!”— 
“ Poor Captain C——!” I do not 
pretend to say that even the rash 
conduct of Captain C——, and its 
probable consequences, could in 
every instance warrant such gloom 
fears; but in his case, I felt wit 
himself a sort of superstitious appre- 
hension, I knew not why. 

I found him, on calling in the 
morning, exhibiting the incipient 
symptoms of inflammation of the 
lungs. He complained of apres. | 
difficulty of breathing—a sense o 
painful SS and constriction 
all over his chest, and a hard ha- 
rassing cough, attended with excru- 
ciating pain. His pulse quivered 
and thrilled under the finger, like a 
tense poe | after it has been 
twanged; the whole surface of his 
body was dry and heated; his face 
was flushed, and full of anxiety. A 
man of his robust constitution, and 
plethoric habit, was one of the very 
worst subjects of inflammation! I 
took from the arm, myself, a very 
large quantity of blood—which pre- 
sented the usual appearance in such 
cases—and prescribed active lower- 
ing remedies. But neither these mea- 
sures, nor the application of a1 
blister in the evening—when I ona 
saw him—seemed to make any im- 
pression on the complaint, so I or- 
dered him to be bled again. Poor 
Captain C——! From that morning 
he prepared himself for a fatal ter- 
mination of his illness, and lament- 
ed, in the most passionate terms, 
that he had not acted up to my ad- 
vice in time! 

On returning home from my even- 
ing visit, I found an express, requi- 
ring my instant attendance on a lady 
of distinction in the country, an old 

atient of mine ; and was obliged to 
 sasaes off, without having time to do 
more than commit the care of Cap- 
tain C——, and another omen ur- 
ent, to the care of Dr D——, a 
riend of mine close by, imploring 
him to keep up the most active treat- 
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ment with the Captain—and promi- 
sing him that I should return during 
the next day.—I was detained in the 
country for two days, during which 
I scarcely left Lady ’s bedroom 
an instant ; and before I left for town 
she expired, under heart-rending cir- 
cumstances.—On returning to town, 
I found several urgent cases requi- 
ring my iustant attention, and first 
and foremost that of poor Captain 
C—-. Dr D—— was out, so I hur- 
ried to my patient’s bedside at once. 
It cannot injure any one at this dis- 
tance of time, to state plainly, that 
the poor Captain’s case had been 
most deplorably mismanaged during 
my absence. It was owing to no 
fault ef my friend Dr D , who 
had done his utmost, and had his own 
large practice to attend to. He was 
therefore under the necessity of 
committing the case to the more im- 
mediate superintendence of a young 
inexperienced member of the 
profession, who, in his ignorance and 
timidity, threw aside the only chances 
for Captain C——’s life—repeated 
blood-letting. Only once did Mr 
-—— bleed him; and then took 
away about four ounces! Under the 
judicious management of Dr D—, 
the inroads of the inflammation had 
been sensibly checked ; but it rallied 
again, and made head against the 
languid resistance continued by the 
young apothecary; so that I arrived 
ut in time to witness the closing 
scene. 

He was absolutely withering un- 
der the fever; the difficulty with 
which he drew his breath amounted 
almost to suffocation. He had a dry 
hacking cough—the oppression of 
his chest was greater than ever; and 
what he expectorated was of a black 
colour! He was delirious, and did 
not know me. He fancied himself 
on the river, rowing—then endea- 
vouring to protect Miss from 
the incleméncy of the weather; and 
the expressions of moving tenderness 
which he coupled with her name, 
were heart-breaking. Then again 
he thought himself in shire, 
superintending the alterations of his 
house, which was getting ready for 
their reception on their marriage. 
He mentioned my name, and said, 
“ What a gloomy man that Dr —— 
is, Ellen! he keeps one stewing in 
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bed for a week, if one has but a com- 
mon cold !” 

Letters were dispatched into —~+ 
shire; to acquaint his family, and 
that of Miss . with the melan- 
eholy tidings of his dangerous ill- 
ness. Several of his relations soon 
made their appearance ; but as Miss 
"3 party did not go direct home, 
but staid a day or two on the way, 
I presume the letters reached —— 
House long before their arrival, and 
were not seen by the family before 
poor Captain C—— had expired! 

I called again on him in the even- 
ing. The first glance at his counte- 
nance sufficed to shew me that he 
could not survive the night. I found 
that the cough and spitting had cea- 
sed suddenly; he felt no pain; his 
feeble, varying pulse, indicated that 
the powers of nature were rapidly 
sinking. His lips had assumed a 
fearfully livid hue, and were occa- 
sionally retracted so as to shew all 
his teeth ; and his whole countenance 
was fallen. He was quite sensible, 
and aware that he was dying. He 
bore the intelligence with noble for- 
titude, saying, it was but the fruit of 
his own imprudence and folly. He 
several times ejaculated, “ Oh, El- 
len—Ellen—Ellen !” and shook his 
head feebly, with a woeful, despair- 
ing look upwards, but without shed- 
ding a tear. He was past all display 
of active emotion! 

“ Shouldn’t you call me a suicide, 
Doctor ——?” said he, mournfully, 
on seeing me sitting beside him. 

“ Oh, assuredly not! Dismiss such 
thoughts, dear Captain, I beg! We 
are ail in the hands of the Almighty, 
Captain. It is He who orders our 
ends,” said I, gemtly grasping his 
hand, which lay passive on the coun- 
terpane. “ Well, I suppose it is so! 
His will be done!” he exclaimed, 
looking reverently upwards, and clo- 
sing his eyes. I rose, and walked to 
the table on which stood his medi- 
cine, to see how much of it he had 
taken. There lay an unopened let- 
ter from Miss ! It had arrived 
by that morning’s post, and bore the 
post-mark of the town at which they 
were making their halt by the way. 
Captain ’s friends considered it 
better not to agitate him, by inform- 
ing him of its arrival; for as Miss 
—— could not be apprized of his 
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iliness, it might be of a tenor to agi- 
tate and tantalize him, My heart 
ached to see it, I returned presently 
to my seat beside him. 

“ Doctor,” he whispered, “ will 
you be good enough to look for my 
white waistcoat—it is hanging in the 
dressing-room, and feel in the pocket 
for a little paper parcel?” Lrose, did 
as he directed, and brought him what 
he asked for. 

“ Open it, and you'll see poor El- 
len’s wedding-ring and guard, which 
I purchased only a day or two ago. 
I wish to see them,” said he, in a 
low but firm tone of voice. I remo- 
ved the wool, and gazed at the glis- 
— trinkets in silence, as did Cap- 
tain C——. 

“ They will do to wed me to the 
worm !” said he, extending towards 
me the little finger of his left hand. 
The tears nearly blinding me—I did 
as he wished, but could not get them 
past the first joint. 

“ Ah, Ellen has a little finger —~” 
said he. A tear fell from my eye 
upon his hand. He looked at me 
for an instant with apparent sur- 
prise. “ Never mind, Doctor—that 
will do—I see they won’t go farther. 
Now, let me die with them on; and 
when I am no more, let them be 

iven to Ellen. I have wedded her 
in my heart—she is my wife!” He 
continued gazing fixedly at the fin- 
ger on which the rings were. 

“ Of course, she cannot know of 
my illness ?” looking at me. I shook 
my head. 

“ Good. ’Twill break her little 
heart, I’m afraid!” Those were the 
last words I ever heard him utter; for 
finding that my feelings were grow- 
ing too excited, and that the Captain 
seemed disposed to sleep, I rose and 
left the room, followed by Lieute- 
nant ——, who had been sitting at 
his friend’s bedside all day long, and 
looked dreadfully pale and exhaust- 
ed. “ Doctor,” saidthe, in a broken 
voice, as we stood together in the 
hall, “ I have murdered my friend, 
and he thinks I have. He won’t speak 
to me, nor look at me! He hasn’t 
opened his lips to me once, though 
I’ve been at his bedside night and day. 
Yes,” he continued, almost choking, 
“Tve murdered him; and what is 
to become of my sister?” I made 
him no reply, for my heart was full. 

In the morning I found Captain 
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C—— laid out ; for he had died abou 
midnight. . 


Few scenes are fraught with more 
solemnity and awe, none more chil- 
ling to the heart, than the chamber of 
the recent dead. It is like the cold 
porch of eternity! The sepulchral 
silence, the dim light, the fearful 
order and repose of all around—a 
sick-room, as it were, suddenly 
changed into a charnel-house—the 
central object in the gloomy picture, 
the bed—the yellow effigy of him 
that was, looking coldly out from the 
white unruffled sheets—the lips that 
must speak no more—the eyes that 
are shut for ever! 

The features of Captain C—— 
were calm and composed ; but to see 
that fine countenance surrounded 
with the close crimped cap, injuring 
its outline and proportions !—Here, 
reader, lay the victim of A sLicHT 
coLp! 


RICH AND POOR. 


A REMARKABLE and affecting juxtas 
position of the two poles, so to 
speak, of human condition—afflu- 
ence aud poverty—rank and degra 
dation—came under my notice dus 
ring the early part of the year 181~ 
The dispensations of Providence are 
fearful levellers of the factitious dis- 
tinctions among men! Little boots 
it to our common foe, whether he 
pluck his prey from the downy satin- 
curtained couch, or the wretched 
pallet of a prison or a workhouse ! 
The oppressive splendour of rank 
and riches, indeed !—what has it of 
solace or mitigation to him bidden 
to “turn his pale face to the wall” 
—to look his last on life, its toys and 
tinselries ? 


The Earl of ——’s old tormentor, 
the gout, had laid close siege to him 
during the early part of the winter 
of 181-, and inflicted on him agonies 
of unusual intensity and duration. 
It left him in a very low and poor 
state of health—his spirits utterly 
broken—and his temper soured and 
irritable, to an extent that was into- 
lerable to those around him. The 
discussion of a political question, in 
the issue of which his interests were 
deeply involved, seduced him into 
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an attendance at the House of Lords, 
long before he was in a fit state for 
removal, even from his bedcham- 
ber; and the consequences of such 
a shattered invalid’s premature ex- 

ure to a bleak winter’s wind may 
SS enti anticipated. He was laid 
again on a bed of suffering; and 
having, through some sudden pique, 
dismissed his old family physician, 
his lordship was pleased to summon 
me to supply his place. 

The Earl of —— was celebrated 
for his enormous riches, and the 
more than Oriental scale of luxury 
and magnificence on which his esta- 
blishment was conducted. The slan- 
derous world further gave him cre- 
dit for a disposition of the most ex- 
quisite selfishness, which, added to 
his capricious and choleric humour, 
made him a very unenviable com- 
panion, even in health. What, then, 
must such a man be in sickness? I 
trembled at the task that was before 
me!—It was a bitter December even- 
ing on which I paid him my first 
visit. Nearly the whole of the 
gloomy secluded street in which his 
mansion was situated, was covered 
with straw ; and men were stationed 
about it to prevent noise in any 
shape. The ample knocker was 
mufiied, and the bell unhung, lest 
the noise of either should startle 
the aristocratical invalid. The in- 
stant my carriage, with its muffled 
roll, drew up, the hall-door sprung 
open as if by magic; for the watch- 
ful porter had orders to anticipate 
all comers, on pain of instant dis- 
missal. Thick matting was laid over 
the hall-floor—double carpeting co- 
vered the staircases and landings, 
from the top to the bottom of the 
house—and all the door-edges were 
lined with list! How could sickness 
or death presume to-enter, in spite 
of such precautions ? 

A servant, in large list-slippers, 
asked me, in a whisper, my name; 
and, on learning it, said the Countess 
wished to have a few moments’ in- 
terview with me before I was shewn 
up to his lordship. I was therefore 
led into a magnificent apartment, 
where her ladyship, with two grown- 
up daughters, and a young man in 
the Guards’ uniform, sat sipping 
coffee—for they had but just lett the 
diningroom. The Countess looked 
pale and dispirited. “ Doctor ——,” 





said she, after a few words-of-course 
had been interchanged, “ I’m afraid 
you'll have a trying task to manage 
his lordship! We are all worn out 
with attending on him, and yet, he 
says, we neglect him! Nothing can 

lease or satisfy him !—What do you 
imagine was the reason of his dis- 
missing Dr ——? Because he per- 
sisted in attributing the present sei- 
zure to his imprudent visit to the 
House !” 

“ Well, your ladyship knows I 
can but attempt to do my duty.” At 
that instant the door was opened, 
and a sleek servant, all pampered 
and powdered, in a sotto voce tone, 
informed the Countess that his lord- 
ship had been enquiring for me. 
“ Oh, for God’s sake, go—go imme- 
diately,” said her ladyship, eagerly, 
“ or we shall have no peace for a 
week to come!—lI shall, perhaps, 
follow you in a few minutes !—But 
mind—please, not a breath about 
Dr ——’s leaving!” I bowed, and 
left the room. I followed the ser- 
vant up the noble staircase—vases 
and statues—with graceful lamps— 
atevery landing—and was presently 
ushered into the “ Blue-beard” cham- 
ber. Oh, the sumptuous—the splen- 
did air of every thing within it! 
Flowered, festooned satin window 
draperies—flowered satin bed-cur- 
tains, gathered together at the top 
by a golden eagle—flowered satin 
counterpane ! Beautiful Brussels 


muffled the tread of your feet, and ~ 
delicately-carved chairs and couches ° 


solicited to repose !—The very cham- 
ber-lamps, glistening in soft radiance 
from a snowy-marble stand in the 
further corners of the room, were 
tasteful and elegant in the extreme. 
In short, grandeur and elegance 
seemed to outvie one another, both 
in the materials and disposition of 
every thing around me. I never saw 
any thing like it before, nor have 
I since. I never in my life sat in 
such a yielding luxurious chair as 
the one I was beckoned to, beside 
the Earl. There was, in a word, 
every thing to cheat a man into a 
belief that he belonged to a higher 
“ order’ than that of “ poor huma- 
nity.” 

But for the lord—the owner of 
all this—my patient. Ay, there he 
lay, embedded in down, amid snowy 
linen and figured satin~all that was 
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visible of him being his little sallow 
wrinkled visage, worn with illness, 
age, and fretfulness, peering curious- 
ly at me from the depths of his pil- 
low—and his left hand, lying outside 
the bedclothes, holding a white em- 
broidered handkerchief, with which 
he occasionally wiped his clammy 
features. 

“ U—u—gh !|—U—u—gh !” he 
groaned, or rather gasped, as a sud- 
den twinge of pain twisted and cor- 
rugated his features almost out of 
all resemblance to humanity —till 
they looked more like those of a 
strangled ape, than the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of ——. The 
paroxysm presently abated. “You've 
been—down stairs—more than—five 
minutes—I believe—Dr —— ?”’ he 
commenced in a petulant tone, pau- 
sing for breath between every two 
words—his features not yet reco- 
vered from their contortions. I 
bowed. 

“| flatter myself—it was J—who 
sent—for you, Dr , and—not her 
ladyship,’—he continued. I bowed 





- again, and was going to explain, when 


he resumed— 

“ Ah! I see! Heard—the whole 
story—of Dr ——’s dismissal—ugh 
—ugh—eh ?—May I—beg the favour 
—of hearing—her ladyship’s version 
—of the affair ?” 

“ My lord, I heard nothing but the 
simple fact of Dr ——’s having cea- 
sed to attend your lordship”—— 

“ Ah!—ceased to attend! Good!” 
he repeated, with a sneer. 

“ Will your lordship permit me to 
ask if you have much pain just now?” 
I enquired, anxious to terminate his 
splenetic display. I soon discovered 
that he was in the utmost peril ; for 
there was every symptom of the 
gout’s having been driven from its 
old quarter, the extremities, to the 
vital organs—the stomach and bow- 
els. One of the most startling symp- 
toms was the sensation he described 
as resembling that of a platter of ice 
laid upon the pit of his stomach ; and 
he complained also of increasing nau- 
sea. Though not choosing to apprize 
him of the exact extent of his danger, 
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I strove so to oy my questions and 
comments that he might infer his 
being in dangerous circumstances. 
He either did not, however, or would 
not, comprehend me. 1 told him 
that the remedies I should recom- 
mend—— 

“ Ah—by the way—” said he, turn- 
ing abruptly towards me, “ it mustn’t 
be the execrable stuff that Dr ——' 
half poisoned me with! Gad, sir— 
it had a most diabolical stench— 
atone was a pine-apple to it—and 

ere was I obliged to lie soaked in 
eau de Cologne, and half stifled with 
musk. He did it on purpose, he had 
a spite against me!” I begged to be 
shewn the medicines he complained 
of, and his valet brought me the half- 
emptied phial. I found my prede- 
cessor had been exhibiting assafatida 
and musk—and could nolonger doubt 
the coincidence of his view of the 
case and mine. 

“T’m afraid, my lord,” said I, he- 
sitatingly, “ that I shall find myself 
compelled to continue the use of the 
medicines which Dr —— prescri- 
bed” ——— 

“Tl be —— if you do, though— 
that’s all—” replied the Earl, conti- 
nuing to mutter indistinctly some in- 
sulting words about my “ small ac- 
quaintance with the pharmacopeia.” 
I took no notice of it. 

“ Would your lordship,” said I, 
after a pause, “ object to the use of 
camphor, or ammonia ?” * 

“ T object to the use of every me- 
dicine but one, and that is, a taste of 
some potted boar’s flesh, which my 
nephew, I understand, has this morn- 
ing sent from abroad.” 

“ My lord, it is utterly out of the 
uestion. Your lordship, it is my 
uty to inform you, is in extremely 

dangerous circumstances” —— 

“The d—1 I am!” he exclaimed, 
with an incredulous smile. “ Pho, 
pho! So Dr —— said. According 
to him, I ought to have resigned about 
a week ago! Agad—but—but—what 
symptom of danger is there now?” 
he enquired abruptly. 

“ Why, one—in fact, my lord, the 
worst is—the sensation of numbness 





* His lordship, with whom, as possibly I should have earlier informed the reader, 
I had some little personal acquaintance before being called in professionally, had a 
tolerable knowledge of medicine ; which will account for my mentioning what reme- 
dies I intended to exhibit. In fact he insisted on knowing. 
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at the pit of the stomach, which your 
lordship mentioned just now.” 

“ Pho!—gone—gone—gone! A 
mere nervous sensation, I apprehend. 
I am freer from pain just now than 
I have been all along,” his face chan- 
ged a little. “ Doctor—rather faint 
with talking—can I have a cordial ? 
Pierre, get me some brandy!” he 
added, in a feeble voice. The valet 
looked at me—I nodded acquies- 
cence, and he instantly brought the 
Earl a wine glassfull. 

“ Another — another—another—” 
gasped the Earl, his face suddenly 

edewed with a cold perspiration. A 
strange expression flitted for an in- 
stant over the features; his eyelids 
drooped ; there was a little twitching 
about the mouth—— 

“ Pierre! Pierre! Pierre ! call the 
Countess !” said I, hurriedly, loosing 
the Earl’s shirt-neck, for I saw he 
was dying. Before the valet return- 
ed, however, while the muffled tramp 
of footsteps was heard on the stairs, 
approaching nearer—nearer—nearer 
—it was all over! the haughty Earl 
of —— had gone where rank and 
riches availed him nothing—to be 
alone with God! 


* * * * 


On arriving home that evening, my 
mind saddened with the scene I had 
left, [found my wife—Emily—sittin 
by the drawingroom fire, alone, an 
in tears. On enquiring the reason 
of it, she told me that a char-woman 
who had been that day engaged at 
eur house, had been, telling Jane—~ 
my wife’s maid—who, of course, 
communicated it to her mistress, one 
of the most heart-rending tales of 
distress that she had ever listened 
to—that poverty and disease united 
could inflict on humanity. My sweet 
wife’s voice, ever eloquent in the 
cause of benevolence, did not require 
much exertion to persuade me to 
resume my walking-trim, and go that 
very evening to the scene of wretch- 
edness she described. The char-wo- 
man had gone half an hour ago, but 
left the name and address of the fa- 
mily she spoke of, and after learning 
them, I set off. The cold was so 
fearfully intense, that I was obliged 
to return and get a “ comfortable” 
for my neck—and Emily took the 
opportunity to empty all the loose 
silver in her purse, into my hand, 
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saying, “ you knew what to do with 
it, love!” Blessing her benevolent 
heart, I once more set out on my er- 
rand of mercy, With some difficult 

I found out the neighbourhood, 
threading my doubtful way through 
a labyrinth of obscure back-streets, 
lanes, and alleys, till I came to “ Pe- 
ter’s Place,” where the objects of my 
visit resided. I began to be appre- 
hensive for the safety of my person 
and property, when I discovered the 
sort of neighbourhood I had got into. 

“ Do you know where some people 
of the name of O’Hurdle live?” I 
enquired of the watchman, who was 
passing, bawling the hour. 

“ Yis, I knows two of that ’ere 
name hereabouts—which Hurdle is 
it, sir?” enquired the gruff guardian 
of the night. 

“T really don’t exactly know—the 
people I want are very, very poor.” 

“Oh! oh! oh! I’m thinking they’re 
all much of a muchness for the mat- 
ter of that, about here,”—he replied, 
setting down his lantern, and slap- 
ping his hands against his sides to 

eep himself warm. 

“ But the people I want are very 
wl—l'm a doctor.” 

* Oh, oh! you must be meaning 
*em ’oose son was transported yes- 
terday ? Hisname was Tim O'Hurdle, 
sir—though some called him Jimmy 
—and I was the man that catch’d 
him, sir—I did! It was for a rob- 
bery in this here’——. 

“ Ay, ay—I dare say they are the 
people I want. Where is their house?” 
I enquired hastily, somewhat disturb- 
ed at the latter portion of his intelli- 
gence—a new and forbidding feature 
of the case. 

“ [ll shew ’ee the way, sir,” said 
the watchman, walking before me, 
and holding his lantern close to the 
ground to light my path. He led me 
to the last house of the Place, and 
through a miserable dilapidated door- 
way; then up two pair of narrow, 
dirty, broken stairs, till we found 
ourselves at the top of the house. 
He knocked at the door with the end 
of his stick, and called out, “ Holloa, 
missus! Hey! Withint here! You’re 
wanted here!” adding suddenly, in 
a lower tone, touching his hat, “ It’s a 
bitter night, sir—a trifle, sir, to keep 
one’s self warm—drink your health, 
sir.” Igavehim atrifle, motioned him 
away, and took his place at the door, 
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“ Thank your honour! Mind your 
watch and pockets, sir—that’s all,” 
he pewsnel 4 and left me. I felt very 
nervous, as the sound of his retreat- 
ing footsteps died away down stairs. 
I had half a mind to follow him, 

“ Who’s there?” enquireda female 
voice through the door, opened only 
an inch or two. 

“It’s I—a doctor. Is your name 
O’Hurdle ? Is any one ill here? Pm 
come to see you. Betsy Jones, a 
char-woman, told me of you.” 

“ You’re right, sir,’ replied the 
same voice, sorrowfully. “ Walk in, 
sir ;” and the door was opened wide 
enough for me to enter. 

Now, reader, who, while glancing 
over these sketches, are perhaps re- 
posing in the lap of luxury, believe me 
when I tell you, that the scene which 
I shall attempt to set before you, as 
I encountered it, I feel to beggar all 
my powers of description; and that 
what you may conceive to be exag- 

erations, are infinitely short of the 
frightful realities of that evening. 
Had I not seen and known for my- 
self, I should scarce have believed 
that such misery existed. 

“ Wait a moment, sir, an’ I’]] fetch 
you a light,” said the woman, in a 
strong Irish accent; and I stood still 
outside the door till she returned 
with a rushlight, stuck in a blue 
bottle. I had time for no more than 
one glimpse at the haggard features 
and filthy ragged appearance of the 
bearer, with an infant at the breast, 
beforeagust of wind, blowing through 
an unstopped broken pane in the 
window, suddenly extinguished the 
candle, and we were left in a sort of 
darkness visible, the only object I 
could see being the faint glow of ex- 
piring embers onthe hearth. “ Would 
your honour be after standing still a 
while, or you'll be thredding on the 
chilther ?” said the woman; and, 
bending down, she endeavoured to 
re-light the candle by the embers. 
The poor creature tried in vain, how- 
ever; for it seemed there was but 
an inch or two of candle left, and the 
heat of the embers melted it away, 
and the wick fell out. 

* Oh, murther—there! What will 
we do?’ exclaimed the woman, 
“ that’s the last bit of candle we’ve 
in the house, an’ it’s not a farthing I 
have to buy another !” 

“ Come—send and buy another,” 
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said I, giving her a shilling, though I 
was obliged to feel for her hand. 

* Oh, thank your honour!” said 
she, “ an’ we'll soon be seeing one 
another. Here, Sal! Sal! Sally !~ 
Here, ye cratur !” 

“ Well, and what d’ye want with 
me?” asked a sullen voice from ans 
other part of the room, while there 
was a rustling of straw. 

“ Fait, an’ ye must get up wid ye, 
and go to buy a candle. Here’s a 
shilling” -— 

“ Heigh—and isn’t it a loaf 0’ bread 
ye should rather be after buying,. 
mother ?” growled the same voice. 

“ Perhaps the Doctor won’t mind,” 
stammered the mother; “ he won’t 
mind our getting a loaf too.” 

* Oh, no, no! For God’s sake, go 
directly, and get what you like!” 
said I, touched by the woman’s tone 
and manner, 

“ Ho, Sal! Get up—ye may buy 
some bread too” —— 

“Bread! Bread! Bread!—Where’s 
the shilling?” said the same voice, 
in quick and eager tones; and the 
ember-light enabled me barely to 
distinguish the dim outline of a 
figure rising from the straw on which 
it had been stretched, and which 
nearly overturned me by stumbling 
against me, on its way towards where 
the mother stood. It was a grown- 
up girl, who, after receiving the shil- 
ling, promised to bring the candle 
lighted, lest their own fire should 
not be sufficient, and withdrew, slam- ~ 
ming the door violently after her, 
and rattling down stairs with a rapi- 
dity which shewed the interest she 
felt in her errand. “ 

“Tm sorry it’s not a seat we have 
that’s fit for you, sir,’ said the wo- 
man, approaching towards where I 
was standing; “ but if 1 may make 
so bold as to take your honour’s 
hand, I'll guide you to the only one 
we have—barring the floor—a box by 
the fire, and there ye’ll sit perhaps 
till she comes with a light.” 

“ Anywhere—anywhere, my good 
woman,” said I; “ but I hope your 
daughter will return soon, for I have 
not long to be here,” and giving her 
my gloved hand, she led me to a 
deal-box, on which I sat down, and 
she on the floor beside me. I was 
beginning to ask her some questions, 
when the moaning of a little child 
interrupted me. 
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“ Hush! hush !—ye little divel— 
hush !—ye’ll be waking your poor 
daddy !—hush !—go to sleep widye!” 
said the woman, in an earnest under- 
tone. 

* Och—och—mammy !—mammy ! 
an’ isn’t it so could?—I can’t sleep, 
mammy,” replied the tremulous voice 
of a very young child; and directin 
my eyes to the quarter from whic 
the sound came, I fancied I saw a 
poor shivering half-naked little crea- 
ture, cowering under the window. 

“ Hish !—lie still wid ye, ye infor- 
tunat’ little divel—an’ ye’ll presently 
get something to eat.—We ha’nt none 
of us tasted a morsel sin’ the morn- 
ing, Doctor !” The child she spoke to 
ceased its moanings instantly; but I 
heard the sound of its little teeth 
chattering, and as of its hands rub- 
bing and striking together. Well it 
might, poor wretch—for I protest the 

_Toom was nearly as cold as the open 
air; for, besides the want of fire, the 
bleak wind blew in chilling gusts 
through the broken panes of the 
window. ; 

“ Why, how many of you are there 
in this place, my good woman?” 
said I. 

“ Och, murther! murther! mur- 
ther! an’ isn’t there—barring Sal, 
that’s gone for the candle, and Bob- 
by, that’s out begging, and Tim, that 
the ould divels at Newgate have sent 
away to Bottomless * yesterday,” she 
continued, bursting into tears ;— 
* Och, an’ won’t that same be the 
death o’ me, and the poor father o’ 
the boy—an’ it wasn’t sich a sintence 
he deserved—but hush! hush !” she 
continued, lowering her tones, “ an’ 
it’s waking the father o’ him, I'll be, 
that doesn’t” —— 

“TI understand your husband is 
ill 7” said I. 

“ Fait, sir—as ill as the ’smatticks 
[asthmatics] can make him—the Lord 

ity him! But he’s had a blessed 

our’s sleep, the poor fellow! though 
the little brat he has in his arms has 
been making a noise—a little divel 
that it is—it’s the youngest, barring 
this one I’m suckling—an’ it’s not a 
fortnight it is sin’ it first looked on 

_its mother !” she continued, sobbing, 
and kissing her baby’s hand; “ och, 
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och! that the little cratur had niver 
been born !” 

I heard footsteps slowly approach- 
ing the room; and presently a few 
rays of light flickered through the 
chinks and fissures of the door, which 
was in a moment or two pushed open, 
and “ Sal’? made her appearance, 
shading the lighted candle in her 
hand, and holding a quartern loaf 
under her arm. She had brought 
but a wretched rushlight, which she 
hastily stuck into the neck of the 
bottle, and placed it on a shelf over 
the fireplace; and then—what a 
scene was visible ! 

The room was a garret, and the 
sloping ceiling—if such it might be 
called—made it next to impossible 
to move anywhere in an upright po- 
sition. The mockery of a window 
had not one entire pane of glass in 
it; but some of the holes were stop- 
ped with straw, rags, and brown pa- 
per, while one or two were not stop- 
ped at all! There was not an arti- 
cle of furniture in the place ; no, not 
a bed, chair, or table of any kind; 
the last remains of it had been seized 
for arrears of rent—eighteenpence 
a-week—by the horrid harpy, their 
landlady, who lived on the ground- 
floor! The floor was littered with 
dirty straw, such as swine might 
scorn—but which formed the only 
couch of this devoted family! The 
rushlight eclipsed the dying glow of 
the few embers, so that there was 
not even the appearance of a fire! 
And ¢his in a garret facing the north 


‘ —on one of the bitterest and bleak- 


est nights I ever knew! My heart 
sunk within me at witnessing such 
frightful misery and destitution, gnd 
contrasted it, for an instant, with the 
aristocratical splendour, the exqui- 
site luxuries, of my last patient! 
Lazarus and Dives !—The woman 
with whom I had been conversing, 
was a mere bundle of filthy rags— 
a squalid, shivering, starved crea- 
ture, holding to her breast a half- 
naked infant,—her matted hair hang- 
ing long and loosely down her back, 
and over her shoulders ; her daugh- 
ter “ Sal” was in like plight—a sul- 
len, ill-favoured slut of about eigh- 
teen, who seemed ashamed of being 
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seen, and hung her head like a guilty 
one. She had resumed her former 
station on some straw—her bed !—in 
the extreme corner of the room, 
where she was squatting, with a little 
creature cowering close beside her, 
both munching ravenously the bread 
which had been purchased. The 
miserable father of the family was 
seated on the floor, with his back 
aes against the opposite side of 
the fireplace to that which I occu- 
pied, and held a child clasped loosely 
in his arms, though he had plainly 
fallen asleep. O what a wretched 
object! a foul, shapeless, brown pa- 

er cap on his head, and a ragged 

ustian jacket on his back, which a 
beggar might have spurned with 
loathing ! . 

The sum of what the woman com- 
municated to me was, that her hus- 
band, a bricklayer by trade, had 
been long unable to work, on ac- 
count of his asthma; and that their 
only means of subsistence were a 
paltry pittance from the parish, her 
own scanty earnings as a washer- 
woman, which had been interrupted 
by her recent confinement, and chari- 
ties collected by “ Sal,” and “Bobby 
who was then out begging.” Their 
oldest son, Tim, a lad of sixteen, had 
heen transported for seven years, 
the day before, for a robbery, of 
which his mother vehemently decla- 
red him innocent; and this last cir- 
cumstance had, more than all the 
rest, ow broken the hearts of 
both his father and mother, who had 
absolutely starved. themselves and 
their children, in order to hoard up 
enough to fee an Old-Bailey counsel 
to plead for their son! The husband 
had been for some time, I found, an 
outepatient of one of the Infirmaries ; 
“and this poor little darlint,” said 
she, sobbing bitterly, and hugging 
her infant closer to her, “ has got the 
measles, I’m fearin’ ; and little Bobby, 
too, is catching them.—Och, murther 
—murther! Oh, Christ, pity us, poor 
sinners that we are !—Oh! what will 
we do ;—what will we do ?” and she 
almost choked herself with stifling 
her sobs, for fear of waking her hus- 
band. 

“ And what is the matter with the 
child that your husband is holding 
in his arms?” I enquired, pointing 
to it, as it sat in its father’s arms, 
munching a little crust of bread, and 


ever and anon patting its father’s 
face, exclaiming, “ Da-a-a!—Ab-bab- 
ba !—Ab-bab-ba !” 

“ Och! what ails the cratur? No- 
thing, but that it’s half-starved and 
naked—an’ isn’t that enough—an’ 
isn’t it kilt? I wish we all were— 
every mother’s son of us!” groaned 
the miserable woman, sobbing as if 
her heart would break. At that mo- 
ment a lamentable noise was heard 
on the stairs, as of a lad crying, ac- 
companied by the pattering of naked 
feet. “Och! murther!” exclaimed 
the woman, with an agitated air.— 
“ What’s ailing with Bobby? Is it 
crying he is?” and starting to the 
door, she threw it open time enough 
to admit a ragged shivering urchin, 
about ten years old, without shoes 
or stockings, and having no cap, and 
rags pinned about him, which he was 
obliged to hold up with his right 
hand, while the other covered his left 
cheek. The little wretch, after a 
moment’s pause, occasioned by see- 
ing a strange gentleman in the room, 
proceeded to put three or four cop- 

ers into his mother’s lap, telling 

er, with painful gestures, that a gen- 
tleman, whom he had followed a few 
steps in the’ street, importuning for 
charity, had turned round unexpect- 
edly, and struck him a severe blow 
with a cane, over his face and shoul- 
ders. 

“ Let me look at your face, my 

oor little fellow,” said I, drawing 
in to me; and on removing his 
hand, I saw a long weal all down the 
left cheek. I wish I could forget the 
look of tearless agony with which 
his mother put her arms round his 
neck, and drawing him to her breast, 
exclaimed, faintly,—* Bobby ! My 
Bobby!” After a few moments she 
released the boy, pons to the spot 
where his sisters sate still munching 
their bread. The instant he saw 
what they were doing, he sprung to- 
wards them, and plucked a large 
fragment from the loaf, fastening on 
it like a young wolf! 

“ Why, they’ll finish the loaf be- 
fore you've tasted it, my good wo- 
man,” said I. 

“ Och, the poor things !—Let them 
—let them!” she replied, wiping 
away a tear. “I can do without it ° 


longer than they—the craturs !” ; 
“ Well, my poor woman,” said I 
“T have not much time to spare, 
& 
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it is growing late. Icame here to see 
what I could do for you as a doctor. 
How many of you are ill ?”’ 

“ Fait, an’ isn’t it ailing—we all 
of us are! Ah, your honour!—A 
*Firmary, without physic or vic- 
tuals !” 

“ Well, we must see what can be 
done for you. What is the matter 
with your husband, there ?” said I, 
turning towards him. He was still 
asleep, in spite of the tickling and 
stroking of his child’s hands, who, at 
the moment I looked, was trying to 

ush the corner of its crust into its 

ather’s mouth, chuckling and crow- 
ing the while, as is the wont of child- 
ren who find a passive subject for 
their drolleries. 

“ Och, och! the little villain—the 
thing, said she, impatiently, seeing 
the ohild’s employment. “ Isn’t it 
waking him, it'll be ?—st—st !” 

“ Let me see him nearer,” said I; 
“ T must wake him, and ask him afew 
questions.” 

I moved from my seat towards him. 
His head hung down drowsily. His 
wife took down the candle from the 
shelf, and held it a little above her 
husband’s head, while I came in front 
of him, and stooped on one knee to 
interrogate him. 

“Phelim! Love! Honey! Dar- 
lint!—Wake wid ye! - And is’nt it 
the doctor that comes to see ye?” 
said she, nudging him with her knee. 
He did not stir, however. The child, 
regardless of us, was still playing 
with his passive features. A glimpse 
of the awful truth flashed across my 
mind. 

“ Let me have the candle a mo- 
ment, my good woman,” said I, 
rather seriously. 

The man was dead. 

He must have expired nearly an 
hour ago, for his face and hands 
were quite cold; but the position in 
which he sat, together with the 
scantiness of the light, concealed the 
event. It was fearful to see the 

hastly pallor of the features, the 

fixed pupils, the glassy glare down- 

wards, the fallen jaw !—Was it nota 

subject for a painter? The living 

child in the arms of its dead father, 

unconsciously sporting with acorpse! 
al * * * 

To attempt a description of what 
ensued, would be idle and even ri- 
diculous, tis hardly possible even 
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In one word, the 
neighbours who lived on the floor 
beneath were called in, and did their 
utmost to console the wretched wi- 


to imagine it! 


dow and quiet the children. They 
laid out the corpse decently; and I 
left them all the silver I had about 
me, to enable them to purchase 
a few of the more pressing neces- 
saries. I succeeded afterwards in 
gaining two of the children admit- 
tance into a charity school ; and, 
through my wife’s interference, the 
poor widow received the efficient 
assistance of an unobtrusive, but 
most incomparable institution, ‘* The 
Stranger’s Friend Society.” 1 was 
more than once present when those 
angels of mercy—those “true Sama- 
ritans”—the “ Visitors” of the So- 
ciety, as they are called—were en- 
gaged on this noble errand, and wish- 
ed that their numbers were count- 
less, and their means inexhaustible! 


GRAVE DOINGS. 


My gentle reader—start not at 
learning that I have been, in my time, 
@RESURRECTIONIST. Let not this ap- 
palling word, this humiliating confes- 
sion, conjure up in your fancy a 
throng of vampire-like images and 
associations, or earn your “ Physi- 
cian’s” dismissal from your hearts and 
hearths. It is your own groundless 
fears, my fair trembler!—your own 
superstitious prejudices that have 
driven me, and will drive many others 
of my brethren, to such dreadful do- 
ings as those hereafter detailed. 
Come, come—let us have one word 
of reason between us on the abstract 
question—and then for my tale.. You 
expect us to cure you of disease, and 
yet deny us the only means of learn- 
ing how ? You would have us bring 
you the ore of skill and experience, 
yet forbid us to break the soil, or 
sink a shaft ! Is this fair, fair reader ? 
Is this reasonable ? 

What I am now going to describe 
was my first and last exploitin the way 
of body-stealing. It was a grotesque, 
if not aludicrous scene, and occurred 
during the period of my “ walking the 
hospitals,” as it is called, which oc- 
cupied the two seasons immediately 
after my leaving Cambridge. A 
young and rather interesting female 
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was admitted a patient at the hospi- 
tal I attended; her case baffled all 
our skill, and her symptoms even 
defied our nosology. Now it seemed 
an enlargement of the heart—now 
an ossification—now this, that, and 
the other; and at last it was plain 
we knew nothing at all about the 
matter—no, not even whether her 
disorder was organic or functional, 
primary or symptomatic—or whe- 
ther it was really the heart that was 
at fault. She received no benefit at 
all under the fluctuating schemes of 
treatment we pursued, and at length 
fell into dying circumstances. As 
soon as her friends were apprized 
of her situation, and had an inkling 
of our intention to open the body, 
they insisted on removing her im- 
mediately from the hospital, that she 
might “die at home.” In vain" did 
Sir and his dressers expostu- 
late vehemently with them, and re- 
present in exaggerated terms the im- 
minent peril attending such a step. 
Her two brothers avowed their ap- 

rehension of our designs, and were 
inflexible in exercising their right of 
removing their sister. I used all my 
rhetoric on the occasion—but in vain, 
and at last said to the young men, 
“ Well, if you are afraid only of our 
dissecting her, we can get hold of her, 
if we are so disposed, as easily if she 
died with you, as with us.” 

“ Well—we'll troy that, measter,” 
replied the elder, while his Hercu- 
lean fist oscillated somewhat signifi- 
cantly before my eyes. The poor 

irl was removed accordingly to her 
ather’s house, which was at a cer- 
tain village about five miles from 
London, and survived her arrival 
scarcely ten minutes! We soon con- 
trived to receive intelligence of the 
event; and asI and Sir "5 two 
dressers had taken great interest in 
the case throughout, and felt intense 
curiosity about the real nature of the 
disease, we met together and enter- 
ed into a solemn compact, that come 
what might, we would have her 
body out of the ground. A trusty 
spy informed us of the time and ex- 
act place of the girl’s burial; and on 
‘expressing to Sir —— our determi- 
nation about the matter, he patted 
me on the back, saying, “ Ah, my fine 
fellow—iF you have spirit enough— 
dangerous,” &c. &c. Was it not skil- 
fully said? The baronet further told 
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us he felt himself so curious about 
the matter, that if fifty pounds would 
be of use to us, they were at our ser- 
vice. It needed not this, nora glance 
at the eclat with which the success- 
ful issue of the affair would be at- 
tended among our fellow-students, 
to spur our resolves. 

The notable scheme was finally ad- 
justed at my rooms in the Borough. 
M—— and E——-, Sir ——’s dressers 
and myself, with an experienced 
“ grab,” that is to say, a professional 
resurrectionist—were to set off from 
the Borough about nine o’clock the 
next evening—which would be the 
third day after the burial—in a glass 
coach, provided with all “ appliances 
and means to boot.” During the day, 
however, our friend the grab suffer- 
ed so severely from an over-night’s 
excess, as to disappoint us of his in- 
valuable assistance. This unexpect- 
ed contretemps nearly put an end to 
our project; for the few. other 
grabs we knew, were absent on 
professional tours! Luckily, how- 
ever, I bethought me of a poor Irish 

orter—a sort of “ ne’er-do-weel” 
Lenger-on at the hospital, whom I had 
several times hired to go on errands. 
This man I sent for to my reoms, and 
in the presence of my two coadju- 
tors, persuaded, threatened, and 
bothered into acquiescence, promi- 
sing him half a guinea for his even- 
ing’s work—and as much whisky as 
he could drink prudently. As Mr 
Tip—that was the name he went by 
his some personal acquaintance 
with the sick grab, he succeeded in 
borrowing his chief tools; with 
which, in a sack large enough to con- 
tain our expected prize, he repaired 
to my rooms about nine o’clock, 
while the coach was standing at the 
door. Our Jehu had received a quiet 
douceur in addition to the hire of 
himself and coach. As soon as we 
had exhibited sundry doses of Irish 
cordial to our friend Tip, under the 
effects of which he became quite 
“ bouncible,” and ranted about the 
feat he was to take a prominent part 
in—and equipped ourselves in our 
worst clothes, and white top-coats, 
we entered the vehicle—four in num- 
ber—and drove off. The weather 
had been exceedingly capricious all 
the evening—moonlight, rain, thun- 
der and lightning, fitfully alternating. 
The only thing - we ‘were ‘anxious 
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about, was the darkness, to shield us 
from all possible observation. I must 
own that in analyzing the feelings 
that prompted me to undertake and 

o through with this affair, the mere 
ove of adventure operated as power- 
fully as the wish to benefit the 
cause of anatomical science. A mid- 
night expedition to the tombs!—It 
took our fancy amazingly; and then 
—Sir ——’s cunning hint about the 
“ danger” —and our “ spirit !” 

The garrulous Tip supplied us 
with amusement all the way down— 
rattle, rattle, rattle, incessantly ; but 
as soon as we had arrived at that 
part of the road where we were to 
stop, and caught sightof —— church, 
with its hoary steeple grey-glistenin 
in the fading moonlight, as though 
it was standing sentinel over the 
graves around it, one of which we 
were going so rudely to violate, 
Tip’s spirits began to falter a little. 
He said little—and that at intervals. 
To be very candid with the reader, 
none of us felt over much at our ease. 
Our expedition began to wear a 
somewhat hairbrained aspect, and 
to be environed with formidable con- 
tingencies which we had not taken 
sufficiently into our calculations. 
What, for instance, if the two stout 
fellows, the brothers, should be out 
watching their sister’s grave? They 
were not likely tostand on much cere- 
mony with us. And then the manual 
difficulties ! E—— was the only one 
of us that had ever assisted at the 
exhumation of a body—and the rest 
of us were likely to prove but bung- 
ling workmen. However, we had 
= too far to think of retreating. 

e none of us spoke our suspicions, 
but the silence that reigned within 
the coach was significant. In con- 
templation, however, of some such 
contingency, we had put a bottle of 
brandy in the coach-pocket; and be- 
fore we drew up, we had all four of us 
drunk pretty deeply of it. At length, 
the coach turned down a by-lane 


. to the left, which led directly to 


the churchyard wall; and after mo- 
ving few steps down it, in order 
to shelter our vehicle from the ob- 
servation of highway passengers, the 
coach stopped, and the driver opened 
the door. 
“ Come, Tip,” said I, “ out with 
you!” 

“ Get out, did ye say, sir? To 
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be sure I will—Out! to be sure I 
will.’ But there was small shew 
of alacrity in his movements as he 
descended the steps; for while I 
was speaking, I was interrupted by 
the solemn clangour of the church 
clock announcing the hour of mid- 
night. The sounds seemed to warn 
= against what we were going to 
O. 
“ Tis a could night, yer honours,” 
said Tip, in an under tone, as we 
successively alighted, and stood to- 

ther, looking up and down the 

ark lane, to see if any thing was 
stirring but ourselves. “’Tisacould 
night —and —and—and”—he stam- 
mered. 

“ Why, you cowardly old scoun- 
drel,” grumbled M——, “‘ are you 
frightened already ? What’s the mat- 
ter,eh? Hoist up the bag on your 
shoulders directly, and lead the way 
down the lane.” 

“ Och, but yer honours—och! 
by the mother that bore me, but ’tis 
a murtberous cruel thing, I’m think- 
ing, to wake the poor cratur from her 
last sleep.” He said this so queru- 
lously, that I began to entertain se- 
rious apprehensions, after all, of his 
defection ; so I insisted on his taking 
a little more brandy, by way of 
bringing him upto par. It was of 
no use, however. His reluctance in- 
creased every moment—and it even 
dispirited us. I verily believe the 
turning of a straw would have de- 
cided us all'on jumping into the 
coach again, and returning home 
without accomplishing our errand. 
Too many of the students, however, 
were apprized of our expedition, for 
us to think of terminating it so ridi- 
culously! As it were by mutual 
consent, we stood and paused a few 
moments, about half way down the 
Jane. M—— whistled with infinite 
success and distinctness; E—— re- 
marked to me that he “always 
thought that a churchyard at mid- 
night was the gloomiest object ima- 
ginable;” and I talked about busi- 
ness—“ soon be over’—* shallow 
grave,” &c. &c. “ Confound it—whatif 
those two brothers of hers should be 
there ?” said M abruptly, ma- 
king a dead stop, and folding his arms 
on his breast. 

“ Powerful fellows, both of them!” 
muttered E——. We resumed our 
march—when Tip, our advanced 
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guard—a title he earned by antici- 
pating our steps about three inches 
-——suddenly stood still, let down the 
bag from his shoulders—elevated 
both hands in a listening attitude— 
and exclaimed “ Whisht!—whisht!-— 
By my soul—what was that?’ We 
all paused in silence, looking palely 
at one another—but could hear no- 
thing except the drowsy flutter of a 
bat wheeling away from us a little 
over-head. 

“ Fait—an’ wasn’t it somebody 
spaking on the far side o’ the hedge, 
I heard ?” whispered Tip. 

“ Pho—stuff, you idiot!” Iexclaim- 
ed, losing my temper. “ Come, 
M—— and E—, it’s high time we 
had done with all this cowardly non- 
sense, and if we mean really to do 
any thing, we must make haste. ’Tis 
past twelve—day breaks about four 
—and it is coming on wet, you see.” 
Several large drops of rain, patter- 
ing heavily among the leaves and 
branches, corroborated my words, 
by announcing a coming shower, 
and the air was sultry enough to 
warrant the expectation of a thun- 
der-storm. We therefore buttoned 
up our great-coats to the chin, and 
hurried on to the churchyard wall, 
which ran across the bottom of the 
lane. This wall we had to climb 
over to get into the churchyard, and 
it was not a very high one. Here 
Tip annoyed us again. I told him 
to lay down his bag, mount the wall, 
and look over into the yard, to see 
whether all was clear before us ; and, 
as far as the light would enable 
him, to look about for a new-made 
grave. Very reluctantly he com- 
plied, and contrived to. scramble to 
the top of the wall. He had hardly 
time, however, to peer over into the 
churchyard, when a fluttering streak 
of lightning flashed over us, follow- 
ed in a second or two by a loud 
burst of thunder! Tip fell in an in- 
stant to the ground, like a cock- 
chaffer shaken from an elm-tree, and 
lay crossing himself, and muttering 
Pater-nosters. We could scarce help 
laughing at the manner in which he 
tumbled down, simultaneously with 
the flash of lightning. ‘“ Now, look 
ye, gentlemen,” said he, still squat- 
ted on the ground, “ do ye mane to 
give the poor cratur Christian bu- 
rial, when ye’ve done wid her? An’ 
will ye put her back again as ye 
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found her? ’Case, if you wont, blood 
an’ oons”’—— 

“ Now, look ye, Tip,” said I, sternly, 
taking out one of a brace of empty 
pistols I had put into my great-coat 
pocket, and presenting it to his head, 
* we have hired you on this business, 
for the want of a better, you wretch- 
ed fellow! and if you give us an 
more of this nonsense, by —— I'll 
send a bullet through your brain! 
Do you hear me, Tip?” 

“ Och, aisy, aisy wid ye! don’t 
murther me! Bad luck to me, that I 
ever cam wid ye! Och, and if ivir I 
live to die, wont I see and bury my 
ould body out o’ the rache of all the 
docthers in the world? If I don’t, 
divil burn. me!” We all laughed 
aloud at Mr Tip’s truly Hibernian 
expostulation. 

“ Come, sir, mount! over with 
you!” said we, helping to push him 
upwards. “ Now, drop this bag on 
the other side,” we continued, giving 
him the sack that contained our im- 
plements. We all three of us then 
followed, and alighted safely in the 
churchyard. It poured with rain; 
and to enhance the dreariness and 
horrors of the time and place, flashes 
of lightning followed in quick suc- 
cession, shedding a transient awful 
glare over the scene, revealing the 
white tombstones, the ivy-grown 
venerable church, and our own 
figures, a shivering group, come on 
an unhallowed errand! I perfectly 
well recollect the lively feelings of 
apprehension—the “ compunctious 
visitings of remorse” —which the cir- 
cumstances called forth in my own 
breast, and which I had no doubt 
were shared by my companions. 

As no time, however, was to be 
lost, I left the group for an instant 
under the wall, to search out the 
grave. The accurate instructions I 
had received enabled me to pitch on 
the spot with little difficulty; and I 
returned to my companions, who 
immediately followed me to the 
scene of operations. We had no 
umbrellas, and our great-coats were 
saturated with wet; but the brandy 
we had recently taken did us good 
service, by exhilarating our spirits, 
and especially those of Tip. He un- 
tied the sack in a twinkling, and shook 
out the hoes and spades, &c.; and 
taking one of the latter himself, he 
commenced digging with such ener- 
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gy, that we had hardly prepared our- 
selves for work, before he had clear- 
ed away nearly the whole of the 
mound. The rain soon abated, and 
the lightning ceased for a consider- 
able interval, though thunder was 
heard occasionally rumbling sullen- 
ly in the distance, as if expressing 
anger at our unholy doings—at least 
Ifelt it so. The pitchy darkness con- 
tinued, so that we could scarce see 
one another’s figures. We worked 
on in silence, as fast as our spades 
could be got into the ground ; taking 
it in turns, two by two, as the grave 
would not admit of more. On—on 
—on we worked, till we had hollow- 
ed out about three feet of earth. 
Tip then hastily joined a long iron 
screw, or borer, which he thrust 
into the ground, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the depth at which the 
coffin yet lay from us. To our vexa- 
tion, we found a distance of three feet 
had yet to be got through. “ Sure, 
and by the soul of St Patrick, but 
we'll not be down by the morning!” 
said Tip, as he threw down the in- 
strument, and resumed his spade. 
We were all discouraged! Oh, how 
greatly I wished myself at home, in 
my snug little bed in the Borough! 
How I cursed the Quixotism that had 
led me into such an undertaking! I 
had no time, however, for reflection, 
as it was my turn to relieve one of 
the diggers; so into the grave I 
jumped, and worked away as lustily 
as before. While I was thus enga- 
ged, a sudden noise, close to our ears, 
startled me so, that I protest I thought 
I should drop down dead in the 
ave I was robbing. I and my fel- 
ow-digger dropped our spades, and 
all four stood still for a second or 
two, in an ecstasy of fearful appre- 
hension. We could not see more 
than a few inches around us, but 
heard the grass trodden by ap- 
proaching feet! They proved to be 
those of an ass, that was turned at 
night into the churchyard, and had 
gone on eating his way towards us; 
and, while we were standing in mute 
expectation of what was to come 
next, opened on us with an astound- 
ing hee-haw! hee-haw! hee-haw! 
Even after we had discovered the 
ludicrous nature of the interruption, 
we were too agitated to laugh! The 
brute was actually close upon us, 
and had given tongue from under poor 


Tip’s elbow, haying approached him 
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from behind as he stood leaning on his 
spade. Tip started suddenly back- 
ward against the animal’s head, and 
fell down. Away sprung the jack- 
ass, as much confounded as Tip, 
kicking and scampering like a mad 
creature among the tombstones, and 
hee-hawing incessantly, as if a hun- 
dred devils had got into it for the 
purpose of discomfiting us. I felt 
so much fury, and fear, lest the noise 
should lead to our discovery, that I 
could have killed the brute, if it had 
been within my reach, while Tip 
stammered in an affrighted whisper 
—* Och, the baste! Och, the baste ! 
The big black divel of a baste! The 
murtherous—murthering’”——and a 
great many epithets of the same sort. 
We gradually recovered from the 
agitation which this provoking inter- 
ruption had occasioned; and Tip, 
under the promise of two bottles of 
whisky as soon as we arrived safe at 
home with our prize, renewed his 
exertions, and dug with such ener- 
gy, that we soon cleared away the 
remainder of the superincumbent 
earth, and stood upon the bare lid 
of the coffin. The grapplers, with 
ropes attached to them, were then 
fixed in the sides and extremities, 
and we were in the act of raising 
the coffin, when the sound of a hu- 
man voice, accompanied with foot- 
steps, fell on our startled ears. We 
heard both distinctly, and crouched 
down close over the brink of the 
grave, awaiting in breathless sus- 
pense a corroboration of our fears. 
After a pause of five or six minutes, 
however, finding that the sounds were 
not renewed, we began to breathe 
freer, persuaded that our ears must 
have deceived us. Once more we re- 
sumed our work, succeeded in hoist- 
ing up the coffin—not without a slip, 
however, which nearly precipitated 
it down again to the bottom, with all 
four of us upon it—and depositing 
it on the grave-side. Before pro- 
ceeding to use our screws, or wrench- 
ers, we once more looked and list- 
ened, and listened and looked; but 
neither seeing nor hearing any thing, 
we set to work; and prized off the 
lid in a twinkling, and a transient 
glimpse of moonlight disclosed to us 
the shrowded inmate—all white and 
damp. I removed the face-cloth, 
and unpinned the cap, while M—— 
loosed the sleeves from the wrists, 
Thus were we engaged, when E~—, 
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who had hold of the feet, ready to lift 
them out, suddenly let them go— 
gasped—“ Oh, my God! there they 
are!” and —— his hand on my 
arm. He shook like an aspen leaf. 
I looked towards the quarter where 
his eyes were directed, and, sure 
enough, saw the figure of a man—if 
not two—moving stealthily towards 
us. “ Well, we’re discovered, that’s 
clear,” I whispered as calmly as I 
could. “ We shall be murdered!” 
groaned E——. “Lend me one of 
the pistols you have with you,” said 
M——, resolutely. “ By ——, Pll 
have a shot for my life, however!” 
As for poor Tip, who had heard every 
syllable of this startling colloquy, 
and himself seen the approaching 
figures, he looked at me in silence, 
the image of blank horror! I could 
have laughed even then, to see his 
staring black eyes—his little cock- 
ed ruby-tinted nose—his chattering 
teeth. “ Hush—hush!” said I, cock- 
ing my pistol, while M—— did the 
same; for none but myself knew 
they were unloaded. To add to our 
consternation, the malignant moon 
withdrew the small scantling of light 
she had been doling out to us, and 
sunk beneath a vast cloud, “ black 
as Erebus,” but not before we had 
caught a glimpse of two more figures 
moving towards us in an opposite 
direction. “ Surrounded!” two of 
us muttered in the same breath. We 
all rose to our feet, and stood toge- 
ther, not knowing what to do—un- 
able in the darkness to see one an- 
other distinctly. Presently we heard 
a voice say, “ Where are they? 
where? SureIsaw them! Oh, there 
they are! Halloa—halloa!” 

That was enough—the signal for 
our flight. Withoutan instant’s pause, 
or uttering another syllable, off we 
sprung like small-shot from a gun’s 
mouth, all of usin different directions, 
we knew not whither. I heard the re- 
port of a gun—mercy on me! and 
pelted away, scarce knowing what I 
was about, dodging among the graves, 
—now coming full-butt against a 
plaguy tombstone, then stumbling 
on the slippery grass—while some 
one followed close at my heels pant- 
ing and puffing, but whether friend 
or foe, I knew not. At length I 
stumbled against a large tombstone ; 
and finding it open at the two ends, 
crept under it, resolved there to 
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abide the issue. At the moment of 
my ensconcing myself, the sound of 
the person’s footsteps who had fol- 
lowed me suddenly ceased. I heard. 
a splashing sound, then a kicking and, 
scrambling, a faintstifled cry of, “Ugh 
—oh—ugh!” andall was still. Doubt- 
less it must be one of my compa- 
nions, who had been wounded. What 
could I do, however ? I did not know 
in what direction he lay—the night 
was pitch dark—and if I crept from 
my hiding-place, for all I knew, I 
might be shot myself. I shall never 
forget that hour—no, never! There 
was I, squatting like a toad on the 
wet grass and weeds, not daring to 
do more than breathe! Here was a 
predicament! I could not conjec- 
ture how the affair would termi- 
nate. Was I to lie where I was till 
daylight ? What was become of my 
companions ?—While I turning 
these thoughts in my mind, and won- 
dering that all was so quiet, my ear 
caught the sound of the se of 
water, apparently at but a yard or 
two’s distance, mingled with the 
sounds of a half-smothered human 
voice—* Ugh! ugh! Och, murther! 
Murther! murther!”—anothersplash 
—* and isn’t it drowned and kilt I 
am’? ——— 

“Whew! Tip in trouble,” thought 
I, not daring to speak. Yes—it was 
weg Tip, lL afterwards found—who 

ad followed at my heels, scamper- 
ing after me as fast as fright could 
drive him,.till his career was unex- 
pectedly ended by his tumbling— 
souse—head over heels, into a newly= 
opened grave in his path, with more 
than a foot of water init. There the 
poor fellow remained, after reco- 
vering from the first shock of his fall, 
not daring to utter a word for some 
time, lest he should be discovered— 
straddling over the water with his 
toes and elbows stuck into the loose 
soil on each side, to support him. 
This was his interesting position, as 
he subsequently informed me, at the 
time of uttering the sounds which 
first attracted my attention. Though 
not aware of his situation at the time, 
I was almost choked with laughter 
as he went on with his soliloquy, 
somewhat in this strain :— 

* Och, Tip, ye ould divel! Don’t 
it sarve ye right, ye fool? Ye villain- 
ous ould coffin-robber! Won't ye 
burn for this hereafter, ye sinner ? 
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Ulaloo! When ye are dead yourself, 
may ye be treated like that poor 
¢ratur—and yourself alive to see it! 
Och, hubbaboo! hubbaboo! Isn’t it 
sure that I'll be drowned, an’ then 
it’s kilt I'll be !”—a loud splash, and 
a pause for a few moments, as if he 
was re-adjusting his footing—* Och, 
an’ I’m catching my dith of could! 
Fait, an’ it’s a divel a drop o’ the two 
bottles o’ whisky I’ll ever see—Och, 
och, och !”—another splash—* Och, 
an’ isn’t this uncomfortable! Och, 
an’ if ever I come out of this—sha’n’t 
I be dead — I de rs . 

“« Ti ip—Tip!” I whispered, 
in a iar tere. There was - deal 
silence. “Tip, Tip, where are you? 
What’s the matter, eh ?’—No an- 
swer; but he muttered in a low tone 
to himself—* Where am I, by my 
soul! Isn’t it dead, and kilt, and 
drowned, and murthered I am— 
that’s all!” 

“ Tip—Tip—Tip!” I repeated, a 
little louder. 

“ Tip, indeed! Fait, ye may call, 
bad luck to ye—whoever ye are— 
but its divel a word ’!I I be after spa- 
king to ye.” 

“ Tip, you simpleton! It’s I— 
Mr lites a . 

In an instant there was a sound of 
jumping and splashing, as if surprise 

ad made him slip from his stand- 
ing again, and he called out, “ Whoo! 

oo! an’ is’t you, sweet Mr ? 
What is the matter wid ye? Are ye 
kilt? Where are they all? Have they 
taken ye away, every mother’s son 
of you?” he asked eagerly, in a 





-Dreath. 


“ Why, what are you doing, Tip ? 
Where are you?” 

“ Fait, an’ it’s being washed I am, 
in the feet, and in the queerest tub 
your honour ever saw !”—A noise of 
scuffling not many yards off silenced 
us both in an instant. Presently I 
distinguished the voice of E——, 
calling out,“ Help, M ? my 
name—“ Where are you?” Thenoise 
increased, and seemed nearer than 
before. I crept from my lurking- 
place, and aided at Tip’s resurrec- 
tion, and both of us hurried towards 
the spot where the sound came from. 
By the faint moonlight, I could just 
see the outlines of two figures violent- 
ly struggling and grappling together. 
Before I could come upto them, both 
fell down locked in each other’s arms, 
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rolling over each other, grasping one 
another’s collars, gasping and pant- 
ing as if in mortal struggle. The 
moon suddenly emerged, and who 
do you think, reader, was E——’s 
antagonist? Why, the person whose 
appearance had discomfited and af- 
frighted us all—our coacuMaN.— 
That worthy individual, alarmed at 
our protracted stay, had, contrary 
to our injunctions, left his coach to 
come and search after us. He it was 
whom we had seen stealing towards 
us; his steps—his voice had alarm- 
ed us, for he could not see us dis- 
tinctly enough to discover whether 
we were his fare or not. He was on 
the point of whispering my name, 
when we should all have understood 
one another—when lo, we all start- 
ed off in the manner which has been 
described; and he himself, not know- 
ing that he was the reason of it, had 
taken to his heels, and fled for his 
life! He supposed we had fallen into 
a sort of ambuscade. He happened 
to hide himself behind the tomb- 
stone next but one to that which 
sheltered E——. Finding all quiet, 
he and E , as if by natural con- 
sent, were groping from their hiding- 
places, when they unexpectedly fell 
foul of one another—each too af- 
frighted to speak—and hence the 
scuffle. 

After this satisfactory denoue- 
ment, we all repaired to the grave’s 
mouth, and found the corpse and 
coffin precisely as we had left them. 
We were not many moments in ta- 
kiug out the body, stripping it, and 
thrusting it into the sack we had 
brought. We then tied the top of 
the sack, carefully deposited the 
shroud, &c., in the coffin, re-screw- 
ed down the lid—fearful—impious 
mockery! and consigned it once 
more to its resting-place—Tip scat- 





‘tering a handful of earth on the lid, 


and exclaiming reverently,—* An’ 
may the Lord forgive us for what 
we have done to ye!” The coach- 
man and I then took the body be- 
tween us to the coach, leaving M > 

and E——, and Tip, to fill up the 
rave. 

Our troubles were not yet ended, 
however. Truly it seemed as though 
Providence was throwing every ob- 
stacle in our way. Nothing went 
right! On reaching the spot where 
we had left the coach, behold it lay 
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several yards further in the lane, 
tilted into the ditch—for the horses, 
being hungry, and left to themselves, 
in their anxiety to graze on the ver- 
dant bank of the hedge, had contri- 
ved to overturn the vehicle in the 
ditch—and one of the horses was 
kicking vigorously when we came 
up—his whole body off the ground, 
and resting on that of his companion. 
We had considerable difficulty in 
righting the coach, as the horses were 
inclined to be obstreperous. We 
succeeded, however—deposited our 
unholy spoils within, turned the 
horses’ heads towards the high-road, 
and then, after enjoining Jehu to keep 
his place on the box, [ went to see 
how my companions were getting 
on. They had nearly completed 
their task, and told me that ‘ shovel- 
ling in, was surprisingly easier than 


shovelling out !” We took great pains 
to leave every thing as neat, and a8 
nearly resembling what we found it, 
as possible, in order that our visit 
might not be suspected. We then 
carried each our own tools, and hur- 
ried as fast as possible to our coach, 
for the dim twilight had already sto- 
len a march upon us, devoutly thank- 
ful that, after so many interruptions, 
we had succeeded in effecting our 
object. 

It was broad daylight before we 
reached town—and a wretched coach- 
company we looked—all weariedand 
dirty—Tip especially, who snored 
in the corner as comfortably as if he 
had been warm in his bed. I hearti- 
ly resolved, with him, on leaving the 
coach, that it should be “ the divel’s 
own dear self only that should timpt 
me out agin body-snatching |” * 


*,* The Editor of these papers begs to inform all those who are so good 


as to transmit to him, through the Publishers of this Magazine, “ Sub- 
jects for Passages”—to be “ worked up in his peculiar way”—that they 
have totally mistaken the character of this series of papers, in imagining 
them to be any thing else than what they profess to be—the bond fide re- 
sults of the individual's experience. Neither the Editor of these “ Passages,” 
nor their original writer, is any “ gatherer of other men’s stuff.” All such 
uncalled-for communications, therefore, will experience the benefit of the 
“ arrangements for instant cremation,’ spoken of by the Editor in the last 
Number, without ever reaching the hands of the gentleman they are ad- 





dressed to. 





* On examining the body, we found that Sir ——’s suspicions were fully veri- 
fied. It was disease of the heart—but of too complicated a nature to be made intel- 
ligibte to general readers. I never heard that the girl’s friends discovered our doings ; 


and for all they know, she is now mouldering away in 
in point of fact, her bleached skeleton adorns 


her heart enriches ’s museum ! 








churchyard ; whereas, 
’s surgery; and a preparation of 
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ON THE FINANCIAL MEASURES OF A REFORMED PARLIAMENT, 


No. L 


THE WHIG BUDGET. 


*“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” is 


the charitable maxim of private life ; 
and it admits of application to the 
political projects of legislative, as 
well as the characters of individual 
life. The Whig Budget is now ex- 
tinct: The good sense of the nation 
has revolted against its absurdity ; 
but important instruction may be 
drawn from its character, as to the 
Suture measures of finance to which 
we are to be subjected by a reform- 
ing government. 

* at the Whig Budget is the most 
complete failure which has occurred 
in the memory of any man living, is 
now admitted, even by the warmest 
partisans of Ministers. Between 
concessions to avoid, and retractions 
consequent on defeat, hardly a ves- 
tige of it remains. With the excep- 
tion of the little fragment of the 
steam-boat tax, not one of the pro- 
rege new taxes is preserved; and 

ow Government are to meet the 
peau expenses with the duties they 

ave abandoned, without any to sup- 
ly their place, is a problem which 
it remains for them to solve. 

That the Cabinet contains several 
able men is quite certain. No one 
can have heard Lord Brougham’s, 
Lord Grey’s, or Mr Charles Grant’s 
speeches, without being convinced 
of that fact. How then has it hap- 
pened, that from such a source, so 
miserable a project has proceeded ; 
one which wai's alike against philoso- 
phical principle, national integrity, 
and important interests? The an- 
swer is to be found in the known 
difference between men of specula- 
tion and men of action, and in the 
homage which those who rest on the 
— of the populace are com- 
pelled to pay to their wishes. 


The taxes proposed to be taken off 
are those— 


On Sea-borne Coals. 
On Candles. 

On Tobacco. 

On Calico Prints. 


Those to be imposed were on— 


Transfers of Funded Property. 
Transfers of Landed Property. 
On Canadian Timber. 

On Steam-Boats. 

On Raw Cotton. 

On Cape Wine. 


The reduction of the duty on sea- 
borne coals was a just and judicious 
measure. Being a local tax, which 
pressed with severity on a necessary 
of life in the metropolis, from which 
a great part of the country was ex- 
empted, its removal was expedient. 

The reduction of the duty on 
candles, though not perhaps so im- 
portant a boon as the removal of the 
tax on soap, or some other articles 
of primary necessity, may also be 
considered as unexceptionable. 

With these exceptions, the Budget 
was a tissue of philosophical and po- 
litical error. 

What could be more absurd than 
the abolition of the duty on tobacco ? 
Can any object be a fairer subject of 
taxation than one which is neither a 
necessary nor a convenience of life, 
but which, nevertheless, from its ge- 
neral use, yielded so large arevenue 
as L.800,000 a-year? What could 
have induced any rational man to 
have contemplated a reduction of 
this duty, it is difficult to imagine. 
It is, literally speaking, a tax ona 
disgusting lurury, which degrades 
the higher, and brutalizes the lower 
orders, which has been adopted by 
fops from the imitation of foreign fa- 
shion, and by operatives from the ex- 
ample of foreign grossness. It may 
safely be affirmed, that the habit of 
smoking permanently injures the 
manners of the lower orders, and can 
never become general without lower- 
ing the national character ; and there 
is a reason for this, of universal ap- 
plication—Women nowhere smoke, 
and the practice is everywhere re- 
volting to their feelings. The preva- 
lence of this custom, therefore, is a 
continual indulgence of selfish gra- 
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tification on the part of man, to the 

exclusion of the comfort of the other 

sex: In other words, a continual ap- 
roach to the selfishness and bruta- 
ity of savage life. 

Something was said about the de- 
moralizing effect of the smuggling 
of tobacco on the west coast of Ire- 
Jand, as the real motive for the re- 
moval of this duty. This reason is 
an exact counterpart of the grounds 
assigned for the fatal reduction of 
the duty on spirits, so strongly press- 
ed on the late administration by the 
Edinburgh Review. The answer to 
both is, that the evil sought to be re- 
duced is local and partial. The mis- 
chief done by removing it is general, 
and of incomparably greater extent. 
For thousands demoralized by High- 
land smuggling, tens of thousands 
are ruined by cheap whisky. For 
every man whose habits are injured 
by Irish tobacco smuggling, twenty 
would be brutified by the more ge- 
neral use of that noxious weed. 

Besides this, it is evidently impos- 
sible to impose a tax on objects of 
consumption which will not prove 
burdensome to some class, and af- 
ford a bounty for smuggling in some 
quarter. The evils~ of contraband 
trade, how great soever, are insepa- 
rable from a system of indirect taxa- 
tion: They are the price which the 
nation pays for the immense advan- 
tages of raising a revenue, without its 
weight being perceived by those who 
pay it, or ons imposed on any but 
articles of voluntary consumption. 
This being evident, the repeal of the 
duty on tobacco, if accompanied by 
an increase of duties in some other 
quarter, was not a diminution of the 
evils of smuggling, but only a ¢rans- 

Jerence of them from one quarter of 
the empire to another. 

The reduction of the duty on ca- 
lico prints was equally unfounded in 
principle and expedience. It was 
not felt as burdensome—it was not 
the subject of any vehement com- 

laint. Ingenuity and machinery 
had more than compensated the bur- 
den; and in spite of it, the British 
manufaetures of that description had 
a most extensive and unprecedented 
sale. To sacrifice L.500,000 a-year, 
by reducing that branch of taxation, 
was impolitic, both with reference 
to domestic consumption and foreign 
export. To domestic consumption, 
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because it fell on a branch of indus- 
try which ministered to luxury or 
comfort, not necessity ;—to foreign 
export, because it was directed 
against amanufacture in which, more 
perhaps than any other, the division 
of labour, and agar pe of machi- 
nery, were capable of effecting an 
indefinite reduction of price. The 
continual and astonishing reduction 
in the price of printed cottons since 
the peace, is the clearest proof of 
the capelny of machinery to re- 
duce the cost of its production. An 
article of this description, which in 
1814 cost fifty shillings, can now be 
produced in Glasgow for siz ; being 
a reduction in the price of produc- 
tion, to less than an eighth-part of 
its former amount. This being the 
case, it is evident that fabrics of this 
description were, of all others, the 
fittest subjects of taxation, because, 
from the nature of the manufacture 
employed in producing them, any 
subsidiary burden was capable of 
being much more than compensated 
by the increased skill and diminish- 
ed cost of production! And, in 
truth, the tax was paid neither by 
the consumer nor the producer, but 
the talent of the manufacturer, called 
into existence by the tax, and which, 
but for it, would have lain dormant 
in the mind of the mechanist. 

But of all parts of the Budget, the 
most extraordinary and ruinous was, 
the proposed tax on transfers of stock. 

o understand the merits of this 
question, it is necessary to recollect, 
that the acts creating the stock had 
declared, in the most express terms, 
that, “ in no time coming should any 
tax, duty, or burden whatsoever, be 
imposed upon the sale, or transfer, 
of the said stock.” This was the 
condition solemnly sanctioned by 
many acts of Parliament, on which 
the money was advanced by the pub- 
lic creditor, and on the credit of 
which it had passed through innu’ 
merable hands, and was now held by 
the proprietors of the stock. How 
was it possible to violate this condi- 
tion, without breaking faith with the 
public creditor—in other words, un- 
doing the public faith of Britain ? 

It was. urged by Ministers, that the 
income tax was a violation of this 
original compact; and a speech of 
Mr Pitt was quoted by Mr Charles 
Grant, in which that great statesman 








sto 


, * that he did not regard it 
as aay violation of the slightest faith 
of Government to impose a tax on 
the income derived from stock, when 
imposed equally at the same time on 
the “y derived from every other 
wuree, because the nation was not 
to keep the income derived 
the funds entirely free of taxa- 
tion, but only not to impose any par- 
ticular tax on that species of proper- 
ty.” These words, thus cautiously 
dearded and restricted to the imposi- 
tion of an universal tax,were seriously 
quoted by Mr Grant as supporting a 
particular duty of one half per cent 
on the transfer of funded stock. No- 
thing can be clearer than that the 
principle of Mr Pitt had no sort of ap- 
plication, unless the proposed trans- 
fer duty onstock were extended at the 
same time to every other alienation. 
Now, the tax proposed was solely 
on transfer of stock and land. The 
sale of manufactured articles to any 
amount: of ships, furniture, mova- 
bles of every sort, cattle, grain, farm 
produce, &c. were entirely free from 
any imposition. Here, then, was a 
particular duty laid on the fund and 
landholders, directly contrary to the 
plighted national faith to the former 
of these parties. It is idle to pretend 
that such a measure, if carried into 
effect, would not have been a direct 
breach of national faith. 

Supposing it had been as true as 
it in reality was false, that Mr Pitt 
had, by the income-tax, infringed the 
condition on which the stock was 
subscribed, was that any reason why 
so great a violation of faith should 
be repeated? Because a man, un- 
der the pressure of extreme want, 
has once committed theft, is that any 
reason why thecrime should be again 
committed, when no such palliating 
circumstance exists? Because the 
nation, during the difficulties of a 
mortal conflict, was obliged to tax 
the fundholders, along with other 
classes, is that any excuse for the im- 
position of a similar burden on him 
alone, during a period of profound 
peace ? 

It may be added that the tax on 
thefunds, apparently directed against 
the rich, was, in reality, levelled at 
the most meritorious and valuable of 
the poorer classes. The public debt 
constitutes the great deposit of the 
savings of the nation, and more espe- 
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cially of the middling and lower or- 
ders. This is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact, that the funded 
proprietors are 280,000 in number, 
and that two-thirds of the three per 
cents are in the hands of persons who 
permanently use their stock as a 
source of income. The tax, there- 
fore, was not a burden on the bankers 
of Lombard Street, or the capitalists 
of London, but on the little stock of 
the shopkeeper, and the savings of 
the poor. The great and meritorious 
investments of the Life Insurance 
Societies, the resource of the mid- 
dling, and of the Savings’ Banks, the 
deposit of the poorer orders, were 
all threatened by the proposed mea- 
sure. No less than L.13,000,000 is 
lodged in the three per cenis from the 
Savings’ Banks, and this sum, from 
its belonging to the humblest classes, 
is, in an especial manner, liable to 
be frequently drawn out, that is, to 
be frequently brought under the ope- 
ration of the tax. 

But the ruinous tendency of this 
tax is not to be measured by its ac- 
tual and immediate operation. It is 
as a precedent of violation of national 
faith that it is chiefly of importance. 
Considered in this view, it would 
have inflicted a lasting and irreme- 
diable wound on the national credit, 
of which the bitter fruits would have 
been experienced in the next crisis 
of the national fortunes. In vain 
would government, on the recur- 
rence of similar scenes of financial 
difficulty with those which were so 
common during the Jate war, have 
sought to impledge the national re- 
sources for immediate assistance ; 
the fatal precedent of 1831 would 
have risen up in judgment against 
them, and the nation been under the 
necessity of guaranteeing the capi- 
talist against future spoliation by the 
severity of present exaction. Good 
faith with nations is like honesty with 
individuals ; it can never be violated 
without the consequences visiting 
thechildren unto the third and fourth 
generation of those who have broken 
it. 

Nor would this first grand prece- 
dent of injustice have been less fatal, 
as a measure of relief, to succeeding 
governments. We have seen how 
gladly the ministers recurred to the 
precedent, so little in point, or rather 
so decidedly against them, of Mr 
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Pitt and the income tax. How gladly, 
under the influence of the same mo- 
tives, would succeeding administra- 
tions have recurred to the Whi 
budget ! How triumphantly woul 
they have referred to this grand ex- 
ample of a concession to necessity 
to justify future violations of good 
faith, from still lower motives, or 
under the pressure of inferior diffi- 
culty !—Majus et minus non variant 
speciem is a maxim of morality not 
less than law; the jirst step in the 
career of iniquity is the one which 
must be resisted; when it is once 
taken, the difficulty of ulterior resist- 
ance is increased with every devia- 
tion from rectitude which has been 
made. 

The proposed duty on transfers of 
land was as objectionable, on the 
footing of political expedience, as that 
on funded property was on principles 
of public justice. If there is any one 
circumstance more than another to 
be regretted in the present political 
state of Britain, it is the small extent 
to which the investments of the poor 
are directed towards land, and the 
consequent engrossing of estates in 
the hands of a few great proprietors 
—while the landed proprietors of 
France are above 4,000,000, those 
of Britain do not exceed 50,000. 
This is an evil of the very first mag- 
nitude, both with reference to the 
stability of the state and the habits 
of the labouring classes. Nor is it 
difficult to perceive from what cause 
this anomalous state of things has 
arisen. The expense of making out 
feudal titles, and the heavy duty on 
the disposition, operate as a complete 
bar against the investment of small 
savings in land. The ad valorem 
duty of one per cent, coupled with 
the expense of legal titles, amount- 
ing to at least five per cent more on 
small properties, are such serious 
burdens, that the Jower orders never 
think of investing their savings in 
that species of property, but either 
put them in a bank, or in the funds, 
which costs comparatively nothing. 
Because these burdens were not al- 
ready sufficiently great, the Ministers 
proposed to put an additional tax 
of half a per cent on transfers of 
land ; the effect of which would have 
been to close the door altogether 
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against this salutary species of in- 
vestment. 

This is a matter of the very utmost 
importance for the future habits of 
the lower orders. No man knows 
better than Lord Brougham the 
powerful influence of habits of fru- 
gality and foresight on their charac- 
ter, or the necessity of a secure in- 


‘ vestment to promote the growth of 


such habits among them. In his Co- 
lonial Policy he has pointed it out in 
the clearest manner.* How, then, 
has it happened that a Whig cabinet, 
composed of men professing the ut- 
most regard for the labouring classes, 
should Cae their career by a mea- 
sure calculated to weaken these ha- 
bits; to prevent oe pel the pur- 
chase of land, with all its consequent 
blessings, by the industrious poor, 
and to diminish the security and pro- 
fits of that great investment, which 
embraces nine-tenths of the savings 
of the nation ? 

The duty on Canadian timber, now 
fortunately abandoned, was another 
part of the Budget utterly inexpli- 
cable, both on the previous principles 
of the Cabinet, and on the plain- 
est dictates of expedience. Lord 
Brougham’s work on Colonies was 
expressly intended to point out the 
superiority of the Colonial over the 
Foreign Trade, on account of the 
profit being double to the nation, from 
the intercourse with its colonies, and 
single only on its commerce with fo- 
reign states. And there can be no 
doubt that this observation was well 
founded. Colonies are to be regard- 
ed, according to his well-known ex- 
pression, as “ distant provincesof the 
empire.”+ The wealth gained. by 
the trade with Canada, enriches both 
the British merchant in the St Law- 
rence who exports timber, and the 
British manufacturer in England who 
exports cottons. The profit is felt 
“at both ends,” and both flow into 
the British treasury. But the trade 
with the United States enriches only 
one of these parties, viz. the English 
manufacturer; the profit at the 
other end goes into the pockets of 
the American merchant ; and instead 
of adding to the sum of British 
wealth, tends directly to strengthen 
the resources of his rival. This dis- 
tinction is of the utmost importance, 








* Colonial Policy, I, 32, 


+ Ibid. 11. 232. 
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and illustrates the great superiority 
of the colonial over any other foreign 
ade; of the trade in timber with 
nada, for example, over that with 
Norway. 


~: But, farther, the timber trade is 
. connected with another and a still 


more momentous consideration. It 
is of the utmost moment to a mari- 
time power to have its naval re- 
sources within itself, and to depend 
on no foreign power for the mate- 
rials of its national defence. This 
state of things was fast approaching 
in this country. The Canadian fo- 
rests were yielding an inexhausti- 
ble supply of timber for the navy; 
and its climate promised to render 
that important dependency the nur- 
sery of all the stores required in 
ships. The alleged inferiority of 
the wood was disproved by the fact, 
that, at the very time when the 
Budget was brought forward, the 
newspapers contained advertise- 
ments for a great supply of Canadian 
timber for the use of the royal navy. 
For pd penpenns, the American 
wood is fully as good as the Norwe- 
gian; and if for others it is not so, 
the difference is compensated by the 
great difference in price. Of the im- 
portance of having our naval re- 
sources within ourselves, ample evi- 
dence was afforded by the armed 
neutrality of the northern powers in 
1780, the coalition of the Baltic 
states against England in 1800, and 
the closing of all friendly harbours 
in that quarter after the treaty of Til- 
sit in 1807. Of this immense advan- 
tage the nation was to be gratuitous- 
ly, and without any compensation, 
yo by the proposed duty on 
the timber brought from our Trans- 
atlantic possessions. 

The trade with Canada has become 
of immense importance. It amounts 
to 400,000 tons annually, being about 
a fifth part of the whole trade of the 
empire; while the trade with North 
America employs only 80,000.* 
Great Britain enjoys the exclusive 
right of supplying these colonies 
with manufactures; and articles of 
that description, to the value of 
L.2,700,000, are annually sent to her 
American colonies. The seamen em- 
ployed in this trade are 18,700; while 
those engaged in the intercourse with 
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North America are only 3646+ These 
facts demonstrate the importance of 
this traffic, both as a nursery for sea- 
men, a vent for manufactures, and a 
storehouse of naval resources. It is 
rapidly increasing, having quadru- 
pled in the last ten years; and ata 
similar rate of progress it would 
soon amount to a half of the whole 
foreign trade of Great Britain. 

Extreme delicacy is required in 
the management of these colonies. 
Though warmly attached to the mo- 
ther countries, their inhabitants are of 
an extremely jealous and irascible 
disposition. Many very serious dis- 
putes have arisen between the British 
governor and the colonial legislature. 
The tenure of our authority is ex- 
tremely slender. It might be snapped 
asunder in a moment; and the Ame- 
rican dominion established from the 
Frozen Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The advantages afforded by the pre- 
sent low state of the duties on tim- 
ber, is at present the chief link which 
unites them to the mother country. 
What the consequences would have 
been of the removal of this advan- 
tage, may easily be foreseen. 

What were the advantages pro- 
posed to counterbalance these enor- 
mous evils in the proposed change of 
the duties? Nothing; but that Nor- 
way timber should be encouraged in 
preference to Canadian; in other 
words, a stranger’s property rather 
than our own subjects. So obstinate- 
ly did Ministers cling to this deter- 
mination to encourage foreigners in- 
stead of ourselves, that after they 
had been compelled to abandon the 
eg increase of the duties, they 

rought in a prospective resolution 
to lower the duties on Norwegian 
timber in 1832; that is, since they 
could not impose a burden on their 
own subjects, they were at least de- 
termined to take it off the inhabit- 
ants of foreign states! 

It is no doubt desirable to purchase 
good wood cheap; but this is a 
trifling object in comparison of the 
disadvantages at which it was to be 
acquired. The trade with Norway is 
important; but itis not of a tenth 
part of the importance of the Cana- 
dian commerce—to sacrifice the 
great and vital interests bound up in 
the colonial timber trade to the pros- 
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pect of getting Memel logs some- 
what cheaper than at present, is not 
to legislate like statesmen, but like 
narrow-minded shopkeepers. 

The same objections apply with 
equal strength to the proposed in- 
crease on the duties on Cape wine. 
To subject inferior wine at so great 
a distance, and in an infant colony, 
to nearly the same duty as French 
wines on the other side of the Chan- 
nel, was to expose the cultivation of 
that article at the Cape to certain 
destruction. The proposed rise from 
2s. 8d. to 5s. 6d. a-gallon, would at 
one blow have cantliones both the 
growth and the commerce in Cape 
wine. Nolessthan L.1,800,000, vested 
in these employments on the faith of 
the protection of the British Statutes, 
would have been destroyed. For 
what purpose was this great sacri- 
fice to be committed, and the pros- 

erity of an infant colony to be nipt 
in the bud? To follow the phantom 
of Free Trade, at the expense of our 
best interests: to destroy our own 
colonial industry, in order to encour- 
age that of our hereditary rivals. 

Cape wine, it is said, is of an in- 
ferior quality—so it is; but is that 
any reason for totally extinguishing 
its growth? It is not so good as cla- 
ret or champagne ; but is that a suffi- 
cient ground for subjecting it to the 
same import duties ? Unless the duty 
bears some proportion to the value of 
the article taxed, it must operate as 
a prohibition. If wine worth 1s. 6d. 
a-bottle is subjected to the same 
burden as that worth 5s., of course 
the former will disappear from the 
market. If wine raised at the south- 
ern extremity of Africa is taxed as 
heavily as that raised on the Ga- 
ronne, the cultivation must speedily 
cease at the distant point. 

The motive for this extraordinary 
tax cannot be divined. It certainly 
would not have the effect of cheapen- 
ing any kind of wine in the market 
to double the duties on that pro- 
duced at the Cape. The interests of 
the middling orders evidently re- 
quire that cheap wines should be ac- 
cessible to limited fortunes: and how 
is this to be done, if the cheapest 
wines now raised are to be elevated 
in price by the imposition of the 
same duties as those levied on the 
finest wines of French growth? Mi- 
nisters proposed to lower the duties 
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on champagne and claret from 7s. to 
5s. 4d. a-gallon; and to raise those 
imposed on Cape Madeira to the 
same amount, or in other words, to 
enable the rich man to consume his 
luxuries at a cheaper, and compel the 
poor one to purchase his necessaries 
at a dearer rate. 

The duty on,raw cottons, calcula- 
ted as likely to produce L.500,000, 
is equally inexplicable both on prin- 
ciple and expedience. Professing to 
wish to lighten the springs of indus- 
try; to cheapen the raw produce, 
which enters into and forms the sub- 
stratum of our manufactures, they 
brought forward a proposal to bur- 
den the article whieh forms the sta- 
ple manufacture of England. The 
manufacture of cotton goods has 
now risen to such an extraordinary 
height, that no less than 227,000,000 
pounds of cotton were imported into 
the empire in the year 1828, being 
nearly five times what it was at the 
conclusion of the war. The work- 
ing up of cotton goods is by far the 
most important branch of British 
manufacturing industry ; in fact, it 
is equal to all our other manufac- 
tures put together. How is the im- 
position of a burden on the staple 
of this immense branch of industry 
to be defended ? Proceeding on the 
principles of free trade, and on the 
experienced benefit of reducing the 
duties on raw silk, by what extraor- 
dinary process did Ministers arrive 
at the conclusion, that by raising the 
duties on raw cotton, the springs of 
that important branch of industry 
would be lightened ? 

By increasing the prime cost of 
the article, an increase is given to 
the ultimate price, incomparably 
greater than the mere addition of the 
newly imposed duty. The cost of 

roduction, the original outlay being 
increased, the capital expended on 
the article in all the subsequent 
hands through which it goes, must 
be increased also. A: larger outlay 
is required for manufacturing it, for 
selling it to the wholesale merchant, 
for disposing of it in the retail trade. 
Every one of these persons must 
have his profit on the enlarged ad- 
vance he is required to make. The 
prejudicial effect of such an addition 
to the original outlay has been dis- 
tinctly proved by the result of the 
duty on leather ,malt, and other ar- 
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ticles, where the elevation of price 
to the ultimate consumer was always 
incomparably greater than the tax 
imposed; for this evident reason, 
that all the subsequent hands through 
whom it went, levied an additional 
profit on their enlarged outlay. The 
same effect must have followed the 
increased duty on cotton; and this 
was proposed by an administration 
professing to lighten the springs of 
manufacturing industry ! 

It may be added, that the proposed 
duty would have pressed with pecu- 
liar severity upon the working class- 
es, while it would have been com- 
paratively unfelt by their superiors. 
Cotton goods have now become an 
absolute necessary to the lower or- 
ders; they appear in the shirts, 
stockings, trowsers, and waistcoats, 
of the men; in the gowns, petti- 
coats, shifts, caps, and stockings, of 
the women; two-thirds of the ex- 
penditure for clothing of every poor 
family, is for articles worked out of 
this material. he proposed tax 
would necessarily have raised the 
price of all these articles, unless the 
increasing skill of the manufacturers 
could have counteracted this effect 
by a still farther extended applica- 
tion of machinery. This could not 
have been done without diminishing 
the employment of the operatives 
employed in those departments. In 
either view, the lower orders must 
have suffered from the proposed 
duty; if the price of cotton goods 
was raised, this would at once and 
universally have abridged their com- 
forts; if not, this could have been 
effected only by their diminished 
employment. 

By being imposed on the raw ma- 
terial, and not on the manufactured 
article, in any of its subsequent 
stages, the advance of price would 
in a peculiar and most unequal man- 
ner have pressed on the labourin 
classes. The cotton articles which 
they consume are those of the coarser 
fabric, in which the original cost of 
the article bears a great proportion 
to the a charge of its ma- 
nufacture. What the higher orders 
again principally require are the finer 
and more manufactured kinds, where 
the chief part of the price arises 
from the costly processes to which 
the original materials are subjected ; 
of course, the enhancement of price 


by the imposition of a duty on the 
raw material is much greater in the 
first class than in the second. The 
difference would hardly have been 
perceived in .the splendid shawl 
which adorns the figure, or the rich- 
ly-worked stockings which set off 
the ankles of the lady of fashion; 
but it would have been sensibly felt 
by the artisan when he came to pur- 
chase the coarse shirts, moleskin 
jackets, or dimity petticoats, which 
constituted the clothing of himself 
and his family. 

. Lastly came the duty on steam- 
boats, a tax imposed seemingly for 
no other reason but to leave no prin- 
ciple of philosophy unviolated, and 
no enjoyment of the poor unaffected 
by fiscal regulations. If there is any 
one principle more firmly fixed than 
another by political economy, it is 
the incalculable advantage of an ex- 
tended, cheap, and rapid internal com- 
munication. In this particular, the 
conclusions of experience are per- 
fectly in unison with the deductions 
of reason; and the beneficial effect 
of rail-roads, canals, and highways, 
is universally felt and acknowledged. 
The wonderful effects of the applica- 
tion of steam to navigation were 
only beginning to develope them- 
selves; whole regions were starting 
into activity under its beneficial in- 
fluence; the remoter provinces of 
the empire were brought close to 
the metropolis by its means, and the 
disadvantages of climate and soil com- 
pensated, in many extensive districts, 
by mere proximity to the sea-coast. 
In Scotland, in particular, steam- 
boats had proved of extraordinary and 
unlooked for utility. The deeply 
indented coast and numerous islands 
of the western counties were start- 
ing in consequence into life and ac- 
tivity. Every man who had the sea 
at his door found himself within an 
easy journey of the most opulent dis- 
tricts; and farm produce, hitherto 
useless for want of a market, found 
a rapid and increasing sale. Seventy 
steam-boats daily passed up and 
down the Clyde; four boats went 
daily to Inverary from Glasgow, a 
town not visited, fifteen years ago, by 
a single public conveyance; cattle 
were sent every week from Moray- 
shire to London by water; the farm 
and garden produce of Argyleshire 
was daily brought to Glasgow ; and 
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an immense commerce carried on in 

otatoes from the Mull of Cantire to 

ublin. In the most remote and 
hitherto unfrequented districts of the 
West Highlands, the arrival of a 
steam-boat every day afforded both 
the means of communication with 
more civilized quarters, and the op- 
portunity of disposing of the fruits 
of their industry to advantage; and 
under the benignant influence of in- 
creasing intercourse with mankind, 
civilisation was advancing, know- 
ledge extending, and the inveterate 
indolence of the Celtic character 
giving way to the artificial wants of 
polished life. 

Of most of these immense advan- 
tages, which Scotland had begun and 
Ireland might hope to reap from 
steam-navigation, this country would 
have been deprived by the proposed 
duty. The tax of 1s. a-head on all 
passengers would have doubled, in 
most cases, in many quadrupled the 
expense of water conveyance. At 
the numerous ferries which intersect 
the Western Highlands, it would have 
operated as a complete and impass- 
able barrier. With so little local 
knowledge was this tax originally 
imposed, that the same duty was laid 
on a passenger on crossing an incon- 
siderable ferry, as on a voyage from 
Edinburgh to London, and the total 

roduce of the tax estimated at 

.100,000—whereas it was ascertain- 
ed, that, in the Frith of Forth alone, 
its amount would be L.13,000 a-year. 

It may be added that this was a 
tax levied peculiarly, and almost ex- 
clusively, on the best and most inno- 
cent enjoyments of the poor. Many 
other luxuries degrade the life, and 
ruin the character, of the lower or- 
ders. Tobacco brutalizes their ha- 
bits, spirits poison the mind as well 
as weaken the body; but the cheap 
travelling which steam-navigation in- 
troduced produced nothing but be- 
neficial effeéts. For the pale and 
sickly mechanic or operative work- 
man to escape from the smoke and 
contagion of cities, and visit the tran- 
quil and beautiful scenes of the coun- 
try, Was an enjoyment to all of the 
most innocent, to some of the most 
elevating kind. None could be bru- 
talized by visiting Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, or Loch Ness; many might 


be wakened by such unlooked-for 
gratification to a sense of the base- 
ness of sensual and the superiority 
of intellectual enjoyment. The same 
Budget which proposed to burden 
these innocent and elevating enjoy- 
ments, rendered it cheaper to chew 
and smoke tobacco; and this was 
the system of the partisans of intel- 
lectual improvement, and the friends 
of the poor ! 

Such is the celebrated Whig Bud- 
get; now happily extinct, except as 
a monument of rash and ill-consi- 
dered legislation, and as a warning 
to future times of what may be an- 
ticipated from the continued influ- 
ence of the same interests which have 
produced this abortion. 

The explanation of this measure 
is to be found in the words with 
which Lord Althorpe concluded his 
speech introducing it: “ This Bud- 
get will be liked by the manufac- 
turers, but not by the fundholder.” 
Ministers were quite aware that they 
were trenching on the interests both 
of the capitalist and of the merchant; 
that they were taxing the colonies, 
and breaking faith with the public 
creditor ; but they were willing to 
incur their displeasure to secure the 
favour of the manufacturers. Such 
is the consequence of being govern- 
ed by an administration, who rest on 
popular favour, and are impelled to 
sacrifice the best interests of the em- 
pire to maintain their interest with 
the populace in the great cities. 

It is in this view, that the conside- 
ration of the late Budget is chiefly 
of value. It points to the course of 
policy which has been adopted by a 
popular, and must be followed up by 
a reforming ministry. The same 
causes, which, in opposition to prin- 
ciple, philosophy, and expedience, 
compelled the cabinet into the pro- 
posed measures of finance, must ope- 
rate with increased force, when ad- 
ditional power is given tothe popular 
voice, and greater sway to the ma- 
nufacturing interest in the legisla- 
ture. 

The important and vital fact that 
two-thirds of the whole population 
of Great Britain are engaged in trade 
and manufactures, and only one-third 
in the cultivation of the soil,* is de- 
cisive on this point. The increasing 
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preponderance of the manufacturing 
over the agricultural interest, has 
long been felt in the legislature; but 
under the new system of introdu- 
cing all the householders inhabiting a 
house rented at L.10 a-year and up- 
wards, it will evidently become over- 
whelming. What the measures are 
which they will force upon govern- 
ment may be judged of by those which 
were adopted to conciliate their 
good-will. Confiscation of the funds, 
under the name of taxes on transfers 
or on equitable adjustment: the with- 
peas. | of all protecting duties on 
the produce of the colonies: the sa- 
crifice of every other interest, to fur- 
nish cheap articles of necessity or 
convenience, to the sovereign multi- 
tude in the towns of the empire, will 
and must be the future policy of the 

overnment. The landed interest will 

e sacrificed by a repeal of the corn 
laws to procure their favour by the 
cheap price of bread; the Canadas 
will be lost, in the attempt to throw 
open the trade in timber;; the West 
Indies in the conflagration conse- 
quent on the sudden emancipation 
of the negroes, or in the losses ari- 
sing from a free trade in sugar; the 
East India interest, deprived of the 
exclusive trade to China, will be re- 
duced to the doubtful and perilous 
sovereignty of a distant continent. 
These effects may not all follow at 
once—considerable periods may 
elapse between each successivestep; 
but their ultimate establishment un- 
der a reformed parliament is as cer- 
tain as that night succeeds day. 

The facts, that a large proportion 
of the members of the House of 
Commons who voted against Minis- 
ters on the Timber question, sup- 

orted them on Reform; that the 
unds maintain their value notwith- 
standing the tempest with which they 
are menaced; that the city of London 
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has returned all its members not only 
in the reforming, but the radical inte- 
rest; and that the landed freeholders 
have almost everywhere returned re- 
forming candidates at the late elec- 
tions, are among the most extra- 
ordinary incidents of this eventful 
age. They demonstrate how little 
the march of intellect has added to 
the real knowledge of mankind, and 
how scanty is the stock of political 
information in the world, notwith- 
standing the incessant discussions of 
the newspapers. The fundholders 
fondly imagine that their dividends 
will be as regularly paid by a reform- 
ed as a constitutional Parliament: 
the shipping owners, that the interest 
of navigation will be as steadily ad- 
hered to by the sovereign multitude 
as by the ancient and stable British 
Government: the colonial proprie- 
tors, that the vast fabric of the empire 
will be as securely held together by 
the unstable many, as the stable few ; 
the farmers, that the interests of agri- 
culture will be as well attended to 
in the Chapel of St Stephen by the 
delegates of the manufacturers, as 
the representatives of the landed 
property. On they go like a flock of 
sheep, supporting each other in the 
cry for reform, until at length they 
have returned a Parliament compo- 
sed of such materials, that even a 
reforming administration tremble for 
the consequences. All this has taken 

lace at the very time that the warn- 
ing fire of revolution was devastating 
the European continent; and in the 
lifetime of the very generation who 
had witnessed the church, the colo- 
nies, the commerce, and the landed 
estates of France, perish in the first 

ales of their reformed assembly. 

Vell might the Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern exclaim—Videte quam parva 
saptentia regitur mundus. 
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Next morning, we proceeded to- 
wards the Spanish headquarters, 
provided with horses through the 
kindness of the Captain of the out- 
post, and preceded by a guide on an 
ass. He was a moreno, or man of 
colour, who, in place of bestriding 
his beast, gathered his limbs under 
him, and sat crosslegged on it like a 
tailor; so that when you saw the 
two “end on,” the effect was laugh- 
able enough, the flank and tail of the 
ass appearing to constitute the lower 
part of the man, as if he had been a 
sort of composite animal, like the 
ancient satyr. The road traversed a 
low swampy country, from which the 
rank moisture arose in a hot palpable 
mist, and crossed several shallow 
lagoons, from two to six feet deep 
of tepid, muddy, brackish water, 
some of them half a mile broad, and 
swarming with wild waterfowl. On 
these occasions, our friend the Satyr 
was signalled to make sail ahead on 
his donkey to pilot us; and as the 
water deepened, he would betake 
himself to swimming in its wake, 
holding on by the tail, and shouting, 
“ Cuidado Burrico, Cuidado que no 
te ahogas.” 

While passing through the largest 
of these, we noticed several cala- 
bashes about pistol-shot on our right; 
and as we fancied one of them bob- 
bed now and then, it struck me they 
might be Indian fishing-floats. To 
satisfy my curiosity, I hauled my 
wind, and leaving the track we were 
on, swam my horse towards the 
group. The two first that I lifted 
had nothing attached to them, but 
proved to be what I thought they 
were, merely empty gourds floatin 
before the wind; but when I trie 
to seize the largest, it eluded my 
grasp in a most incomprehensible 
manner, and slid away astern of me 
with a curious hollow gabbling sort 
of noise, whereupon my palfrey 
snorted and reared, and nearly cap- 
sized me over his bows. What a 
noble fish, thought I, as I tacked in 
chase, but my Bucephalus refused 
to face it. I therefore bore up to join 


my companions again; but in requi- 
tal of the disappointment, smashed 
the — in passing with the stick I 
held in my hand, when, to my unut- 
terable surprise, and amidst shouts 
of laughter from our moreno, the 
head and shoulders of an Indian, 
with a quantity of sedges tied round 
his neck, and buoyed up by half- 
a-dozen dead teal fastened by the 
legs to his girdle, started up before 
me. “ Ave Maria, purisima! you 
have broken my head, sefior.” But 
as the vegetable helmet had saved 
his scull, of itself possibly none of 
the softest, a small piece of money 
spliced the feud between us ; and as 
he fitted his pate with another cala- 
bash, preparatory to resuming his 
cruise, he joined in our merriment, 
although from a different cause.— 
“ What can these English simpletons 
see so very comical in a poor Indian 
catching wild-ducks ?” 

Shortly after, we entered a forest 
of magnificent trees, whose sombre 
shade, on first passing from the in- 
tolerable os of the sun, seemed 
absolute darkness. The branches 
were alive with innumerable tropi- 
cal birds and insects, and were laced 
together by a thick tracery of withes, 
along which a guana would occa- 
sionally dart, coming nearest of all 
the reptiles I had seen to the shape 
of the fabled dragon. 

But how different from the clean 
stems, and beautiful green sward of 
our English woods! Here, you were 
confined to a quagmire by imper- 
vious underwood of prickly pear, pen- 
guin, and speargrass; and when we 
rode under the drooping branches of 
the trees, that the leaves might brush 
away the halo of musquitoes, flying 
ants, and other winged plagues that 
buzzed about our temples, we found, 
to our dismay, that we had made 
bad worse by the introduction of a 
whole coldny of garapatos, or wood- 
ticks, into our eyebrows and hair. 
At length we reached the headquar- 
ters at Torrecilla, and were well re- 
ceived by the Spanish commander- 
in-chief, a tall, good-looking, soldier- 
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like man, whose Syme qualities 
had an excellent foil in the captain- 
= of the province, whom at first 

took for a dancing-master, or, at 
the best, perruquier en general to the 
staff. 

After being furnished with food 
and raiment, we retired to our qua- 
tres, a most primitive sort of couch, 
being a simple wooden frame, with 
a piece of canvass stretched over it. 
However, if we had no mattrasses, 
we had none of the disagreeables 
often incidental to them, and fatigue 
proved a good opiate, for we slept 
soundly until the drums and trum- 
pets of the troops, getting under 
arms, awoke us at daylight. The 
army was under weigh to occupy 
Carthagena, which had fallen through 
famine, and we had no choice but to 
accompany it. 

I knew nothing of the misery of a 
siege but by description; the reality 





even to me, case-hardened as I was 


by my own recent sufferings, was 
dreadful. We entered by the gate of 
the raval, or suburb. There was not 
a living thing to be seen in the street; 
the houses had been pulled down, 
that the fire of the place might not 
be obstructed in the event of a lodge- 
ment in the outwork. We passed on, 
the military music echoing mourn- 
fully amongst the ruined walls, to 
the main gate, or Puerto de Tierra, 
which was also open, and the draw- 
bridge lowe:ed. Under the arch- 
way, we saw a delicate female, worn 
to the bone, and weak as an infant, 


‘gathering garbage of the most loath- 


some description, the possession of 
which had been successfully dispu- 
ted by a carrion crow. A little far- 
ther on, the bodies of an old man 
and two small children were putre- 
fying in the sun, while beside them 
lay a miserable, wasted, dying negro, 
vainly endeavouring to keep at a 
distance with a palm branch, a num- 
ber of the same obscene birds that 
were already devouring the carcass 
of one of the infants; before two 
hours, the faithful servant, and those 
he attempted to defend, were equally 
the prey of the disgusting gadlinaso. 
The houses, as we proceeded, ap- 
peared entirely deserted, except 
where a solitary spectrelike inha- 
bitant appeared at a balcony, and 
feebly exclaimed, “ Viva, los Espa- 
noles! Viva, Fernando Septimo [= 
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We saw no domestic animal what- 
soever, not even a cat ora dog ; but 
I will not dwell on these horrible 
details any longer. 

One morning, shortly after our ar- 
rival, as we strolled beyond the land 
gate, we came tu a place where four 
banquillos (a sort of short bench or 
stool, with an upright post at one end 
firmly fixed into the ground), were 
placed opposite a dead wall. They 
were painted black, and we were not 
left long in suspense as to their use ; 
for solemn music, and the roll of 
muffled drums in the distance, were 
fearful indications of what we were 
to witness. 

First came an entire regiment of 
Spanish infantry, which, filing off, 
formed three sides of a square,—the 
wall near which the Lanquillos were 
placed forming the fourth; then 
eight priests, and as many choristers 
chanting the service for the dying; 
next came several mounted officers 
of the staff, and four firing parties of 
twelve men each. Three Spanish 
American prisoners followed, dress- 
ed in white, with crucifixes in their 
hands, each supported, more dead 
than alive, by two priests; but when 
the fourth victim appeared, we could 
neither look at nor think of any thing 
else. 

On enquiry we found he was an 
Englishman, of the name of S—, 
English that is, in all except the place 
of his birth, for his whole education 
had been English, as were his pa- 
rents and all his family; but it came 
out, accidentally I believe, on his 
trial, tha the had been born at Buenos 
Ayres, and having joined the patri- 
ots, this brought treason home to 
him, which he was now led forth to 
expiate. Whilst his fellow-sufferers 
appeared crushed down to the very 
earth, under their intense agony, so 
that they had to be supported as they 
tottered towards the place of execu- 
tion, he stepped firmly and manfully 
out, and seemed impatient when at 
any time, from the crowding in front, 
the procession was obliged to halt. 
At length they reached the fatal spot, 
and his three companions in misery 
being placed astride on the anquil- 
los, their arms were placed round the 
upright posts, and fastened to them 
with cords, their backs being towards 
the soldiers. Mr S—— walked firmly 
up to the vacant bench, knelt down, 
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and covering his face with his hands, 
rested his head on the edge of it. 
For a brief space he seemed to be 
engaged in prayer, during which he 
sobbed audibly, but soon recovering 
himself he rose, and folding his arms 
across his breast, sat down slowly 
and deliberately on the banguillo, 
facing the firing party with an un- 
shrinking eye. 

Ie was now told that he must turn 
his back and submit to be tied like 
the others. He resisted this, but on 
force being attempted to be used, he 
sprung to his feet, and stretching out 
his hand, while a dark red flush pass- 
ed transiently across his pale face, 
he exclaimed, in aloud voice, “Thus, 
thus, and not otherwise, you may 
butcher me, but Iam an Englishman 
and no traitor, nor will I die the 
death of one.” Moved by his gal- 
lantry the soldiers withdrew, and left 
him standing. At this time the sun 
was intensely hot, it was high noon, 
and the monk who attended Mr S—. 
held an umbrella over his head; but 
the preparations being completed, he 
kissed him on both cheeks, while the 
hot tears trickled down his own, and 
was stepping back, when the un- 
happy man said to him, with the 
most perfect composure, “ Todavia 
padre, todavia, mucho me gusta la 
sombra.” But the time had arrived, 
the kindhearted monk was obliged to 
retire. The signal was given, and 
they were as clods of the valley— 
“ Truly,” quoth old Splinter, “a man 
does sometimes become a horse by 
being born in a stable.” 

Some time after this we were 
allowed to go to the village of Tur- 
baco, a few miles distant from the 
city, for change of air. On the 
third morning after our arrival, about 
the dawning, I was suddenly awak- 
ened by a shower of dust on my 
face, and a violent shaking of the 
bed, accompanied by a low grum- 
bling unearthly noise, which seemed 
to pass immediately under where I 
lay. Were I to liken it to any thing 
I had ever experienced before, it 
would be to the lumbering and tre- 
mor of a large waggon in a tempes- 
tuous night, heard and felt through 
the thin walls of a London house.— 
Like—yet how fearfully different. 

Ina fewseconds the motion ceased, 
and the noise gradually died away 
in hollow echoes in the distance— 
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whereupon ensued such a crowing 
of cocks, cackling of geese, barkin 
of dogs, lowing of kine, neighing o 
horses, and shouting of men, women, 
and children, amongst the negro and 
coloured domestics, as baffles all de- 
scription, whilst the various white 
inmates of the house (the rooms, for 
air and coolness, being without ceil- 
ing, and simply divided by partitions 
run up about ten feet high) were, 
one and all, calling to their servants 
and each other, in accents which did 
not by any means evince great com- 
posure. In a moment this hubbub 
again sank into the deepest silence— 
man, and the beasts of the field, and 
the fowls of the air, became mute 
with breathless awe, at the impend- 
ing tremendous manifestation of the 
power of that Almighty Being in 
whose hands the hills are as a very 
little thing—for the appalling voice of 
the earthquake was once more heard 
— afar off, like distant thun- 

er mingling with the rushing of a 
mighty wind, waxing louder and 
louder as it approached, and uphea- 
ving the sure and firm set earth into 
long undulations, as if its surface 
had been the rolling swell of the 
fathomless ocean. The house rock- 
ed, pictures of saints fell from the 
walls, tables and chairs were over- 
turned, the window frames were 
forced out of their embrazures and 
broken in pieces, beams and rafters 
groaned and@ screamed, crushing the 
tiles of the roof into ten thousand 
fragments. In several places the 
ground split open into chasms a fa- 
thom wide, with an explosion like a 
cannon shot; the very foundation of 
the house seemed to be sinking un- 
der us; and whilst men and women 
rushed like maniacs naked into the 
fields, with a yell as if the Day of 
Judgment had arrived, and the whole 
brute creation, in an agony of fear, 
made the most desperate attempts 
to break forth from their enclosures 
into the open air, the end wall of my 
apartment was shaken down ; and 
falling outwards with a deafening 
crash, disclosed, in the dull grey 
mysterious twilight of morning, the 
huge knarled trees that overshadow- 
ed the building, bending and groan- 
ing, amidst clouds of dust, as if they 
had been tormented by a tempest, 
although the air was calm and mo- 
tionless as 1% 
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Ir has long been a questio vexata 
with moralists, whether greatness of 
mind be most severely tried by pro- 
sperity or adversity. We have now 
the finest opportunity afforded us 
that ever befell philosophers of Jull- 
ing it into perpetual peace. For we, 
whoafew months ago were sitting like 
a bright young bridegroom black- 
bird on the topmost twig of the tree 
of felicity, making the woods ring 
with our song, are now sitting like an 
old sick widower crow at its foot, 
incapable even of a caw, and deep- 
ening the gloom with that of our dis- 
shevelled plumage that bears tokens 
both of Erebus and Friesland. 

* Surely you don’t say so?” whis- 
pers, with the sweetest of all susur- 
rus, the Pensive Public. “ Awake! 
arise ! or be for ever fallen!” continu- 
eth she the silver-trumpet-tongued ; 
and responsing, “ Christopher is him- 
self again!” we spring suddenly to 
our feet, and exult to feel, what all 
the world sees, that still doth our 
** stature reach the sky !”—that even 
in these days there are giants. 

One thing at least is already mani- 
fest, (and our enemies, we do hope, 
will not fail bitterly to abuse us for 
it,) that our high opinion of ourselves 
is not lowered by the Decline and Fall 
of that Tory Empire of which we yet 
are the head. Perhaps Decline and Fall 
are words too Gibbonian for the oc- 
casion ; and we should be speaking 
more correctly, perhaps, were we to 
say, the Dismemberment or Partition 
of Toryland. Those provinces which 
had been wrested from us by the 
Radicals, our valour has already more 
than half-rescued from their gripe— 
and we fear not but that the issue of 
this opening campaign will be the re- 
storation to us, their lawful monarch, 
of the other provinces now in the pos- 
session of the Whigs. And thus the 
Empire will, as of old, maintain the 
balance of power in Europe, and put 
an end for ever to that kicking of the 
beam so offensive to the ear of blind- 
folded Justice. 

Our high opinion of ourselves, 
we say, has not been lowered; and 
pray why should it? It has—pardon 
the expression—been highered ; and 
when we look around us on the ge- 
neral madness, and Jisten to its ra- 


vings, you can have no conception of 
the united sense of glory and of gra- 
titude which lifts us up above—but 
not aloof from—that unhappy mass 
of mankind. “ The general madness 
sayest thou, friend ¢” quoth a Qua- 
ker. “ Yea, verily, the general mad- 
ness,” is our prompt reply; and we 
are prevented but by our unconquer- 
able courtesy from adding, that of 
all the insane now shouting under 
the epidemic, Broadbrim himself is 
the most conspicuously absurd, bawl- 
ing for reform in a garb that holds 
the prophetic soul of the wide world 
“dreaming of things to come,” at such 
defiance as, had she any sense of the 
ludicrous, would long ere now have 
made her split her sides with inex- 
tinguishable laughter. 

Whatever, then, be the true nature 
of the predicament in which we— 
who seem to be in what Brother Jo- 
nathan would call a pretty consider- 
able minority—are now placed,—and 
whatever the feelings which now 
agitate our secret hearts,—you see 
we are resolved at least to put ona 
cheerful phiz, and not to die either 
of the dumps or the mumps, or any 
other of the dismals. Such is the 
natural and acquired obstinacy—or, 
in other words, the heroic hilarity of 
our hearts, that a thousand times 
rather would we be what we are, a 
peor placeless Tory, who came into 
this world with a wooden ladle in his 
mouth, than any one of the devil’s 
dozen of my Lord Grey’s rich kith 
and kin Whigs, who are now revel- 
ling in place or pension, and who, to 
the astonishment of their respective 
accoucheurs, made their successful 
debut on the stage of life each with 
a silver spoon in his sucking organ. 

We know that the downfall of 
Christopher North would rejoice the 
savage souls of the British Jacobins 
now, as intensely as the downfall of 
Paris rejoiced the savage souls of 
the French Jacobins at the Revolu- 
tion. If things keep progressing, we 
shall not be at all surprised to find 
ourselves, on some fine sunny sum- 
mer morning—guillotined. Let all 
then who love us and themselves 
prevent things from progressing ; 
and thus the properties and persons 
of Tories—that is, all those blessings 
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that make life desirable—and all 
those Christians who are worthy of 
enjoying them—may be preserved 
inviolate—in bright succession—in 
secula seculorum. 

What are the Tories about? An- 
swer that question they who can; 
for it is one of the few to which we 
must pause for a reply. Where is 
the Tory-Press? The only one we 
know is in Messrs Ballantyne’s 

rinting-office, and even now the 
1appy engine has the ever-young 
and blooming Maga in his arms. He 
cannot contain himself in his ecsta- 
sy; but tells the secret of their loves 
to the whole court by a clanking and 
creaking that disturbs the peace, and 
threatens to shake the foundation of 
the establishment. What a contrast 
he to the lazy lubber in the adjacent 
chamber, shamming sleep with old 
faded Blue and Yellow at his back, 
who, dying of vexation, solicits in 
vain one feeble pressure once a-quar- 
ter! Were there a few more such 
nymphs as Maga in the world, and a 
few more such patent presses, soon 
would Toryism flourish like 4 green 
bay-tree, while the Loves and Graces, 
the Sciences and the Virtues, would 
lead choral-dancers round its trunk, 
and duly Morn and Eve celebrate 
beneath its shade their blameless 
orgies. The whole island would be 
a perfect Picardy ; and one continu- 
ous Noctes Ambrosiane (grumble 
not at the grammar) rule the year, 
that would not then miss the un- 
needed sun, and forget the dull dayin 
those ineffable nocturnal splendours. 

What are the Tories about? we 
again ask, and again pause for a re- 
ply. Where are their pens that used 
to be like poniards? Why sleep the 
assassins ? Has death dethroned the 
Old Man of the Mountain? Extin- 
guished are the royal race of Tory 
Anonymi—the viewless spirits who 
for ages have kept the golden rim 
that rounds the temples of our Kin 
from being torn from his forehead, 
and trampled under reforming and 
revolutionary feet ? We call on them 
tO UNFURL THEIR STANDARDS. One, 
however glorious, is notenough. Let 
them “ Post to their revenge.” Roar 
every John Bull as if he were of 
Bashan. Be every banner-staff of 


Ebony—difficult to bend and impos- 
sible to break—true Blackwood ; 
tempered be every blade in the 
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Thames, the Tweed, or the Shan- 
non—the charge be with heads of 
columns—Christopher North Gene- 
ralissimo of the allied armies—and 
our power shall level their long ar- 
ray like a storm laneing a forest. 

We have for a long time past been 
sick of being never abused. What 
can everybody mean by nobody cur- 
sing Blackwood? The time was— 
tis like the indistinct memory of a 
dream—a dream too like that of a 
region supposed by some to lie in 
the bowels of the earth, long to last 
on its surface—when all of woman 
born seemed to have entered into a 
solemn league and covenant to make 
Maga amonster. The Gentleman in 
Black, in their imagination, was 
a beauty to the Lady in Brown, 
Horns she had not, nor yet a tail; 
but such a face—such a head— 
and such a tongue in it! Why, 
the Fates, the Furies, the Harpies, 
and the Gorgons, in the world’s dis- 
eased fancy, made but one Venus, 
Love’s goddess on Mount Ida, in com- 
parison with Maga, a hell-cat from 
the kingdom of Pluto, who, at the 
instance of Proserpine, (jealous,) 
had expelled her for sake of the peace 
of his doleful dominions. But now 
—we could shed tears to think of 
it, fast as “ Arabian trees their medi- 
cinal gum”—we are, alas ! looked on 
as human; our infernal is lost in our 
earthly; nay, some charitable single 
souls, if not whole sects, have pub- 
licly hinted their suspicions that we 
may be Christians; and one spirit 
beyond the present age—for which 
the future will vote him canoniza- 
tion—has boldly declared, that not 
only have we a soul to be saved, but 
that saved it is, and that in due time 
we shall go to heaven. 

All this is mortifying exceedingly ; 
yet mourn we not as those who have 
no hope. The bloody old Times 
may yet fall foul on us; the fog 
Morning Chronicle yet shower its 
cold blash of sleet in our faces; the 
Herald cease the paltry sidewind war 
of the interpolation of our articles, 
and boldly proclaim our general in-« 
famy; the Globe, and all which it 
inherit, doom us, like Bellerophon, 
to “roam forlorn that sad Aleian 
field ;’ the Luminary, whom nobo- 
dy must dare to call false, strike us 
with a coup de soleil; the Atlas, 
whose place must be no sinecure, 
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make us an exception, and drop us 
from his world-supporting shoulder 
into a sea of penal fires; that lynx- 
eyed Minos, the Examiner, pry into 
our very heart, visited, as he once 
generously admitted it to be, with 
“ occasional gleams of feeling,” and 
sift our chaffy consciences, “ des- 
titute,’ as he once justly asserted 
them to be, of “ principles, and leave 
us not the likeness of a dog or a 
Diogenes; while the Spectator, who, 
tother day, perspicuously express- 
ed his wonder, and obscurely his 
disappointment, that the Edinburgh 
mob did not roll the seventeen citi- 
zens, who elected Mr Dundas mem- 
ber of the city instead of Mr Jeffrey, 
in the kennel all the way down that 
magnificent inclined plane ycleped 
Leith Walk, and then cleanse them 
in the surgy Thetis, will, we would 
fain hope, with an intelligent coun- 
tenance, stand smiling by, while a 

ulk or puke of Whigs, and a rag of 

adicals, assailing Christopher ina 
fine fit of heroic patriotism akin to 
that which they felt who of yore ex- 
claimed, “ Oh! for a single hour of 
great Dundee!’ attempt—perhaps to 
their own discomfiture—to drown 
the “ old man eloquent” in the sea of 
oblivion. 

Yes! we trust to Providence that 
there is “ a braw time coming,” and 
that we shall yet escape on wings 
from beneath the intolerable weight 
of almost universal and grievous 
praise, up into the troubled air of 
general and gross abuse, in which we 
shall career like an eagle among the 
murky clouds. How often we have 
compared ourself to an eagle—and 
yet every time with a new and various 
twinkle of our wing—so dissimilis, 
but not impar sibi, is genius—it is 
not for us, but for the admiring 
world, to attempt in vain to enume- 
rate. In our hands well fareth it with 
eagle as with ship. Within the last 
two months, in and out of Prate- 
ment—we beg pardon for that /apsus 
lingue— Parliament—some grosses 
of times hath the state been figured 
by aship. Sir James Graham, most 
elegant of land-lubbers, was suc- 
ceeded in that image by Sir Joseph 
Yorke—Heaven hold his honest 
soul! for he was himself, 


* A frigate tight and brave, as ever stem- 
med the dashing wave ;” 


and many eyes wept—our own 
among the number—when we heard 
the gallant oldadmiral had gone down, 
and that his “last sea-fight was o’er!” 
Not a fresh-water sailor, in prate or 
print, in House, magazine, or review, 
but must have a shy, forsooth, at the 
ship. Lord pity their squeamish sto- 
machs, and sea-sick souls! Not one 
of them a!l know the meaning of 
“ abaft the binnacle” but old Chris- 
topher North, who was once captain 
of the fore-top (we have run a rig 
or two in our time) “ on board the 
Arethusa,’ when she sailed with 
Seymour, Old Mick as we used to 
call him, till the day we “ floored 
that ere bloody Frenchman,” and 
then Old Nick, ever after—a noble 
nickname—as we come right afore 
the wind, goose-wing fashion, with 
the best Forty-four in tow at our 
starn that ever left Brest; and had 
she not struck when almost sinking, 
why, then we should have prevented 
that, d’ye see, by blowing the sheer 
hulk out of the water—Old Christo- 
pher, we say, took up the image—for 
had he not many a time and oft admi- 
red the sea-nymph herself smiling 
a-top the cut-water—and with “a sail- 
or’s zest, a painter’s eye, and a poet’s 
fancy” (so said of our picture one 
who has too high a heart often to let 
his politics, though “ blowing a gale,” 
disturb the calm sea of literature) he 
launched the “ Suip or THE STATE,” 
manned, masted, rigged her; and 
then, having gotten her guns all to 
look straight out of the port-holes, 
we let slip our cable—seas running 
too fresh to be bothered with rai- 
sing our anchor—and as “ five hun- 
dred men on our decks did dance,” 
why—dang it—the Old Boy laid her 
up to the wind’s eye, close-hauled 
as ever you saw a wild-swan on his 
way from Norroway beating up again’ 
an unexpected sou’wester, and sent 
her at ten knots snoring through the 
swell like a sea-serpent.—Hurrah, 
for the Arethusa! 

Not a doubt of it. We shall not 
only be abused “ along the line of 
limitless desires,” almost to the un- 
approachable point of contentment ; 
but we see, or think we see, the dawn 
of promise of a general massacre of 
Maga and her contributors. For 
who are likely now to be our ene- 
mies? High Whigs and low Whigs 
—Radicals and root-and-branchers— 
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the lineal descendants of King Lud 
leading on the whole power of Cock- 
neydom, from the floating scum of 
scamps to the settled dregs— 


“‘ The black, infernal, cold, tartarean dregs, 
Adverse to life’ — 


all will soon be upon us, their ranks 
swelled by Tory trimmers, those 
avowed traitors who will also act as 
spies, divulge our camp, and by se- 
cret paths shew approaches to our 
position. But, after all, ’tis impreg- 
nable; and, whatever be the issue of 
the war, this is certain sure—that 
as soon as these our old friends are 
taken prisoners, which they will be 
some hour or other by a charge of 
cavalry that comes and goes like 
the lightning, we shall have infinite 
satisfaction in putting them to death 
with the most exquisite tortures, 
in sight of both armies enjoying 
a truce for sake of the spectacle. 
Twill be a delightful holiday. There 
you will see them—their ears and 
noses having first of course been cut 
off or slit—hanging with their heads 
downwards on a——But we must 
not anticipate. Suffice it to say, that 
they shall be gibbeted in a style that 
would please Tiberius, were the old 
gentleman alive; for the invention 
of a new pain surely shews the same 
genius, and deserves the same re- 
ward, as the invention of a new plea- 
sure. 

Pleasant, indeed, it is, far beyond 
our feeble powers of expression, to 
think of the variety of hostile feel- 
ings of which we shall be the object. 
Variety is, if not the soul, certainly 
the solace of life. Some will despise 
us, and we shall feel flattered by their 
contempt. True that ’twill be all 
pretence—but we shall not the less 
enjoy the folly because steeped in 
falsehood—for there is both preserve 
and pickle in lye. Others will seek 
to humble us into the worm-holes of 
the earth, by assuming ignorance, not 
only of our attributes, but of our be- 
ing; and we think we see the ninny, 
with such hauteur curling on his lip 
as you might suppose Byron’s to 
have shew.1, had Byron become a 
Bauldy, and discovered that his egg 
was rotten, and hear him asking, 
“ Christopher North? Ah! who is 
he, pray? I never heard of him be- 
fore ;’—when click from behind 


- 
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comes the crutch on the deafest 
side of his empty knowledge-box ; 
and though the blow be somewhat 
broken by the ear, it almost, at one 
and the same time, communicates 
and takes away the desired infor- 
mation. Others, again, though armed 
against us with dag and dagger— 
sword and spear—shield and buck- 
ler—pistol, musket, rifle, carabine, 
and blunderbuss—horrent with all 
the points of war—keep stealin 
from bush to bush—like hungry wild 
beasts in thickets—awatch for the 
moment when within shot our back 
is turned, to nail us from afar; for 
these are the pale sons of fear—and 
bite their lips and thumbs at us in the 
cruelty of cowardice, which, were 
we dead and cold, would fain la 
our coagulated heart’s-blood.: |And, 
last of all, lo! those who hate us 
with such a perfect hatred, that at 
the very thought of us their black bile 
boils—at the sight of us their livers 
quiver like a shrivelled hemlock-leaf 
—and the wretched Whigs—if such 
compact be not sworn already on 
other grounds—would sell their 
souls to Satan, so that we were but 
—dead. “ Sincerity, thou first of 
virtues!” for thy sake, we almost 
love them that hate us—for in that, 
if in nothing else, sincere are their 
souls as Venetian glass—like it, too, 
clearly seen through—and like it at 
the touch of their own poison, see 
how they fall into shivers! 

We are doomed to be in perpetual 
opposition. Long, long ago, when 
“her auld cloak was new,’ M 
was the most ministerial of month- © 
lies—she basked in the smiles of 
Premiers—lauded was she by First 
Lords of the Treasury ; and Majesty 
itself shook its royal sides, to the 
genuine doric of Sir A. Barnard, 
one of the brightest and bravest of 
men, reading aloud to Great George’s 
ear the Noctes Ambrosian. Loyal 
is she still, though the times are 
changed ; and renewing her oath of 
fealty, she lays our crutch and knout 
at the foot of the throne. Let our 
king but say the word—and both 
shall flourish. On that crutch thé 
House of Hanover shall yet lean— 
for Blackwood is the bold Bruns- 
wicker who rejoices in the name of 
William. And as for the other in- 
strument, let his Majesty but give us 
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the sign manual—and his enemies 
shall have the knout—the whole 
knout—and nothing but the knout. 
The chief of those enemies, we 
cannot help considering his Majes- 
ty’s present Ministers. They seem 
to think themselves secure in their 
seats—but why so much sky be- 
tween breech and saddle? Of that 
style of horsemanship we may say, 
“ This will never do.” The First Lord 
of the Treasury is like the tailor ri- 
ding to Brentford. Soon will they, 
one and all, be saddle-sick—and with 
philanthropic alacrity shall we run 
to stop their unruly Rozinantes, and 
even to assist them to dismount. 
Our Sailor-King may possibly think 
them loyal; but his unsuspecting 
spirit will erelong discover its mis- 
take. What is bred in the bone will 
shew itself in the flesh; and by and 
by his present adulators will shew 
him the same reverential love with 
which they smoothed the deathbed 
of his brother, which fell like light 
and like balm on the grey locks of 
his old sire’s head, and on the sight- 
less orbs of his eyes that rolled in 
vain in search of one sun-ray to 
cheer or sense or soul. Their cha- 
racter of that sire we dare not re- 
eat; but without danger, or, we 
ope, offence, we may remind his 
Majesty, that the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, and his less famous 
friend, “the Attorney,” have said that 
he is the brother of Nero. ‘“ The 
Advocate,” too—he whom the Edin- 
burgh mob always designate by the 
simple circumlocution of “ the Right 
Honourable Francis Jeffrey, Lord 
Advocate of Scotland,” once read this 
loyal lesson to Cobbett—which both 
mgr perhaps have now forgotten, 
ut which is embalmed in the Blue 
and Yellow :—“ Is it too much to say 
that the zealous advocate of the 
Bourbons, and of all their connex- 
ions, might have been expected to 
speak of the sons of his sovereign in 
terms of less contempt and acrimony ? 
His observations on the Dukes of 
York and Crarence, though we had 
no great objections to their substance, 
are certainly too much in the style 
of the professed enemies of royalty.” 
The critic on Cobbett had no great 
objections to the substance of the 
observations, And what was it? 
Such brutal abuse as left the Dukes 
of York and Clarence hardly the 
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common nature of man. Princes, 
indeed !—they were, in Cobbett’s 
eyes, but cutpurses of the empire. 
Yet some few Englishmen may per- 
haps agree with us in thinking that 
a professed enemy of royalty is a 
better subject than a sneaking one 
who insinuates his scorn of the sons 
of his king into a hypocritical re- 
proof of their reviler. 

Has the nation forgotten the ru- 
mours circulated by the Whigs on 
the death of the late King—that there 
were reasons why a Regency might 
be of advantage to the kingdom? 
Strange notions had they then of the 
modern Alfred—but they were not, 
like Cobbett of old, “ professed ene- 
mies of royalty,’ and therefore, 
“though they had no great objec- 
tions to the substance” of those ru- 
mours, they circulated them silently, 
and with uplifted eyes and shrug- 
ging shoulders—the language which 
traitors love. And as for his Ma- 
jesty’s family—did not the “ Leading 
Journal of Europe,” the hand-organ 
now and foot-ally of the Ministry, in- 
sult and shame them on their birth, 
and threaten them, if they dared to 
shew their faces either on high or 
open places, to brand Illegitimate 
on their forehead? And has not the 
same slave, at the bidding of his 
master’s beck—for a freedman he 
will never be who is basely in love 
with bonds—has not the same slave 
of many masters shouted forth his 
pride on the elevation to an earldom 
of the very person whose high ta- 
lents, stainless honour, and many 
accomplishments, half a year ago, 
could not save him, in a private sta- 
tion, from being dragged before the 
public by this infamous hireling, and 
held up to the scorn of the coun- 
try, because he was the son of the 
King? 

Yes—we are doomed to be in per- 

etual opposition. That budget of 
itself doth make Antis of us all. As 
Pandora’s box contained all evils— 
so did it all blurders. And what 
will the same blockheads be about, 
does the nation suppose, when they 
have settled—if ever that be—the 
Question of Reform? The Bill, and 
the whole Bill, perhaps we are to 
have; but is it indeed true that we 
are to have nothing but the Bill? 
On such provender the people will 
starve. Yet, what other good shall 
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we get from the Incapables, who 
know not even how to offer the na- 
tion a pinch of snuff, or a quid of 
tobacco? These are, in some sort, 


the loathsome luxuries of life. But 
wait till the Imbeciles attempt to lay 
a tax on Necessaries—and then their 
measures will stink in the nostrils of 
the whole nation. In Scotland—un- 
less it-be very severe indeed—the 
tax will be little productive ; and if 
it be very severe indeed—why there 
will be a Rebellion after a Revolu- 
tion, Reform on the back of Reform, 
out will turn the Whigs, in the To- 
ries; the justly obnoxious tax—the 
reverse of a poll one—will be taken 
off in the midst of the most extraor- 
dinary vociferations, and the country 
will be saved. 

The Ready-Reckoner has other 
figures to sum up—and other ciphers 
to set down—besides those that ap- 
pear upon the Bills of Reform. But 
not a single soul among all the Whigs 
has encountered Cocker but Joseph 
Hume; he is not a flaming mini- 
ster; and many an error of omission 
and commission drops from his pen 
as he summeth up the “ tottle of the 
whole.” But we must have another 
Budget. The old bag is burst past 
mending, nor will the only Sadler in 
the House stitch up the gaping 
wound. Worse still, the contents 
have been all scattered on the floor 
—the winds of Derision have waft- 
ed, and the besom of Destruction 
has swept them clean away—and 
the abortive Budget evaporated in 
steam and smoke. 

So much for the Headpiece—now 
for the Body—and by and by—the 
Tail of our Article. If either article 
or animal have a good headpiece, 
he may be easy about his body, and 
almost indifferent about his tail. Yet 
all three are essential to a perfect 
article or animal, for every produc- 
tion, either of Nature or of Art, 
should, like an epic poem, have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. 
That our Article has had a begin- 
ning, nobody will deny—now let us 
rush in medias res—and pulling up at 
the eighth page, as on the successful 
completion of a trotting-match, for 
that distance, at the rate of three mi- 
nutes to the mile, you might suppose 
that prince of sportsmen, Mr Os- 
baldestone, on Miss Turner, Rattler, 
or Tom Thumb, we shall then exhi- 
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bit the nether end of our Article in 
ae repose, just like that 
gentleman walking his tit into the 
nearest market town. 

All persons who are now of opini- 
on that Parliament needs but little re- 
form, and all who are averse to such. 
reform as his Majesty and his Minis- 
sters now propose giving us, are set 
down by that reforming Ministry, 
and their unreformed adherents, as 
enemies of the King, the country, 
and the constitution. Now, the 
Three Bills are not yet three months 
old—they are not so much as stirks 
—mere calves; and let us hear how 
some of their chief eulogists used to 
express themselves on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform, before 
these abortions baa’d. Let us begin 
and end, for the present, with one 
of the most eminent and able of 
them all—the Lord Advocate. Se- 
venteen tho usand signatures lately 
bore attestation to his character as 
a consistent, steady, and enlightened 
Friend of Reform. As the proof of 
the pudding lies in the eating of it, 
so does the proof of his Lordship’s 
politics lie in the reading of them; 
and, therefore, without questioning 
the knowledge of the Deacons of the 
Tailors, Dyers, and Bonnet-makers, 
let us see if its accuracy be as cor- 
rect as its range is extensive; and 
ascertain, from chapter and verse, 
whether or no their faith, which is 
that of the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill, coincide with 
the faith of Mr Jeffrey, as for up- 
wards of twenty years it was elabo- 
rately and/periodically expounded in 
the celebrated Blue and Yellow, the 
far-famed Edinburgh Review. 

We ‘shall not weary the Deacons 
by any lengthened analysis of the 
first two articles—able both—that by 
implication discussed the subject of 
Parliamentary Reform in that Jour- 
nal. We refer the Deacons to them, 
in two early numbers of the work 
with which they are so familiar, un- 
der the titles of “ Memoires de Bail- 
ly” and “ Filangieri on Legislation.” 
In the first of these two excellent 
articles—written by Mr Brougham 
—but which Mr Jeffrey, in a subse- 
quent article, makes his own, by 
giving us, with complete acquies- 
cence in all its doctrines, a very ele- 
gant abridgement—the highest, and 
we believe the justest, panegyric is 
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pronounced on the British constitu- 
tion as it then existed, now exists, 
and we fear, ere a few months elapse, 
will exist no more. Here is that ele- 
gant abridgement. 

“ On a former occasion we endea- 
voured to shew, that the most per- 
fect representative legislature must 
be that which united in itself the 
greatest proportion of the effective 
aristocracy of the country, or con- 
tained the greatest proportion of the 
individuals who actually swayed the 
opinions of the people, by means of 
their birth, wealth, talents, or popu- 
lar qualities. In this way, it was at- 
tempted to be shewn, that the nation 
was ultimately governed by the same 
individuals who, in their separate 
capacities, could have directed the 
sentiments of a very large majority ; 
and that this was the only way in 
which the opinions and wishes of the 
people could be practically repre- 
sented. Now, upon this footingalone, 
as it is evident that rank, fortune, and 
official situation, are among the most 
powerful of the means by which men 
are enabled individually to influence 
the opinions and conduct of those 
around them, so it follows that those 

ualifications should have their due 
share in returning members of the 
legislature ; and that the government 
could not otherwise be either stable 
or respectable. The real power of 
every country is vested in what. we 
have called its effective aristocracy ; 
and that country is the happiest, in 
which the aristocracy is most nume- 
rous and most diversified as to the 
sources of its influence ; that govern- 
ment the most suitable, secure, and 
beneficial, which is exercised most 
directly by the mediation of this 
aristocracy. In a country where 
rank, wealth, and office, constitute 
the chief sources of influence over 
individuals, it is proper that rank, 
wealth, and office, should make the 
greatest number of its legislators.” 

Such is (was) Mr Brougham’s and 
Mr Jeffrey’s Idea of a Perfect Com- 
monwealth ; and it was, they thought, 
realized in the British constitution. 
Mr Jeffrey says—* Now, without pre- 
tending to justify the irregularities 
which certainly subsist in our sys- 
tem of representation, and without 
arguing on the probable effects of 
these irregularities, we would mere- 
Jy ask, Whether it can be denied, in 
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point of fact, that our Parliament, as 
it is now constituted, does actually 

ossess the requisites which we have 
just now specified, and does actually 
perform the functions on which its 
substantial value depends? In spite 
of placemen and pensioners, and 
purchasers of boroughs, and nomi- 
nees of lords, the House of Commons 
unquestionably contains a sufficient 
number and variety of persons to re- 
present all the different opinions, and 
maintain all the different views of 

olicy, which exist in the country at 
arge. Thereis no sentiment so demo- 
cratical—no accusation so uncourt- 
ly—no interest so local—but it finds 
there a voice to support and assist 
it.” 

Now, we ask the Deacons what 
they say to that panegyric on Parlia- 
ment? Might they not imagine that 
this was not the logic of Francis Jef- 
frey—but of Christopher North ? 
Had these been the opinions of the 
Lord Advocate too—then there is no 
saying but that the Seventeen might 
have elected his lordship instead of 
Mr Dundas. But, Deacons! do you 
call this backing the Bill ? Deacons! 
do you persist in praising the con- 
sistency of his Lordship’s “ political 
literature ?’ Deacons! if this be 
Parliament, what need of Reform ? 
Deacons! if this be not Parliament, 
when did it lose its virtues? Dea- 
cons! if such never were its virtues, 
why so indiscriminate in your eulo- 
gies on the “ political literature” of 
the Man of the People ? 

In the article on Filangieri on Le- 
gislation, we find opinions equally 
enlightened, and equally panegyrical 
on the constitution of our of late so 
much abused Parliament—that con- 
stitution of Parliament which so dis- 
satisfies our Deacons. Thus the Re- 
viewer saith—* If we think more 
lightly than others of some celebra- 
ted parts of our constitution, we are 
not less persuaded than they are of 
its intrinsic durability. We look less 
to the letter of the law than the real 
spirit and form of the general system. 

he whole British Constitution has 
undergone a mighty change in the last 
century: it has settled, to use the 
builder’s phrase; it has shifted its 
centre of gravity ; and the political 
theorems of past times are no longer 
applicable to it. Maximus novator 
tempus, 


The hand of the great Re- 
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former has passed over the fabric.’ 
There is one Deacon in particular 
who will feel the beauty of the build- 
er’s phrase, “ it has settled ;” and who 
will understand the danger, as well 
as the folly of tampering with an edi- 
fice “ which has shifted its centre of 

ravity.” Who ever denied it was 
founded on arock ? Why then touch 
it at all? Or, Deacon! if thou dost, 
must it not be with a gentle hand, 
“ for there is a spirit in the stones ;” 
and methinks we hear those at the 
corners pleading trumpet-tongued 
against “ the deep damnation of their 
taking off.’ All the Eleven Deacons, 
and all the Eleven Thousand Signa- 
tures, know who was Filangieri. The 
Editor of the Edinburgh Review fear- 
ed him for that he was a reformer ; 
and shewed, somewhat scornfully, 
certain strong reasons why no re- 
former should on an edifice “ that 
had settled” Jay his sacrilegious 
hands. 

But perhaps theEleven Deacons, and 
the Seventeen Thousand Signatures 
have forgot all they ever knew—were 
it little or much—about Jean Sylvian 
Bailly and Gaetano Filangieri—and 
are moreat home on William Cobbett. 
He has all along been a sad fellow 
—and Mr Jeffrey once on a time 
gave him such a dressing, that the 
Edinburgh Deacons of those days 
thought he never could survive it, but 
would give up together the Political 
Register and the Ghost? But Wil- 
liam Cobbett lived on, and so did 
Francis Jeffrey ; and by some of those 
strange chances and changes that 
happen with all men, the Lord Ad- 
vocate now not only holds the very 
self-same political principles for 
which he formerly strove to extin- 
guish the fretful Peter Porcupine, 
after having first plucked out, as he 
supposed, all his quills, but vehe- 
mently striveth he with tongue, tooth, 
and nail, to make them the law of 
the land and the constitution of the 
state. Were the Deacons aware of 
this when they were concocting their 
petitions in panegyric of the uniform 
consistency of the “ political litera- 
ture” of their unchangeable man ? 

Why so fiercely raged then Mr 
Jeffrey against Mr Cobbett ; yea,even 
as if he were seeking to devour him 
like a roaring lion? Verily, because 
—to use the words of the Great Un- 
changeable—Mr Cobbett had striven 
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“ in the recent numbers of his Politi- 
cal Register tospread abroadageneral 
discontent and disrespect for the con- 
stitution, usages, principles, and pro- 
ceedings, of Parliament! to commu- 
nicate a very exaggerated and unfair 
impression of the evils, abuses, and 
inconveniences which arise from the 
present system of government,” &c. 
Mr Jeffrey was particularly shocked 
with the following passage about 
Parliament, which he quotes with 
much horror. “I see not the least 
room to suppose that any insinua- 
tions, however foul, can sink the 
character of the House in the opinion 
of the country. No, the House is 
not to be affected by insinuations 
of any sort. Its character has long 
been such as to set all insinuations 
at defiance. I venture to assert, that 
its character is far beyond the reach 
of detraction.” * “ After this,” quoth 
Mr Jeffrey, “ we need not quote 
any of his sneers at the honourable 
House.” “ Still less,’ he adds, “ can 
it be necessary to retail any of his 
good old democratic sayings, as to 
the inadequacy of the representa- 
tion,” &c. All this was very wicked 
in Mr Cobbett, and we agree with Mr 
Jeffrey that such sneers were too 
intolerable to be retailed. But what 
thinks Mr Jeffrey of the following 
sneers—not from Mr Cobbett—but 
from a steam-engine called the Times, 
now in the service of that govern- 
ment of which the Lord Advocate 
is one of the stanchest friends and 
most faithful servants? “ That ene- 
my is now the usurper of the peo- 
ple’s franchises—the cutpurses of 
the people’s money—the robber of 
the public treasury under the forms 
of the law—of law enacted by the 
plunderer himself to favour his own 
extortion—his own systematic con- 
version of the fruits of other men’s 
industry to selfish or criminal uses. 
When night after night borough-no- 
minees rise to infest the proceedings 
of the House of Commons with ar- 
uments to justify their intrusion 
into it, and their continuance there, 
thus impudently maintaining what 
the lawyers call ‘ an adverse pos- 
session,’ in spite of judgment against 
them, we really feel inclined to ask 
why the rightful owners of the House 
should be insulted by the presence 
of such unwelcome inmates? It is, 
beyond question, a piece of the broad- 
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est and coolest effrontery in the 
world, for these hired lackeys of 
public delinquents to stand up as 
advocates of the disgraceful service 
they are embarked in.” That is but 
one specimen of the style of speech 
that for some months past has kept 
perpetually flowing from the hired 
and unhired friends of reform. It is 
as insolent as may be; but not nearly 
so savage as many thousand others 
that must have met the eyes of all 
persons who take up a newspaper. 
Sir Thomas Denman, the Attorney- 
General of England, in his place in 
the House of Commons, said that he 
could not say that the allegations in 
the above passage from the Times 
were not true. We see no discoun- 
tenance of these and other greater 
atrocities, that in fact fill all the 
newspapers, the demi-ministerial 
ones especially, to the brim, frowned 
now from the Blue and the Yellow, 
which, on the contrary, smiles sweet- 
ly on all the villains and all their vil- 
lainies, and reserves all its vitu- 
peration for the friends of that con- 
stitution which it once would have 
annihilated Cobbett for attacking, 
but which it now assails with en- 
ginery more powerful than could 
ever be in the hands of private men 
—enginery worked by his Majes- 
ty’s ministers—a park of light artil- 
lery having been committed to the 
“ Right Honourable Francis Jeffrey, 
Lord Advocate of Scotland,” under 
whose sharp and scientific eye it 
has been brought to play against 
the Constitution with beautiful and 
ss precision—till erelong a 
reach will be effected—and the ra- 
dicals rushing on, in immense num- 
bers, succeed, we fear, in over- 
owering the garrison, dispirited from 
opelessness of succour or supplies, 
and at the very commencement of 
the siege deserted by the governor. 
But what else and what more said 
Mr Cobbett of yore to kindle the pa- 
triotic rage of Mr Jeflrey? Why he 
said—and Mr Jeffrey is astounded at 
the statement—* that all the evils 
under which we were groaning are 
produced by the improper composi- 
tion of the legislative bodies, and es- 
pecially of the House of Commons.” 
To refute this wicked assertion, Mr 
Jeffrey set himself to work like a 
hero as he was and is; and first of 
all boldly met the incendiary on this 


his strongest position,—“ that the 
members are not fairly chosen by the 
people, but are either nominated by 
the influence of great families, or 
purchase the seats from a junto of 
venal electors.” What style of fight- 
ing does the champion of Parliament 
adopt in conflict with such an “ugly 
customer ?” He takes the bull by the 
horns, and by a sudden twist—like 
another Milo—flings the rough com- 
moner over his knee whap upon the 
sod—knocking out his wind, and 
rendering him, by that single cross- 
buttock, incapable of coming to time 
—nay, when time is called, deaf as 
any post under government. In other 
words, more intelligible, perhaps, 
to Edinburgh Deacons—except the 
Deacon of the Fleshers—Mr Jeffrey 
admits all that Mr Cobbett has here 
said, and boldly declares to the whole 
world that such is—if not the very 
best imaginable—the very best prac- 
ticable constitution of any Parlia- 
ment. That it is, and must be so, he 
proves by many pretty pages of ar- 
ument and illustration, to which we 
ce to refer all Deacons, and hereby 
offer a reward of a complete Set of 
Maga to him who shall produce such 
a refutation as shall seem even plau- 
sible to a Constituent Convenery as- 
sembled to decide on the compara- 
tive power and glory of the two 
“ political literatures,’ the one Mr 
Jeffrey’s, so adverse to the Bill and 
the whole Bill, and the other the 
Prize-Deacon’s, name and nature yet 
unknown, who shall succeed in gi- 
ving that great Anti-reformer his 
— and in rescuing Cobbett 
rom his borough-mongering grasp. 
Mr Jeffrey makes short work with 
William Cobbett’s arguments, and 
treats the strongest of them haut-en- 
bas thus :—“ With regard to the in- 
terference of peers in elections, it is 
evidently impossible to prevent it by 
any statutory or authoritative regu- 
lation; and as, in fact, it is not very 
different from the interference of 
wealthy commoners,” (which inter- 
ference the dauntless Deacon who 
shall buckle to Mr Jeffrey in single 
combat for the prize Set will please 
to observe his antagonist had, in an 
earlier part of his article, shewn to 
be attended with the happiest re- 
sults,) “ it is needless to say any 
thing more on the subject.” 
That was a right-handed facer no 
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skill could parry, and in a moment 
poor Cobbett’s daylights were dark- 
ened—for it seems he had recovered 
from his insensibility, and insisted on 
renewing the fight. Mr Jeffrey was 
willing to accommodate the glutton 
—and do admire with us as clever 
a knock-down blow as ever teased 
smeller or potatoe-trap. ‘ We are 
not much afraid of the influence of 
noble families. It is not, in general, 
a debasing or ungenerous influence ; 
and in this country, there is so little 
of the oppressive, tyrannical spirit 
of some aristocracies, that we have 
really no apprehension at all from 
the prevalence of such a temper in 
our government. An English peer 
has scarcely any other influence than 
an English gentleman of equal for- 
tune, and scarcely any other interest 
to maintain it. The whole landed 
interest, including the peerage, is 
scarcely a match for the monied in- 
terest, either in Parliament or socie- 
ty,” &e. 

But Mr Jeffrey does not stop here 
—but adds, that he has “still a word 
or two to say on the subject of venal 
boroughs, and we shall then take 
our leave of Mr Cobbett, and relieve 
our readers from this unreasonable 
demand on their attention.’ Let 
us hear this word or two from Mr 
Jeffrey’s lips about venal boroughs 
—for he avoids the epithet “rotten,” 
as not fit to mention before ears po- 
lite. “ We are by no means certain 
that the consequences are 80 ex- 
tremely injurious to the constitution 
as he appears to imagine. A venal 
borough is a borough which govern- 
ment has not bought; and which 
may therefore be bought by Mr 
Cobbett, or any other independent 
man. When a seat in Parliament is 
advertised for sale, a pretty fair 
competition, we think, is opened to 
politicians of all descriptions. The 
independent and well-affected part 
of the nation is far richer than the 
government or the peerage; and if 
all seats in Parliament could be ho- 
nestly and openly sold for ready 
money, we have no sort of doubt 
that a very great majority would be 
purchased by persons unconnected 
with the Treasury or the House of 
Lords. Wealth is one of the demo- 
cratical elements in this trading 
and opulent country; and an ar- 
rangement which gave it more im- 
mediate political efficacy probably 


would not be at all unfavourable to 
that part of our constitution.” 

What say the Eleven Deacons and 
the Seventeen Thousand Signatures 
to that? Or to Mr Jeffrey’s conclu- 
ding chuckle or crow over Cobbett 
lying like a huge hulk of a dunghill, 
with his broken and blunt natural 
spurs, beneath such a game-cock as 
our friend Mr Scot himself would 
admire, one of those ginger-piles 
that slaughter in silver ? “ Upon the 
whole, we hope we have said some- 
thing to justify our love of our ac- 
tual constitution—our aversion to 
Mr Cobbett’s schemes of reform— 
and our indignation at his attempt 
to weaken the respect and attach- 
ment of the people to forms and 
establishments, without which, we 
are persuaded, there would be no 
security for their freedom.” 

And the man who thus wrote in 
the prime of his learned life, and 
vigour of his fine faculties, is now 
the advocate—the Lord Advocate 
for “the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill !” 

Bad as all Mr Cobbett’s arguments 
were in Mr Jeffrey’s eyes—they 
were not so bad as the spirit in 
which they were urged—which was 
nothing less than a desire to create 
in the minds of ignorant persons 
discontent with the best government 
that’ever fostered and guarded free- 
dom. Mr Jeffrey laughed to scorn, 
too, and withered with the fires of 
his indignation, the wicked asser- 
tion that a reform of Parliament 
would relieve the people from the 
weight of taxation. As “to sinecure 
places or pensions, these,” said Mr 
Jeffrey, “ are mere trifles. The most 
rigorous and unsparing reformer 
probably would not state the sum 
at a million annually. Mere faction 
to say that either this, or the sums 
lost by peculations, can make any 
sensible addition to the burdens of 
a nation which raises nearly fifty 
millions in the year, and that the 
poor would be at all relieved by a 
retrenchment to that extent.” Taxa- 
tion, he shewed, was made necessary 
by our debt—and our debt created 
by wars—and wars by whom? By 
the people ; and that therefore were 
Pasieuens more popular—that is, 
were the voice of the people louder, 
then—we should have more wars— 
more debt—and more taxation. But 
with too much war, too much debt, 











and too much:taxation—even with 
that constitution of Parliament which 
Mr Cobbett desired to reform, but 
Mr Jeffrey to preserve in statu quo— 
“ So far,” says Mr Jeffrey, in answer 
to Mr Cobbett, who, it seems, had 
said this country was not worth 
fighting for—*so far from being a 
country the measure of whose suf- 
ferings is full, and to which every 
change must be gain, we conceive it 
to be obvious, on a very slight con- 
sideration, that we have attained a 
greater portion of happiness and ci- 
vil liberty, than has ever before 
been enjoyed by any other nation ; 
and that the frame and administra- 
tion of our polity is, with all its de- 
fects, the most-perfect and beneficial 
of any that men have yet invented 
and reduced to practice.” 

The snake, however, if scotched, 
was not killed—and the cry was still 
kept up by Cobbett, Burdett, and 
others, for Reform. Mr Francis Jef- 
frey, therefore, the great Anti-re- 
former, was called upon by the con- 
servative party again to buckle on 
the “ armour of the invincible knights 
of old,” and returning to the charge, 
to put all the enemies of the consti- 
tution to rout—in one total and ir- 
retrievable overthrow. As brave as 
patriotic, and as prudent as brave, 
and as skilful as prudent, and as wise 
as skilful, and as learned as wise, 
and as virtuous as learned, the cham- 
pion of the constitution “ insup- 
portably his foot advanced,” and in 
an hour the day was won. The na- 
tion, it seems, during the two or 
three years that had elapsed since he 
chastised Cobbett, had grown ex- 
ceedingly discontented with the go- 
vernment; and he at once admitted 
that “ there was a very general de- 
sire for a more radical reform than 
could be effected by a mere change 
of ministry.” Evils, he cheerfully 
admitted, there must be; for how 
else account for the discontent ? but 
then, said the wary anti-reformer, al- 
most assuming the’ character of a 
moderate reformer, “ We shall still 
have to determine whether the ex- 
isting evils are capable of any reme- 
dy ; whether the remedies which 
have a are likely to 
prove effectual ; and whether they 


could be applied without the hazard 
of greater evils than those which 
they were expected to cure,” 
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In pursuance of this plan, he asks, 
what are the great leading evils in 
our constitution ? And these, he 
thinks, are, first, the burden of the 
taxes; second, the preponderating 
influence of the crown; and, third, 
the monopoly of political power, 
which the very permanency and na- 
ture of the constitution has a ten- 
dency to create in the hands of a 
small part of the nation. “ To these, 
and for all the other disorders which 
threaten our body politic, the po- 
pular prescription,” says Mr Jeffrey, 
with a slight sarcastic smile playing 
—we may well conceive while he 
was writing—about these thin, fine, 
eloquent-looking lips of his—* is 
Parliamentary Reform. An amend- 
ment in the representation of the 
Commons, we are assured, is to ease 
us of our taxes—to reduce the in- 
fluence of the crown—and to heal 
all breaches and heart-burnings be- 
tween the governors and the govern- 
ed. We are rather partial to this 
medicine on the whole; but it re- 
quires no ordinary skill and caution 
in the preparation and dosing; and, 
at all events, we are perfectly cer- 
tain, is not capable of effecting half 
the wonders that are expected from 
it. Noman of sense has any faith in 
universal specifics ; and it is the part 
of an enemy, or a very pernicious 
friend, to degrade this useful medi- 
cine by investing it with the attri- 
butes of a quack panacea, and thus 
effectually to exclude it from all re- 
gular practice.” 

With regard to taxes—extremely 
vexatious as Mr Jeffrey admits taxes 
to be—he says very properly, that 
“the actual burden of the taxes does 
not necessarily indicate any thing 
unsound or corrupt in the consti- 
tution or administration of the go- 
vernment;” and then shews, as we 
said half a page ago, that their great 
amount was entirely owing “ to the 
warm and sanguine temper of the 
inhabitants,” who would have war, 
and yet were so unreasonable as to 
expect to indulge in that luxury 
without paying for it. “ With re- 
gard,” says he, “ to the taxes, in the 
first place, it appears to us in the 
highest degree chimerical to imagine 
that any change in the plan of repre- 
sentation should sensibly lessen the 
amount.” This chimera he is very 
anxious, indeed, to destroy—for it is 
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a chimera breathing flames and fury 
—and feeding upon the very vitals 


of poor people. Thrice he slays this 
slain chimera—and the third time 
thus :—“ We are clearly of opinion, 
that whatever other benefits might 
result from a reform in Parliament, 
it would be of no sensible benefit to 
the people by lightening the burden 
of the taxation ; and that no delusion 
can be greater, and in some respects 
more mischievous, than that which 
represents these two things as essen- 
tially connected with each other.” 
We presume, that what was true 
then, is true now, with regard to 
taxes—and yet this is the very chi- 
mera that all the reformers are now 
feeding—till he is as big as the Bon- 
assus. We may likewise say now, 
what Mr Jeffrey said then, “ that to 
this false opinion, and to the pains 
which have been taken to dissemi- 
nate it, we are perhaps indebted to 
a good part of the apparent zeal and 
activity which has lately been mani- 
fested on the subject of reform ;” and 
—what say the Deacons ? 

The second point for Mr Jeffrey’s 
consideration, is the operation of 
Parliamentary Reform in diminish- 
ing the influence of the Government 
—that is, of the King and his Minis- 
ters. The power of the Crown was 
for many years either the bear or the 
bugbear of the Blue and Yellow. In 
almost every number you were sure 
to see the nondescript monster—at 
one time scampering through a forest, 
at another asleep in a cave—at an- 
other sucking his paws with a grim 
satisfaction which it might not have 
been safe to disturb. We suspect that 
we shall hear no more for some time 
of this bear, or bugbear, or bugaboo, 
from the “ Right Honourable Francis 
Jeffrey, Lord Advocate of Scotland.” 
But fearful a monster as was the 
power of the Crown, in former times, 
and formidable that of the Ministry, 
Mr Jeffrey “ could see no prospect of 
removing,or evenalleviating it, by any 
alteration in the constitution of the 
House of Commons.” He is at pains 
to shew how any such expectation 
would be absurd ; that the King, in- 
dividually, neither is, nor can be con- 
sulted on the greater part of the ap- 
pointments which are made in his 
name; that the patronage is vested 
substantially in the majority of the 
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House of Commons, who can make 
a Minister, and by whom all Minis- 
ters know that they are made and 
continued ; that in whatever way we 
conceive this assembly to be consti- 
tuted, and by whatever form of elec- 
tion its members are supposed to 
be returned, still as long as men are 
men, and while causes and effects 
maintain their usual relations in ap- 
plication to human conduct, it cannot 
fail to happen that the persons in 
whom this patronage is vested will 
often be tempted to exercise it in 
their own favour, or in favour of their 
immediate connexions; that this is 
an evil which a — in the plan of 
representation would not only fail to 
cure, but would not in any degree 
touch or alleviate; that the people 
themselves are infected with this love 
of place and emolument, and that 
therefore the House, in case of so 
many more popular elections, would 
be just so much the more liable to 
the same temptations ; and very im- 
portant, though not very recondite, all 
these truths doth Mr Jeffrey expis- 
cate,and expound,and sift,andsearch, 
and illustrate, with a copiousness of 
diction and a felicity of argument 
which will prove puzzling to the Dea- 
con who, fired with the hope of pos- 
sessing and enjoying a Set of Maga, 
shall enter the lists with this dough- 
ty anti-reformer, who now delivers 
speeches somewhat fade, and indites 
epistles not very intelligible about 
the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill. 

A zealous Anti-reformer in the 
Quarterly Review—whose admirable 
essays have attracted such universal 
notice, and met with such partial re- 
futation—proposed that this paper 
of Mr Jeffrey’s on Parliamentary Re- 
form, once famous in its day, should 
be republished ; and Mr Croker quo- 
ted from it an unanswerable passage 
in his speech in answer to the Lord 
Advocate. Perhaps there is as much 
fine “ political literature” in it as in 
any thing that ever dropped from his 
eminent pen—nor does he in it con- 
fine himself to those airy or glowing 
generalities which too often elude the 
grasp, but he ‘oy ore such a plan 
of Reform as he thinks practicable, 
and explains “ its principles, if not 
its details,” to which had the Lord 
Advocate adhered, it would not have 
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been to the detriment of his reputa- 
tion, either for practical sagacity or 
theoretical wisdom. 

Mr Jeffrey—after stating his own 
views—says, “ Our popular reform- 
ers are undoubtedly far more speci- 
fic. They are for cutting off the rot- 
ten boroughs, enlarging the elective 
franchise, and shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliament.” But he says 
that he is satisfied that such propo- 
sals “ could not be attempted with- 
out the greatest danger.” 

To what length, therefore, does he 
think wise lovers of this matchless 
constitution might go in the matter 
of a moderate reform? “ We would 
not scruple,” he says, “to take away 
the right of electing from several 
close and several decayed boroughs, 
and to give more members to several 
populous districts. The pecuniary 
qualifications of the electors ought, 
at the same time, to be somewhat 
raised, especially in the open bo- 
roughs; but, to compensate this, it 
ought to be estimated in the coun- 
ties, as well as elsewhere, not mere- 
ly by property or interest in land, 
but by property of all sorts, perhaps 
by the payment of taxes to a certain 
amount, paying a due tribute to the 
superior weight and respectability of 
the landed interest ; and making the 
qualification lower for them than for 
other proprietors. Some regulations 
ee also be adopted for avoiding 
the tumult and disorder which now 
disgrace our most popular elections, 
and which have inspired many worthy 
people with a general horror at the 
very name of a popular reform.” 
Much farther than this the deponent 
sayeth not; but he sayeth that such 
a moderate measure of reform would 
not materially touch the state of tax- 
ation or influence ; that it would ra- 
ther increase the aristocratical influ- 
ence over the whole kingdom, in- 
stead of excluding from the House 
those who are now sent there by 
the interest of many noble families ; 
and that if he thought it likely 
to produce an opposite effect, he 
should think it his duty to strive 
against it, as against a measure which 
would deprive us of all the practical 
blessings of our constitution. 

When expressing such enlighten- 
ed opinions as these now-a-days, mo- 
derate reformers are told to -cease 
their “ wretched gabble ;” Mr Jeffrey 
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has done so; and the Lord Advocate 
is not only willing, but anxious, to 
swallow the whole Bill! 

Mr Jeffrey, during the course of 
these his various disquisitions, occa- 
sionally whispers such soft things 
into the ear of the Pensive Public as 
“ We were always favourable to 
Parliamentary Reform.” “ We have 
no great affection for rotten bo- 
roughs”—and so forth—as, if con- 
scious of his own coldness or cool- 
ness, or at best lukewarmness in the 
cause, he wished to prevent that, if 
not suspicious, yet sagacious Lady 
from smoking, or say rather scenting 
the real state of his heart. If the 
Pensive Public, in the shape of Re- 
form, were indeed his mistress, then 
never had mistress so “ cauld-rifed” 
a lover—and we do not wonder that 
erelong she gave him his dismissal— 
sent him off with a flea in his ear— 
and told him never to look in her 
face more. Could his dull addresses, 
his chill embrace be the effect-of in- 
fidelity ? Shocking suspicion to cross 
the soul of fair Reform! Could he 
be dallying with some venal burgh ? 
Or, horror of horrors ! with some rot- 
ten wretch corrupt as the grave ? 

What else could. Reform think on 
overhearing her false lover thus soli- 
loquize! “ The Borough represent- 
ation is the next subject which claims 
our attention; but it is one of great 
difficulty, and requires much cau- 
tion—not that the abuses in this part 
of the system are inconsiderable, or 
unfit for rigorous correction, but be- 
cause they are mixed up with much 
that is good, as preventing greater 
evils, and because the sudden and 
complete alteration of this branch of 
the representation, by bringing it 
back to its first principles, is an ex- 
periment of vast difficulty and ha- 
zard, and ought, therefore, to be post- 
poned until a beginning of Reform 
has been made on points where the 
evil is more unmingled with good, 
and the remedy more certain .and 
safe. To take only a single example, 
—No man can deny that it would be 
highly impolitic to throw open all 
the boroughs in which the right of 
voting at present belongs to certain 
parts of the population. No man of 
common sense would wish to see the 
worst description of boroughs multi- 
plied, in which from two to five hun- 
dred inhabitants haye yvotes—bo- 
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roughs which are too large to be in 
the quiet possession of a single great 
family, but not too large to be con- 
tested by men of ready-money influ- 
ence—boroughs which are, for this 
reason, the very sinks of every spe- 
cies of corruption—yet it would be 
a very violent proceeding to disfran- 
chise the places of this size where 
corporations elect, and to transfer 
their rights to certain large towns 
not now represented. It would also 
introduce into Parliament a different 
class of electors. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that a gradual 
extinction of the worst borough fran- 
chises, by the voluntary surrender of 
their existing rights for a valuable 
consideration, and a transference of 
their right of election to such large 
towns as Manchester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, and Sheffield, and to such of 
the large counties as send too few 
representatives—for instance York- 
shire and Lancashire—would be a 
most valuable improvement in the 
representation.” 

“ A wise and prudent statesman,” 
continues this Whig, “ would stop at 
this point, and be satisfied with go- 
ing hes far.’ But where are these 
wise and prudent statesmen now ? 
That a bill constructed on such prin- 
ciples as these would be brought 
before the consideration of the House, 
Sir Richard Vyvyan pledged himself, 
nor could Sir Robert Peel have re- 
fused it his support; but no! nothing 
would satisfy a Whig ministry, among 
whose officials is the very man who 
wrote that passage, and other men, 
who, up to the day they became so, 
stood pledged to the same principles, 
but a bill which not only holds them 
all at defiance, but violates them all, 
and gives them to the four winds. 

Between the 1810 and the 1816, 
several articles on Parliamentary Re- 
form appeared in the Edinburgh Re- 
view—and in one of these—on Wynd- 
ham’s speeches—an article written 
with great talent and eloquence— 
and seemingly a joint production of 
Jeffrey and Brougham—in mental 
powers par nobile fratrum—a more 
vigorous onset is made upon borough 
representation than either before or 
since in that powerful periodical, 
But about the 1816, the minds of the 
conductors began to waver on Re- 
form—there is first a timid eating, 
and then a bold bolting of words, 





and the Deacons would be amazed 
at the intrepidity and activity with 
which their idol turns his back on 
himself, in a style far superior to 
any exploit of the kind ever com- 
memorated by the Irish eloquence 
of Lord Castlereagh. They seem 
to have feared that in the article on 
Wyndham they had pushed their prin- 
ciples of Reform by much too far for 
their patriotism or their prudence; 
and that constitution of parliament 
which they had there calumniated, 
seems restored to its pristine purity 
and original lustre. “ ‘To perform its 
duty to the public, the House of 
Commons ought to be so constituted 
as to give its members a common in- 
terest and fellow feeling with every 
part of the kingdom, and with every 
class and description of persons in 
the community. No one should be 
aggrieved or oppressed without find- 
ing a defender in that assembly. No 
interest, however small or local, 
should be overlooked or neglected, 
for want of an advocate. No mea- 
sure should be adopted without 
weighing maturely not only the ge- 
neral good it may produce, but the 
partial evil it may occasion. When 
conflicting interests are opposed, a 
fair hearing should be given to all, 
before any decision is formed. When 
relief is wanted, or redress petition- 
ed for, there should be some one 
present to recommend the one, or 
enforce the other. In these respects 
there is little to complain of in the 
composition of the House of Com- 
mons. There is no part of the king- 
dom which does not send members 
to Parliament. The numbers, it is 
true, from different counties, bear no 
proportion to their respective wealth 
or population ; but no one seriously 
believes, that because Cornwall has 
more members than Yorkshire, the 
interests of Cornwall are better at- 
tended to in Parliament than the in- 
terests of Yorkshire. There is no 
class of the community that does 
not find in the House of Commons 
persons disposed to assert its rights, 
and maintain its interests. The poor, 
as well as the rich, have their repre- 
sentatives, The members for West- 
minster, and other large towns, where 
the right of suffrage is in the house- 
holders, are the virtual represent- 
atives of the lower orders throughout 
the kingdom, When a poor and op- 
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pressed man presents his petition to 
the House of Commons, through the 
member for Westminster, he intrusts 
his cause to the zeal and exertions 
of one who is returned to Parlia- 
ment by men of the same rank and 
condition with himself. The inequal- 
ity of our representation has this 
advantage, that, where religious bi- 
gotry interferes not, there is no de- 
scription of persons in England, not 
dependent on alms for their subsist- 
ence, who are altogether destitute of 
political power. No regular system, 
except universal suffrage, could give 
us this species of excellence.” 

A Parliament so constituted as 
this, and so conducting itself, who, 
in their sound seven senses, would 
dream of subjecting to any experi- 
mental Reform? It seems to ap- 
proach as near perfection as any 
imaginable model of earthly mould. 
Accordingly, its judicious eulogist, 
in the Edinburgh Review, though 
sorely dissatisfied with the Ministry, 
who, one year before he wrote, had, 
in opposition to the patriotic hopes 
and fears of the Bonaparte-bitten 
Whigs, sent a British army to the 
Netherlands, that settled the affairs 
of Europe, by the battle of Water- 
loo, 


* Just hints a fault and hesitates dislike” 


of some trifling matters, to the re- 
moval or abatement of which he 
seems as nearly indifferent as a per- 
son of the Whig persuasion, and be- 
longing to a party long out of place, 
can reasonably be expected to be to 
any thing rejoiced in by triumphant 
Tories. Our friend, after some very 
general proposals of plans whereby 
to diminish the power of the Crown, 
the old bear, bugbear, or bugaboo 
that used to keep perpetually prowl- 
ing through this Periodical, says,— 
“ We hesitate about proceeding far- 
ther;” and then very frankly ad- 
mits, that “ Parliamentary reform 
has never been popular in this coun- 
try.” In 1780, retrenchment, not 
reform, was the cry;—in 1792, 
men of rank and property feared and 
abhorred the very name, as well they 
might ; “ and at present, (1816,)as far 
as we can judge, it has still fewer 
supporters of weight and conse- 
quence, than at any former period.” 
In the midst of this universal apa- 
thy, which he condemns not, or but 
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gently reproves, our friend shews 
imself so very moderate a reform- 
er, that were he to speak so now, the 
Sun would cry, “a borough-monger, 
a borough-monger !” and, should no 
merchant-ship be sailing to Van Die- 
man’s Land, nor transport to Botany 
Bay, propose ridding the island of 
him, by flinging the monster into 
the sea. Unworthy of breathing the 
air of a country long enslaved, but 
now about to be free, must the man 
be, who only some dozen years ago, 
was such a wretch as publicly to ut- 
ter this shocking sentiment, even ina 
Whig publication—* We must begin 
by stating, that we are under no ap- 

rehension from the influence of 

eers in returning members to the 
Commons!” In our county repre- 
sentation he knows no practical de- 
fect but the great size of the coun- 
ties, and consequent expense of con- 
tested elections, and proposes there- 
fore to diminish the size,and increase 
their numbers. Some, he says, have 
recommended the extension of the 
elective franchise to copyholders, 
but that, he thinks, would only mul- 
tiply the number of voters, and 
increase the expense of elections. 
With the representation of towns 
having more than five hundred resi- 
dent voters, he has no fault to find, 
except with the non-resident voters. 
Of the representation of towns ha- 
ving less than five hundred resident 
voters, he thinks unfavourably; and 
as in the instances of Shoreham and 
Cricklade, the boroughs were disfran- 
chised, by act of Parliament, on ac- 
count of illegal practices, and thrown 
the oneinto the rape of Bramber and 
the other into the adjacent hundreds 
—so he would recommend the ex- 
tension of that principle to all bo- 
roughs of that description, where the 
election had been vacated under the 
Grenville Act, on the ground of bri- 
bery and corruption, proved against 
a majority or large proportion of the 
electors. But instead of throwing 
the seats into the adjoining hundreds, 
he would recommend transferring 
them to the larger counties, which 
would at once increase the county 
representation, and enable us to re- 
medy the only defect in our present 
county elections. And the electors 
of the disfranchised boroughs, who 
were not disqualified by their parti- 
cipation in acts of bribery, might be 
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declared .freeholders of the county. 
Against those close boroughs, the 
members of which are returned by 
one or two individuals, without as- 
sistance from government, and with- 
out the risk of an election, although 
the strongest prejudices prevail, he is 
far from considering them the worst 

arts of our representative system. 

ay, he pronounces on them a high 
panegyric. “The members of close 
boroughs are often the men of great- 
est talent and independence in the 
House. There is one advantage at- 
tending their situation, which belongs 
to no other description of persons. 
Firmness to oppose the —_ is 
sometimes as necessary a quality as 
independence to resist the crown. 
But the members of close boroughs 
are the only persons in the House 
who stand in awe neither of the 
crown nor of the people. * * * * * 
If the lists of the iene of Commons 
for the last forty years were consult- 
ed, we should find that a large pro- 
portion of the steadiest advocates of 
the people have been members for 
close boroughs.” Yet, in a conver- 
sational debate about the Irish Bill, 
the Lord Advocate, in the face of the 
above incontrovertible sentence, had 
the imprudence, impropriety, and pre- 
sumption to say of the self-same per- 
sons, “ Is it not true, that the repre- 
sentatives of these boroughs have 
been sent here, like Knights Temp- 
lars in disguise, to advocate the views 
of those who sent them here ? Have 
they not almost invariably been the 
concealed. champions of aristocra- 
cy?” For party purposes, how piti- 
able here is this flaring inconsistency 
and glaring contradiction. Yet was 
Mr Jeffrey’s former opinion just. Not 
a doubt of it—and yet Mr Macauley— 
who is always puerile—tried to pass 
off on the House an argument against 
this part of the present system, which, 
however witty it might have sounded 
there, looks here the most childish of 
jests. “ Every system of government 
that can be devised has its happy ac- 
cidents—men of great ability come 
into power under every system—and 
I have no doubt that, if it were deter- 
mined that the representation of the 
— should be confined to the 
1undred tallest men in the country, 
some of them would be found to be 
men excelling in qualifications for 
their functions. If the first one hun- 
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dred names in the Court Guide were 
chosen for that purpose, or if one 
hundred gentlemen of tawny com- 
plexion were selected, the same 
ever | would occur ; and these happy 
accidents would form quite as just 
a ground for preferring any of these 
modes of election as the one to which 
I am alluding does for the present.” 
How vastly clever! Mr Shiel much 
admired this reasoning: “ The an- 
swer given by the member for Calne 
is a strong one.” And then himself 
exclaimed, “ Who are those that 
press round the backdoors of Pars 
liament? How few are the states- 
men, orators, political economists, 
compared with those by whom they 
are surrounded! I admit that a 
splendid catalogue, and emblazoned 
muster-roll of genius has been pro- 
duced by the advocates of the bo- 
rough system. Mark, however, over 
what a vast space they were disper- 
sed—in how black a firmament they 
sparkle!” The Lord Advocate fol- 
lows Mr Shiel on the same side, but 
rather prosily—though any prose or 
prosinessis preferable, surely, tosuch 
poetry as the above about the black 
firmament. “ The right honourable 
baronet [Sir Robert Peel] looked 
back through a period of fifty or sixty 
years, and he found in the list of 
those who had been returned from 
a great number of places during that 
time, about twenty or thirty talent- 
ed and great men. Now, I must say 
it appears to me, that, considering 
how many individuals these places 
returned in the course of .fifty or 
sixty years, the quantity of talent was 
not so very great.” This is either a 
shallow sophism or a weak misappre- 
hension. Sir Robert Peel took the 
names of almost all the celebrated 
men in the annals of Parliament, and 
asked, whence came they? From 
close boroughs. Three-fourths of 
them, at least, and more, from close 
boroughs—one-fourth, or less, from 

opulous counties—that is all. The 

act is the argument—and the 7 
ment stands fast, in spite of Mr Mac- 
auley’s blacks and tawneys—Mr 
Shiel’s splendid muster-roll of ge- 
nius dispersed over a vast spacé of 
black firmament—and the Lord Advo- 
cate’s silly assertion that Sir Robert 
Peel had “ picked out a few illus- 
trious men who happened to come 
into the House on. close boroughs!” 

= 
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True, that twenty or thirty illustri- 
ous men are but few, my Lord Ad- 
vocate, in proportion to the many 
thousand sumphs that have grumph- 
ed in that House, or lain asleep on 
the benches like swine in styes. But 
still fewer are they in proportion to 
the many hundred thousand million 
men who come and go out of exist- 
ence, without ever being heard of 
out of the street in which, like good 
Tories, | fear God and honour the 
King, or, like wicked Whigs, do nei- 
ther, but keep bellowing—a few mil- 
lions of them at least—periodicall 
on Parliamentary Reform. Small, 
alas! is the number of illustrious 
men that sit, stand, lie, walk, canter, 
or gallop, either for close boroughs, 
open counties, or any other spot on 
this our earth. But that close bo- 
roughs should have sent forth some 
score or so of such characters— 
while the whole country, with all its 
counties, cannot shew—during the 
same time—another half dozen, we 
must continue to think either cre- 
ditable to close boroughs, or a mys- 
tery and miracle to be believed in 
by faith, not understood by rea- 
son—though we admit that aman of 
talents may be as tawny as Lord 
Durham himself, and—though nei- 
ther the Lord Advocate, nor Mr 
Macauley, nor Mr Shiel, be so—six 
feet high without his shoes, and a 
member of the Club. 
The “ stream of tendency” in 
this channel, so beautifully over- 
hung with Blue and Yellow banks, 
has, we have seen, hitherto flowed 
with a gentle current towards 
moderate reform. Some spark- 
ling shallows— some calm long 
flat dull deeps—some waterfalls 
making a pleasant din, and a pret- 
ty mist across which came the 
not unfrequent rainbow—but no 
~~ periodical risings, as of the 
ile—no capricious floods from the 
mountains of the moon—no spates 
with a blue fresh invading the foamy 
saltness of the sea. Nay, summer- 
drought drank it sometimes almost 
dry, to the discomfort or death of 
the minnows ; while some huge re- 
former, “ wallowing, unwieldy, en- 
ormous in his gait,” was seen plun- 
ging like a porpus in some pool, his 
—- praying as it were for the 
out with their e profundis clamavi, 
Thus, in an article on universal 
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suffrage —in the December num- 
ber 1818—which tickles the tobys 
of the Burdettites, the Bentham- 
ites, and the Bedlamites, an in- 
genious disciple of the moderate 
school, under the tuition of Head 
Master Jeffrey, prefers the preva- 
lent principle of our representation 
to any “ uniform right of suffrage” 
that could be imagined—that of L.10 
householders included. His reasons 
he says, are shortly these,—* Every 
uniform system which seriously dif- 
fers from universal suffrage must be 
founded on such a qualification as to 
take away the elective franchise from 
those portions of the inferior classes 
who now enjoy it. The only rea- 
sonable ground on which an uniform 
ualification of property could be 
Soontied. would be its tendency tose- 
cure the independence of the voter ; 
but it is evident that euch a principle, 
if pursued to its proper consequences, 
would disfranchise great multitudes 
of the present electors. After what 
we have already said on the general 
subject of representation, it is need- 
less for'us to add that we should 
consider such a disfranchisement as 
a most pernicious mutilation of the 
representative system.” 

Mark that, ye Eleven Deacons— 
and ye Twenty Thousand Signatures. 
Lo! the Right Honourable Francis 
Jeffrey, Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
the Man of the People—nay, their 
Idol—assisting an unprincipled Mi- 
nistry to bring in a bill which in his 
own opinion Tele changed ?) perpe- 
trates “a most pernicious mutilation 
of the representative system.” Such 
wickedness, if unrepentant, may not 
go unpunished even on this side of 


the grave. 
But the Reviewer has other objec- 
tions to “uniformity.” “It exposes,” 


says he, “ the difference between the 
prosperous and the indigent in a way 
offensive and degrading to the feel- 
ings of the latter ;” and he says truly 
that no system can be other than a 
very bad one “ which thrusts for- 
ward the qualification of property in 
its undisguised state, thereby teach- 
ing the people too exclusive a regard 
for wealth.” We perceive from the 


newspapers, that all L.10 a-year 
householders are, by the Bill, to be 
given “ their right” to vote for their 
own member; pray, why doth it 
take away “ their right” from all be- 
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low that rent? Do the children of 
the former come into the world with 
“ L.10 voter” written in clear blue 
lines on the whites of their eyes ? Of 
the latter with the melancholy. word 
“ Disfranchised ?” 

Come we now (in 1820) to the 
last elaborate Essay, we believe, in 
the Edinburgh, on the general ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform—the 
review of Lord J. Russeli’s speech 
in the House on the 14th December, 
1819, for transferring the elective 
franchise from corrupt boroughs to 
unrepresented great towns. The 
same moderate measures of reform 
as before are here advocated—and 
Mr Jeffrey, or his mouthpiece, says, 
“ it would be a gross deviation from 
those principles of prudence and ex- 

ediency on which moderate reform 
is founded, if its partisans were un- 
willing, at a crisis like the present, to 
make some mutual sacrifices of opi- 
nion.” . 

As far as Lord J. Russell’s reso- 
lutions he is prepared to go—but no 
farther; and what are they ? First, 
that it is expedient that all yay He 
in which gross and notorious bri- 
bery and corruption shall be found 
to prevail, shall cease toreturn mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament. Se- 
cond, That it is expedient that the 
right of returning members to serve 
in Parliament, so taken from any 
borough which shall have been pro- 
ved to have been guilty of bribery 
and corruption, should be given to 
some great towns, the population of 
which shall not be less than 15,000 
souls; or to some of the largest 
counties. 

On this scheme the Reviewer 
makes a few observations, which 
seem rather hostile to the Bill, and 
the whole Bill. For in the very first 
place he proposes “the immediate 
addition of twenty members to the 
House of Commons ;” whereas, the 
majority who t’other day prevented 
Ministers, for the time being, from 
taking away some sixty or so, have, 
by universal acclamation of the Re- 
viewer’s party, been carried to be the 
enemies of their country, and by that 
their vote for ever held disqualified 
for sitting in a legislative or delibera- 
tive assembly of free men. 

Secondly, the Reviewer shews by 
a ong historical induction of facts, 
that his proposed reform is agree- 
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able to the ancient practice of the 
constitution ; to wit, to transfer the 
elective franchise from one place to 
another, under wise regulations, and 
only in cases of convicted corru 
tion. And he adds, “ No man who 
adopts this reform, is bound by just 
inference to more other changes, 
not warranted by the practice of the 
constitution.” 

So sensible is the Reviewer here 
—whether Mr Jeffrey or his mouth- 
piece—that his doctrine will not 
please “ the Reformers,” that he 
says, “ some may perhaps wonder 
that disfranchisement is so strictly 
limited to the cases in which cor- 
ruption hasbeen proved.” All such 
cause of wonder is swept away by 
the Bill; and we most earnestly 
direct the attention not only of the . 
eleven Deacons, and the seventeen 
thousand signatures, and the thirty- 


‘two thousand | pen and the 


one hundred and forty thousand “ in- 
habitants” and “ citizens” of Modern 
Athens, but the two and a half mil- 
lions of the nation of gentlemen, the 
Scotch—and also the twelve millions 
of the nation of—(what without of- 
fence shall we call them ?)—the Eng- 
lish—to these arguments against the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill, which Mr Jeffrey held to 
be conclusive, and which we will 
thank the Lord Advocate to answer, 
or any other moderate reformer, 
metamorphosed into a radical by the 
mighty magic not obscurely storied of 
in many demonologies. 

Mr Jeffrey, or his moderate mouth- 
piece, has been telling us that the 
plan of Mr Pitt proposed to purchase 
the elective privilege from fifty of 
the more inconsiderable boroughs 
who should be willing to part.with 
it—a plan, which, in a previous arti- 
cle, is called “ wicked and profli- 
gate!” And then he mentions the 
plan of “ Mr Lambton, a gentleman 

ually respectable for character, 
talents, and public principle, which 
proposes to abolish all corrupt, de- 
cayed, and dependent boroughs.” 
This ~ out of courtesy to the 
living Lambton, which there was no 
reason he should shew to the dead 
Pitt, he does not call “ wicked, pro- 
fligate,” and thin; but he says, “ it 

1 be sufficient, for the present 
purpose, very shortly to state one or 
two of the numerous objéctions 
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which present themselves to these 
more extensive plans.” Now, this 
more extensive plan is neither more 
nor less than the very d mea- 
sure itself, “the Bill, the whole Bill, 
andnothing but the Bill!” Herethey 
are—the one or two of the numerous 
objections—in themselves a host. 
“In the first place, no such dis- 
franchisement is known to the prac- 
tice, or even the principles, of the 
British Constitution. It has often 
bestowed the elective franchise on 
grounds of general utility ; but it has 
never, on such grounds alone, taken 
that franchise away. All political 
questions, indeed, are to be determi- 
ned on the principles of utility. But 
it is very useful to a free common- 
wealth to adhere to its fundamental 
institutions ; and whenever a sub- 
stantial reform can be effected, 
agreeably to their principles, it is 
generally unwise, for the sake of” 
quicker reformation, to act on max- 
ims hitherto untried. The reform 
here proposed, (see the Review), 
is limited by the practice of the 
English constitution. It proposes 
nothing unauthorized by that prac- 
tice, and it offers that security to all 
who adopt it, — its leading to 
consequences which cannot be fore- 
seen or conjectured. The more ex- 
tensive plan, on the other hand, quits 
the solid ground of the practice of 
the constitution, and ventures on the 
slippery path of general speculation. 
It necessarily appeals to principles, 
which, in the hands of other men, 
may become instruments of farther, 
and of boundless, alteration. Se- 
condly, we doubt whether the cau- 
tion hitherto observed in this re- 
spect, be not founded on true wis- 
om. It is the policy of a free state 
to keep up the importance and dig- 
nity of popular privileges. The right 
of election, the first of them all, ought 
to be held high. The body of elect- 
ors ought to be considered as a sort 
of nobility, from which the members 
are not te be too easily degraded. 
As a monarchy and aristocracy have 
their splendour, so democracy has 
its own peculiar dignity, which is 
chiefly displayed in the exercise of 
this great right. There is something, 
in our opinion, truly republican in 
the policy which places the elective 
franchise and the royal dignity on 
the same footing, which secures both 
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from being mere speculations of ge- 
neral convenience, and which pro- 
nounces the forfeiture of both, only 
where there is a gross and flagrant 
violation of the trust from which they 
are derived. Thirdly, it must be ob- 
served, that the power of disfran- 
chisement is capable of great and 
dangerous abuse. The majority of 
a legislative body might employ it 
to bag sco their own superiority, 
and to destroy every power that 
could withstand them. If the exam- 
ple were once set, of using it on mere 
grounds of convenience, it would be 
easy to find, on every occasion, plau- 
sible pretexts of that nature. As 
long as it is confined to cases of de- 
linquency, it cannot be so abused: 
but if it were once freed from that 
restraint, it would become unlimited, 
or, in other words, despotic.” 

So much for the Body of our arti- 
cle—the Head you will find upon its 
shoulders—and now for the Tail. 

The “ inhabitants,” the “ citizens” 
of Edinburgh declared to a man, wo- 
man, and child, through the Eleven 
Deacons, the seventeen thousand 
signatures, and other public organs, 
that they must have “ the Bill, the 
whole Bill,.and nothing but the Bill.” 
Very well. Let them have it. But, 
not contented with the Bill, the 
greedy dogs (we go no farther) must 
also have “ the Right Honourable 
Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate of 
Scotland,” for their member ;—and 
why? Because they swear that he 
has ever been the bosom-friend of 
Reform, and has undertaken, as ac- 
coucheur, to deliver her of the Bill. 
The teeming matron is near her time, 
and from her bulk you may back her 
for trins. Yes !—she will, to a cer- 
tainty, peaiees three chopping Bills. 
But will the expecting grey-headed 
sire trust his pregnant consort in the 
hands of a man, who, through the long 
space of twenty revolving years, so 
far from ever having promised to de- 
liver her, has been publicly threaten- 
ing, if ever Reform should conceive, 
and his obstetrical services be called 
in, to strangle her Bills in the birth 
—all her three pretty little Bills “at 
one fell swoop,” and leave her like 
Rachel in Ramah heard weeping for 
her children ? 

Let us try to be serious. Suppose 
on the day of the Edinburgh election, 
the Seventeen had, through Mr Black- 
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wood, their spokesman, asked the 
Lord Advocate, “ if he would pledge 
himself to support, with all his might 
and main, that moderate reform, 
away from which though he had once 
rather averted his face, he had after- 
wards made amends for that cold 
disfavour, by promoting its cause in 
many elaborate articles for twenty 
years—and to continue to the end of 
life that unflinching hostility to ‘ the 
Bill, the whole Bill and nothing but 
the Bill,’ which he had persevered 
in, through good report and through 
bad report, all through the prime of 
manhood, and well on to the verge 
of old age”—and what sort of a face, 
think ye, would his Lordship have 
put on and pulled in answer to the 
ailie? Ask George Cruikshanks. 

Lord Althorpe, we think it was, 
(bis Lordship assuredly is no long- 
er a boy,) who spoke of the “ puerile 
vanity of consistency!” Now, a 
greater than Lord Althorpe—plain 
William Wordsworth—has said, that 

“ The boy is father of the man. 

And I would wish my days to he 
Bound each to each by natural piety.” 
Thisis good poetry—good philosophy 
—but it seems bad politics. There, 
the consistent boy should beget an 
inconsistent father; or rather, the 
old boy should give the young one 
not only a long lecture, but a sound 
licking, for daring to fling in his face 
puerilities that he has long outgrown, 
a face once made of blushes, but now 
of brass—once bright as morn with 
“the liquid dew” of candour and 
consistency, now black as night with 
shifting shadows, through which 
break at times, struggling like drown- 
ed starlight, a few fitful gleams of 
truth “seen but by glimpses.” “ The 
times are out of joint,’ when a re- 
spectable dull man like Lord Al- 
thorpe on political apostacy attempts 

to be jocular. 

Mr Jeffrey is “in wit aman ;” and, 
in spite of Lord Althorpe’s sneer, 
would that he were likewise“ in sim- 
plicity a child ;” for, with all due de- 
ference to the House of Spencer, 
there is not one puerility—but there 
are many puerilities; and better 
even after your time to be’ an in- 
fant, than before it a dotard. Men 
of genius, and great talents, and 
integrity, like the Lord Advocate, 
cannot change their opinions at will 
—no, not in spite of their tongue and 
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their teeth; for their brain keeps 
them to its convictions, and so does 
their conscience. There is no need 
for us to tie his Lordship down to 
the opinions of the boldest, and 
brightest, and maturest period of a 
man’s life—that between his25thand 
his 55th year; for were he to strug- 
gle as madly as a bed-ridden lameter 
to leave a house on fire, to get free 
from the thousand invisible bends 
of thought and feeling that have been 
gathering about his heart and under- 
standing during all that long time, 
never, never, could he break away 
from their bondage. His party came 
into power—and they could not do 
without him in Scotland. To that, 
eminent situation he was called; for 
it was due to his character, and al- 
lotted to him by the voice of his 
country; nor could he, however re- 
luctant, decline the service and the 
honour. His acceptance was due— 
if to no other—to the friend of his 
brilliant prime—personal, philoso- 
and political—Lord Brougham. 

e must support the men and their 
measures. And that he does s0, is a 

roof, no doubt, that he has brought 

imself to see, or to think he sees, 
the Bill in a less disastrous light 
than, judging from all his opinions 
in the past, one would have believed 
possible ; but it is no proof (nor can 
this world, or this life afford one) 
that he has deserted the doctrines 
he espoused in his prime of youth, 
and was faithful to through his man- 
hood, “ even to the very time he did 
not bid me tell it.” 

But whatever the radical reformer 
may say to this, and even had the 
Lord Advocate thrown off his old 
opiniens and put on new—old opi- 
nions, allow us to say, are not like 
old clothes, the worse, but they are 
almost always the better for wear. 
So there lies his Lordship’s cast-off 
suit, if no longer fashionable, yet to 
our classical taste, which tries all 
things by an invariable standard, fit 
alike for Parliament or parlour, and 
more becomingly exhibiting the light 
but vigorous and elegant proportions 
of his person, (we speak both literal- 
ly and figuratively,) than that more 
gorgeous apparel, though frilled 
mayhap with lace, and formed of vel- 
vet, in which he attended the Lord 
Chancellor’s levee, and in which, one 
of these days, he will- probably be 
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attending the levee of the most gra- 
cious of all Whig-worshipped kings. 
Hundreds of thousands of persons, 
now reformers to the utmost extent 
of the bill, and indeed to any extent 
that the ministers might have chosen 
to go, went along with the anti-re- 
form or moderate reform opinions 
and ments of Mr Jeffrey during 
upwards of twenty years; and now, 
at Lord Brougham’s bidding and 
his, they have made—not a wheel— 
not a gradual Scotch reel—but a 
sharp turn-about on the heel, with 
one shout “ The Bill, the Bill!’ Now, 
weask these noisy persons, who have 
answered the arguments and set 
aside the opinions that, during these 
twenty or thirty years, usurped the 
seat of their understandings? Cer- 
tainly not the Lord Advocate; for 
though his speech on reform in Par- 
liament was a pleasant speech, and 
also not unphilosophical, it bore but 
lightly indeed on the Bill, and would 
have been every whit equally as 
suitable an eulogium on any or either 
of a hundred imaginable moderate 
reform bills. If it touched at all on 
“ Principles or Details,” it was with 
the touch of a feather. Indeed the 
best passage in it was little more 
than a rifaccimento of several —_ 
sages in old numbers of the Blue 
and Yellow, that had originally been 
indited for a different purpose, and 
it merely went to shew that as the 
whole framework of society was 
now wonderfully changed, and ex- 
panded by wealth and knowledge, so 
ought the constitution of govern- 
ment and the system of representa- 
tion. Sir John Walsh has some fine 
reflections on this part of the Lord 
Advocate’s speech—which his Lord- 
ship must himself admire, but which 
are far above the comprehension of 
ninety-nine in a hundred who are 
now blustering about the Bill. 
Another view of this subject, a 
very ingenious and striking view of 
it, was brought forward by the Lord 
Advocate. It is, perhaps, somewhat 
too abstract and philosophical in its 
nature, to be exactly adapted to the 
House of Commons, and would be 
better suited to a literary essay. His 
theory red to be, that we are 
now arriving at an epoch of great 
change, that one of those mighty 
crises which occur in the history of 
civilisation is at hand. Svociety, it is 
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declared, is now in a state of transi- 
tion, it has out-grown the institutions 
which were sufficient for its earlier 
days, it has wants and desires which 
are irrepressible, it is moving in a 
course which we may guide, but 
which we cannot arrest. We are 
supposed to be in a sort of chrysalis 
state, but undergoing that transfor- 
mation which is to supply us with 
new wings, to soar to a yet higher 
itch of prosperity and happiness. 
e whole of this —— may be 
true, and yet the Bill of Reform 
the worst possible, since the means 
adopted to facilitate the transition, 
may be far too violent and sudden. 
I object to the whole doctrine, if ap- 
lied to justify a Government in ef- 
ecting great and immediate changes 
in national institutions. I can only 
subscribe to it as a ground of gentle 
and gradual modification. It may be 
a curious speculation of moral philo- 
sophy in the closet, to trace this 
working of a new spirit in the human 
race, and to measure the chances of 
its fermentation, eventually produ- 
cing some great and novel benefits to 
mankind. But I contend that our 
faculties are too finite, and our ex- 
perience too limited, to allow of 
practically shaping our course upon 
confused perceptions of an occult 
moral influence. The statesman is 
not justified in steering his course on 
such metaphysical abstractions.—He 
must cling to certainties.—Who, for 
example, is to calculate whether this 
shock of conflicting principles in Eu- 
rope is to be succeeded by a new 
impulse of improvement, or whether 
it is to shake the whole social fabric, 
and throw us back into disorganiza- 
tion and anarchy? Sucha crisis may 
be at hand, but ifso, I have not philo- 
sophy enough to contemplate such a 
prospect without alarm; I am not 
sanguine enough to look at it with 
hope. History teaches us that these 
portentous periods, happily of rare 
occurrence, are, to those who live in 
them, periods of great suffering and 
calamity. Social order cannot take 
an entirely new form,without wreck- 
ing the happiness of a whole genera- 
tion in its fearful change. If, indeed, 
one of these great mortal convulsions 
is at hand, we cannot hope to avert 
its progress. It belongs to greater 
wisdom to foresee, to greater power 
to direct its terrible course.’ We all 
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hope for happiness beyond the grave, 
yet we recoil at the prospect of that 
dread change with instinctive hor- 
ror and avoidance. The night of re- 
volution may be succeeded by a 
bright aurora of prosperity and hap- 
piness, but it is beyond our ken, and 
robably it will never dawn to us. 
he very insufficiency of our facul- 
ties to calculate such stupendous re- 
sults, renders it our plain duty, our 
clear interest, to avert such trials, if 
they can be averted by prudence, by 
temper, by policy, or by courage.” 
But though the opinions sworn to 
for twenty or thirty years have been 
all flung aside, or forgotten, by the 
serviles who never understood them ; 
no change has taken place anywhere 
but in the jumble in their brains. 
The opinions, as we said, are as good 
as ever, and most of them—are ours. 
The truth is that an opinion—com- 
mon name of an idea—is a strange 
thing. Seemingly sometimes change- 
ful in its colours as the chameleon, 
it is yet all one as the unchanging 
blue of its native sky. Your eye is 
in fault—and there is blame too, per- 
haps, in your position. Nay, who 
knows but you squint, and are posi- 
tively in the jaundice ? Poor misera- 
ble crooked and yellow political‘opi- 
nion! You look at it capersilions . 
askance, and adunic, and the world 
wonders at the elevation of your 
eyebrows, the misdirection of your 
eyes, and the dilation of your nostrils. 
You kick it from you as it is lying 
inoffensively in your path, or trample 
it under your feet, as a weed or a 
worm. But “igneus est olli virtus et 
celestis origo ;” what you thought a 
crushed weed, springs upwards un- 
harmed from your heel “a bright con- 
summate flower” —what you thought 
awrithing worm, (and even if it were, 
oh! why did you tread on it?) was 
in truth a wing-folded bird, that up 
into the sun-light that shines not for 
such children of the dust as he who 
knew not its simple plumage, soars 
singing to Heaven’s gate, and disap- 
pearing therein, mingles its hymns 
with those of the immortal choir. 
But, to “ descend from these ima- 
ginative heights,” will the people 
who work the press, consider for a 
moment what they are doing, in 
heaping such loads of hardly-human 
abuse on the heads of all moderate 
reformers ? What worse are we than 
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tween the 1800 and 1830? Do you, 
gentlemen of the ink press, if not of 
the wine, look back with disgust and 
anger on all the past life of that dis- 
tinguished person ? Had he been cut 
short in his career before the Bill 
arose to yon ten the Bar, had his 
miserable soul, think ye! been for 
ever lost? And what! if the new- 
light hath not yet dawned upon Ma- 

a, and other frail sisters—nor on 

hristopher, and other frail brothers 
—remember that, “ Though many 
are called, few are chosen ;”’ and that 
my tergiversation is in the power 
of all men, to a few only belongs 
conversion. 

Praise ye then the Bill, the whole 
Bill—( Heaven forbid we should add, 
nothing but the Bill! )—and weaslust- 
ily shall abuse it with a correspond- 
ing deprecation. Let the ground- 
work of our article be—argument, 
and the mere ornaments, vitupera- 
tion; and we care not, then, what 
figure you make of us—nor we hope, 
in our hands, need you—though we 
should seem mutually to make 
mouths at one another, like a brace 
of Frankensteins designed by Mrs 
Shelly, and wrought in worsted by 
Miss Linwood. 

Say not that we are Satan repro- 
ving Sin. Compare our vilest abuse 
of the most blackguard even of the 
Billmen, with yours of many of the 
most respectable, and some of the 
most illustrious, of our Men-at-arms, 
and ours will absolutely appear pa< 
negyrical. Every man, young or old, 
that opened his mouth in the House 
against the measure, was, while on 
his legs at least, and generally ever 
since he sat down, in a the London 
newspapers, except two, a distin- 
guished idiot, a fool likely one day 
to be famous, or a knave worthy of 
being known across the most distant 
seas. This is surely de trop—an 
unseemly — of the ne quid ni- 
mis—and wil pe we trust, so sicken 
the country of all violent reformers, 
as to impel her to throw them from 
her stomach. 

Suppose we give you some in- 
stances of what we mean—not the 
first that come to hand—for these are 
shocking—but two or three of a 
slighter sort, where the abuse on 
their part, though gross, was not ins 
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tolerable. No. Even these are dis- 
sting—so, with avery few remarks, 
et us hasten to our en 
Mr Horace Twiss is a very respect- 
able man, and a man of very excel- 
lent abilities; and that is no high- 
flown eulogium, surely, on one who 
was once in office—not, indeed, un- 
der Lord Grey—but the Duke of 
Wellington. Well, then—Mr Horace 
Twiss, being of opinion that L.10 was 
too low a qualification for the elect- 
ive franchise among householders, 
Was so presumptuous as absolutely 
to rise up in the House, and, among 
other matters, to say so—not sparing 
to give calm utterance to what seems 
tous a self-evident truth, “ that a 
large portion of them must be men 
of narrow habits, scanty informa- 
tion, and strong prejudices—little 
shopkeepers, and small attorneys” 
—and others, of whom the author 
of Ecclesiasticus, he truly added, 
had no higher opinion, as_ public 
counsellors, than himself, who was 
not the son of Sirach. Now, such 
ean as think, in opposition to 
r Horace Twiss and the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, that little shopkeep- 
ers and small attorneys are, for the 
most part, men of wide habits, full 
information, and weak prejudices, 
ought assuredly to say so—but not 
with a loud voice, and “ visage all 
inflamed”’—neither should they have 
abused the ex-secretary like a gang 
of pickpockets. Why, the most im- 
portant point about the whole bill is 
the character of the L.10a-year house- 
holders—and if not a single syllable 
must be said in detraction from their 
high merits, why any debate? Pass 
the bill, and by vote by ballot—that 
we may all be mutes. 
Lord Wharncliffe had no disposi- 
tion to dishonour those classes of 
ersons who. pay L.10 rent for their 
ouses, but he found, on enquiry, 
that, in large towns, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, from which 
sixteen additional members are to be 
sent to a Reformed Parliament, there 
were few houses indeed under that 
rent. And if you add to the L.10 
householders in Mary-le-bone, Pan- 
cras, and other parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis, the same 
class of householders in the exten- 
sive villages of Greenwich and Wool- 
wich, you will have a constituency 
enormous beyond all calculation. 
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Are all men there likely, then, to be 
enlightened electors? and does the 
bill amount in many large districts to 
universal suffrage ? 

Sir John Walsh is not a man—is 
he ?—to be abused and sneered at— 
and what says he about the L.10 
householders, and others of their 
class ? Why, he says this—“ I admit, 
and admit with that pleasure with 
which I shall ever observe the real 
improvement of my country, that a 
great advance has been made of late 
years, in the acquirement of know- 
ledge, and in the mental cultivation 
of a considerable portion of those 
ranks. Among the opulent shop- 
keepers in London, among the re- 
spectable retail dealers in the provin- 
cial towns, among the superior class 
of yeomen and farmers, I have met 
very generally a degree of intelli- 
gence and information not merely 
confined to their own business, but 
embracing a more extensive range. 
I have observed a facility of language, 
and a propriety and correctness of 
thought, which denoted a consider- 
able share of education and refine- 
ment. If these persons really have 
a very eager desire to possess votes © 
for the return of members to Parlia- 
ment, I should certainly not be incli- 
ned to throw any obstacle in their 
way. But I contend that Ministers 
have, in their measure, exercised 
no discrimination. The qualification 
Ministers have adopted will have the 
effect of introducing, not the intelli- 
gent and educated portion of the mid- 
dle ranks alone, but a vast majority 
very differently endowed. I am sure 
that to no portion of the community 
would this measure be practically 
more unsatisfactory than to the va- 
luable part of the middle classes, 
who would be thus confounded with 
those so much their inferiors both in 
attainments, property, and station in 
society.” 

The Lord Advocate, to be sure, 
drew a picture of L.10 a-year house- 
hold life in great towns and cities, 
exhibiting something like the relics 
of the golden age. Alas! his lord- 


ship’s fancy was too poetical—and 
the records of the Sheriff-court in 
Glasgow, for example, and the sta- 
tistical enquiries of Mr Cleland, (see 
article on the French Revolution and 
Parliamentary Reform,) will con- 
vince him that he was dreaming of 
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an Utopia. Then, his lordship said, 
that such tenants would always be 
most happy to oblige their Jand- 
lords by voting with them in all cases 
where a legitimate influence lay with 
the landlords. Sir Robert Peel, in 
a few words, dispelled that delusion 
—in which his lordship seems to see, 
in this provision of the bill, increase 
of the power of the aristocracy. In 
times of political quiet perhaps it 
might be as he said; but how— 
now ? or during any similar storm ? 

But we are leaving the subject, we 
fear, a few inches; all we meant now 
to say was, that neither Mr Horace 
Twiss, nor any one else on his side 
of the House, said a syllable that was 
not true, about those said “ middle 
orders”—and that the savage worry 
in which he and others, who uttered 
the same truths, found themselves 
involved for weeks, was disgraceful 
even to the canine and canaille that 
waged it. Why, the Lord Advocate 
himself—a few years ago in the 
Edinburgh Review—wrote a severer 
truth of these “ same middle or- 
ders,” which in the House he so 
beautifully eulogized. “ It unfor- 
tunately happens, that this sound 
and pure body have more to hope 
from the favour of government than 
any other part of the nation. The 
higher class may, if they please, be 
independent-of its influence; the 
lower are almost below its direct ac- 
tion; upon the middling classes it 
acts with concentrated and unbroken 
force.” True or not, this opinion is 
not very reconcilable with his Lord- 
ship’s enthusiastic delight in his ten- 
pounders. They ought immediately 
to be discharged. 

But why do not the Ministers,who 
build their bill.on the character of 
the middle orders, as on a founda- 
tion, explain to us the virtues—and 
the vices, if indeed they have any—of 
that character ? Simply because they 
know nothing about it. “I confess,” 
says Sir John Walsh, “ it appears to 
me that they have the very loosest 


_ and most inaccurate ideas of those 


orders, for whom they profess so 
profound a respect. It is not won- 
derful, that, contemplating this divi- 
sion of society from the lofty emi- 
nence of their aristocratic elevation, 
many shades and gradations in it 
should have cnngel them, quite op 

lv 


parent to nearer observers. The 


berality of the great leaders of the 
Whigs has ever been of a peculiarly 
abstract and ‘speculative character, 
dealing much in generals, but little 
marked by any unusual affability or 
urbanity of demeanour, or by,any at- 
traction of social or friendly inter- 
course with lessdistinguished ranks.” 
Most true indeed ; and it is as cre- 
ditable to Sir John’s temper as to his 
talents, to be able to speak so mildly 
of this part of the universal Whig 
character. Even the very meanest- 
born among them are as proud of 
their birth as so many little loathsome 
lucifers. Or if not proud, worse— 
ashamed ; and they hang down their - 
heads before those who may acci- 
dentally have discovered that they 
were “ drab-delivered in a ditch,” or 
whelped in a kennel. But of the 
Whig-magnates of the land, the pride 
of person and of place, as well as of 
birth, is so monstrous, that some- 
times they seem, as they pass mere 
mortals by, like maniacs conceiting 
themselves to be each the angel Mi- 
chae]. Even the few men of high 
mental endowments they have ever 
had among them, held their heads ab- 
surdly high after this fashion ; and so 
likewise—if after no other—did the 
women. Charles Fox himself—kind- 
hearted as he was—and having in the 
article of birth so very little to be 
proud of—except about election- 
time, held aloof in hauteur from his 
greasy constituents—nor was there 
on earth one more ignorant of the 
common character and ordinary on- 
goings of middle or lower life than 
the Man of the People. Nor much 
knew of her fellow-creatures, out 
of her own high circle, the beau- 
teous and lovely Devonshire, al- 
though once she kissed a butcher. .- 
Eulogiums, then, from Whig lords 
and lordlings, come with a bad grace 
and a good guffaw, on the character 
of the “ middle orders.” They have 
not among them all the tenth-part of 
an idea of what is the meaning of 
these two words. Nor is their igno- 
rance without excuse; for besides the 
disadvantage of the seclusion of their 
own estate, they have this difficulty 
to encounter on coming to the con- 
sideration of the subject—that it is 
most various and complex—and in- 
cluding—which many others as well 
as they do not seem to be aware of 
many differences of character and 
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of condition, all absurdly slumped 
together into one undistinguishable 
mass of confusion—under the unde- 
finable terms—* middle orders.” 
Why, in some countries, it is said 
lamentingly, by philanthropists hope- 
less of revolution, that there are, 
alas! no middle orders—as in Spain. 
That is not altogether true; but we 
shall suppose it so, and what is the 
meaning of the sigh? Why, that 
there is a nobility and a mobility ; or 
say rather a few thousand tyrantsand 
a good many million slaves, with no 
“middle-order” between, no freemen. 
But the Bill is about Britain, and in 
Britain—in this sense—there is assur- 
edly a mighty “ middle order.” As 
that most poetical of all political eco- 
nomists, James Ramsay MacCulloch, 
vaccinated the Stot, says of the gra- 
dation of rich and poor soils, in his 
illustration of the Andersonian doc- 
, trine of rent, that they run into each 
other “ like the colours of the rain- 
bow,” so may we say, that in our fa- 
voured land thus blends into one Iris- 
like arch, of which King and Consti- 
tution are the key-stones—all classes 
of the nation. True, that this is buta 
simile—and that our population is 
not absolutely a rainbow. But the 
simile suffices for illustration of a 
great political truth. Attend now 
to this, we beseech you ;—between 
the aristocracy, itself gorgeous with 
various colours, and the democracy, 
not without its lights and shadows 
too, there lies outspread at this 
moment before our eyes such an- 
other living landscape as makes our 
hearts burn within us, and glory in 
being British-born. “ These”—sa 
we exultingly—* these are the mid- 
dle orders—let them elect their own 
representatives—and, ‘ come against 
her all the world in arms,’ no fears 
have we for the Isle of the Free !” 
Butstone-blind, or, which is worse, 
for utter gloom is not so dangerous 
as imperfect glimmer, rather pur- 
blind must those ministers be, who, 
looking in vain from the distant alti- 
tude of their own station, through a 
glass that, even to clear eyes, would 
shew objects distortedly as well as 
dimly—and in case of a not unlikely 
blunder by the unscientific, perhaps 
upside down—think they see the 
lorious middle orders of England 
n—the L.10 householders !—and be- 
lieve that the great interests of such 
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a mighty, multiform, multifarious, 
and multitudinous society as ours 
can be wisely consulted, and hap- 
pily promoted, and sacredly guarded 

y one arbitrarily-drawn line, which, 
as it sweeps along, cuts off in a thou- 
sand places the very best of those 
whom it was intended to include, 
and in as many places includes as 
many persons whom it was intended 
to cut off! 

And this brings us to say a few 
words on one argument, (argument !) 
of most illustrious silliness, used by 
the weakest of the violent reform- 
ers, in proof of the bill being a good 
and safe bill (which all but the weak- 
est of the violent reformers know 
it is not) for the aristocracy of the 
land. It must be so—one frequent- 
ly hears the feebles fiizz—“ because 
all the most enlightened of the no- 
bility are eager for the bill.” And 
who are all the most enlightened of 
the nobility? Why, they whoare eager 
for the bill—and because they are 
eager for the bill. A very simple 
and compendious process itis, where- 
by to settle a somewhat difficult 

olitical question, to assume that a 
ord is enlightened because he seems 
to admire a particular plan of Parlia- 
mentary reform ; and then to assume 
that that particular plan of Parliament- 
ary reform must therefore be most 
admirable—although, perhaps, the 
very lord, who is now lost in admi- 
ration thereof, a few months before, 
would, had he dreamed of its exist- 
ence, have shuddered at it as a mon- 
strum horrendum, informe, ingens, cut 
lumen ademptum, and for a dozen 
years before had been shouting, or 
rather squeaking for another bill, no 
more like it thanan albino to a blacka- 
moor. If this be not reasoning in a 
circle, then never saw we a turnspit 
in a wheel, nor in a cage a squirrel. 

Sir John Walsh looks on this folly 
with the eye of a political philoso- 
pher. “If,” says he, “we could find 
an adequate guarantee for the secu- 
rity of the constitution, in the great 

ersonal stake which the ministers, as 
individuals, have in its preservation, 
there can be no doubt that we might 
safely dismiss all anxiety upon the 
subject. The list of the cabinet is 
peculiarly and loftily aristocratic. 
Of fourteen members who compose 
it, ten fre in the House of Lords. 
Of the four who are in the House of 
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Commons, one is the ern en 
of a wealthy and distinguished peer- 
age, one an Irish peer, and one a 
baronet of very ancient family, and 
very extensive landed property. Nor 
do the other members of govern- 
ment present a less dignified cata- 
logue of noble names. Every con- 
solation which these circumstances 
can afford us, the ‘certainty that, if 
they do not misconceive the con- 
sequences of their own measures, 
they will pay a fearful penalty for 
their error, we possess in a supreme 
degree. But we must take this com- 
fort with some qualifications.” 

We must indeed. For, set aside 
the Canning party—whose reputa- 
tion for ability is higher than for any 
thing else—and who do not appear 
to have had or to have much to say 
(interpret that as you will) on these 
measures—is not this not heaven- 
born but high-born ministry, as Sir 
John Walsh says, “totally inexpe- 
rienced and untried in the manage- 
ment of state affairs?’ Only think 
of the Budget! The same gentle- 
man finely and truly says—“ the qua- 
lities of mind, the habits, the des- 
cription of talent, requisite to form 
a brilliant réle in the ranks of an 
opposition, are very distinct from 
those necessary to a statesman ad- 
ministering the affairs of a great 
nation. There is a certain tact of 
government wholly different from 
the art of attack in debate. The 
present ministers have had no op- 
portunity of acquiring this by the 
education of office, and they have 
not yet shewn among them that na- 
tive genius which would enable them 
to dispense with previous training. 
We have not, therefore, in addition 
to the assurance which their own 
state affords us, that confidence 
which in times of difficulty and 
danger we feel in seeing the powers 
of government wielded by hands of 
known and practised skill, directed 
by heads of true and experienced 
ability. There is often so much of 
recklessness and temerity in those 
born to greatadvantages and fortune, 
that I should much doubt whether 
in fact prudence would be most ge- 
nerally found in its possessors.” No- 
thing can be more admirable; and 
suppose, then, that millions are as- 
tonished at what seems to them the 


dangerous audacity of reform, can 
their fears be allayed by any con- 
sideration of the hopes of a set of 
men who, though they have indeed 
much to lose in revolution, have 
neither been gifted by nature with 
any uncommon sagacity or foresight, 
nor instructed by experience in that 
high world-wisdom, without which 
statesmen must not think to lay even 
the hands of healing on the magnifi- 
cent fabric of our constitution, even 
though it should seem to exhibit 
some few slight symptoms of time- 
worn decay. 

But granting that each “ Order” 
knows best its own interests—and 
— speaking we should never 

ream of denying it—though as little 
will any rational mind deny that at 
times the judgment of each “ order” 
is dismally darkened—we have not 

et been able to bring ourselves to 
Kelieve that the majority of those 
persons belonging to my Lord Grey’s 
* order,” who are as devoted as he 
to the preservation of its privileges, 
agree with him in seeing security to 
them in this all-providing Bill. We 
believe that the great majority of his 
* order” see in it alarming perils— 
and that hundreds as wise and as 
firm as he, in awe of the disastrous 
signs of great change now lowering 
on the horizon, fear that they who 
are now sowing the wind will reap 
the whirlwind. 

Again—is this “ order” alone, of all 
enlightened orders, the best judge of 
its own well-being? Is it wiser than— 
the church? The Church has declared 
its sense of the “scope and tendency” 
of this Reform—that it is fraught with 
theseedsof ruin. But Cambridgeand 
Oxford are dim, dark places, that lie 
out of the day! Owl-eyed, moping 
monks alone haunt their cloisters. 
The universities are sacred_to igno- 
rance and superstition—the heads of - 
colleges, in the march of intellect, be- 
hind the tails of pot-houses, and the 
bodies of mechanics’ institutions, who 
lead the van of the age. Such is the 
insolent slang of the worthless le- 
gions of libellers and liars that, 
among the provisions of their darling 
Bill, ~~ foresee, as they think, the 
overthrow of our church-establish- 
ment—of that “ Church-of-England- 
ism,” as it was christened by an old 
heathen, who, in his delirious dotage, 
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has been long babbling at the head 
of the worse than rabble-rout, the 
radical ring of Reform. 

But much more might be said, with 
effect, on the folly of attributing all 
the wisdom resident in their “order” 


to the Seven Wise Men. On getting 
into office, the Ministers unasked— 
at least we do not remember that 
any body asked them—volunteered 
three pledges, Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform. The Lord Advocate, in 
one of his electioneering speeches, 
called them banners—and also stars, 
Retrenchment is a queer star, some- 
thing like a farthing candle ; the star 
of Reform about as big and bright as 
an oil-lamp before the use of gas— 
that of Peace, no doubt, isrespectable, 
and though not much of an original, 
may pass in a crowd. As to banners, 
the only one that had any beauty in 
the eyes of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was, as he thought, the 
tricolor; whereas it turned out to be 
but a fancy-flag of some Spittalfields 
weavers. Retrenchment, it turned 
out, had been carried to its utmost 
by the Wellington Ministry ; and these 
Whigs, less scrubby than they were 
esteemed by themselves and others, 
forthwith added to the Army and 
Navy Estimates, and refused to adopt 
the recommendations of that very 
committee for retrenchment of the Ci- 
vil List, whose appointment had been 
the cause of their accession to power. 
As to peace, they illustrated the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by a system 
of interference as various as unlucky; 
and an armament was on the very 
point of re | dispatched by them to 
the Scheldt. We refer those who are 
not familiar with the Greatest Blun- 
der of the Age, to an article in this 
number of Maga on their Budget. 
There they stood on the brink of 
being—over which they were about 
to be blown by the breath of a na- 
tion’s ridicule. Their brazen coun- 
tenances seemed scorn-proof; but 
their feeble bodies were staggering 
under the burden of derision. In 
this pitiable predicament, they clung 
for life to—the Bill. “ In this very 


critical position,’ says Sir John 
Walsh, “ they had no power to de- 
lay the Question of Reform, until 
they could procure for themselves 
and for the House the necessary re- 
turns and information; they liad no 
choice between retirement, or pro- 
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ceeding to legislate upon this vital 
question, with the glimmering and 
uncertain lights of former documents, 
and extracted from the cobwebs 
of official Bureaux. We can make 
every allowance for the difficulties 
of their situation; but it was not less 
a matter of regret for the country, 
that a subject, involving its national 
existence, should not have had the 
good fortune to be brought forward 
by an Administration strong enough 
to be gentle, cautious, and deliberate. 
We are not reassured on entering 
this dangerous path, because we must 
tread it in the dark, and follow lead- 
ers who advance with the reeling, 
yet hurried steps of desperate weak- 
ness.” As for Lord Durham, he may 
very easily be a wiser man than he 
was when he framed the plan of Re- 
form that fell under the castigation 
of the Edinburgh Review; but the 
plan itself being paper, does not im- 
prove in wisdom by age, nor like a 
winter pear, by lying on the floor of 
a garret. It is the same crude plan it 
was, when by the Lord Advocate 
“with spattering noise rejected ;” 
yet now with avidity is it swallowed 
piecemeal by all the Ministers. What- 
ever fruit it be, it is not worth a 
plum—a green gage it certainly is 
not—nor yet a Magnum-bonum— 
nor should we be surprised were the 
Premier himself yet to choke on the 
stone. The Bill, at least, is not 
Brougham’s Bill. But Brougham’s 
Bill, was to be the delight of gods 
and men, children and old women ; 
and how then happens it that a Bill, 
which is not only not Brougham’s 
Bill, but a Bill which some ten years 
ago had his contempt and derision, 
should now be the Bill of all Bills, 
and pregnant with salvation? So 
much at present—and no more—for 
the embodied wisdom of the “ Or- 
der.” 

Is this, then, an aristocratical or a 
democratical Bill ? And whatever it 
really be, what do ministers think it ? 

Let us hear the well-weighed and 
impartial opinion of Sir John Walsh, 
a man esteemed by all respectable 
parties, and allowed by them to be 
one of the most enlightened men of 
the age. His opinion may be thus 
stated partly in his words, and partly 
in our own :— 

The first decided accession to the 
democratic influence is—the propo- 
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sed destruction of fifty-eight or sixty 
members. The 168 seats which it is 
proposed to disfranchise, are filled 
by a class of members eminently at- 
tached to all the existing institutions 
of the country. And one of the best 
arguments in favour of close bo- 
roughs, he wisely says, in contradic- 
tion to the follies we have quoted 
above, is, that they afford a field, a 
noble one, for the fair play of intel- 
lect; and that a private gentleman 
has, through them, an opening to de- 
clare his honest convictions, without 
subserviency to the dictation of one 
peer, or of twenty thousand opera- 
tives. But be this as it may, the 
men who have filled the seats about 
to be disfranchised, have always been 
accused by their opponents of be- 
longing to the conservatives. Well 
then, since 168 are to be taken away, 
and 108 or 110 added, there is a re- 
duction of about a tenth of the whole 
House, and it is accomplished by a 
deduction to the whole amount of the 
difference, from the number of those 
members, who, whether in the mi- 
nisterial or opposition sides, are, from 
their class and the tenure of their 
seats, likely.to unite in defending the 
great institutions of the country. 
The next accession to the demo- 
cratic weight, in his opinion, arises 
from leaving so many flourishing 
towns of the second class with only 
one member, and adding only one 
member to several great manufactu- 
ring towns. He remarks, that that 
sort of compromise which now takes 
place very generally throughout the 
kingdom, between- the influence of 
the upper classes resident in coun- 
try towns, and the numerical majo- 
rity of the lower—ending, for the 
most part, in each returning a mem- 
ber whose opinions assimilate to their 
own, is an arrangement which will 
be no longer practicable under the 
new Bill. For with but one mem- 
ber—in these all party spirit will be 
more violent, and there will be a 
struggle everywhere between what 
he calls, observingly, the aristocracy 
and democracy of the middle or- 
ders ; and in the sixty-four boroughs 
which could, under the new arrange- 
ment, return one member only, a 
great preponderance would be given 
to the spirit of pure democracy. 
The next element of democracy, 
pointed out by this calm and acute 
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observer, is the transfer of the fran- 
chise to the large towns, chiefly ma- 
nufacturing, in England, and to the 
great suburbs of London, in all 44 ; 
(recollect the statement respecting 
those suburbs we gave a few pages 
back from Lord Wharncliffe, and 
which we see confirmed by that un- 
confirmed paper-voter the Courier, 
whose affection for L.10 household- 
ers doth fluctuate to and fro like the 
soap-suddy waves in a wash-hand 
basin,) in Scotland and Ireland 14 
more; all these returned by electors, 
voting according to the very low rate 
of qualification fixed on, (whether it 
is to be adhered to or not, the Lord 
Advocate, in his late letter, sayeth 
not, because heknoweth not, although 
in a postscript, always the most im- 
portant part of a letter to or froma 
lady, he tells the Pensive Public that 
circumstances had occurred, since he 
concluded the main body of his epis- 
tle, to confirm him in the belief that 
no alteration is to be made—or, as we 
should say in his ignorance on the 
only point on which the Pensive Pub- 
lic required any elucidation of his 
bill,) and you get another tenth of 
the House added to the democra- 
tic scale, or elected by voters on 
whom ne aristocratic or permanent 
influence of any kind can be suppo- 
sed to exist. Add to all this the throw- 
ing open the right of voting, from the 
corporations to the L.10 household- 
ers, in towns like Bath, Bury St Ed- 
monds, &c., which is of course an- 
other transfer of power to the demo- 
cracy, exactly equivalent to that of a 
close borough to a large town—and 
in counties the weight—not inconsi- 
derable—thrown into the popular 
scale by copyholders and leasehold- 
ers ; and who, after examining and 
enumerating all these additions to the 
democratic influence in the state, 
direct or indirect, will not agree with 
Sir John Walsh, that the change in 
our Government is even more vast 
and comprehensive than at first view 
we should have been led to sup- 
pose ? 

Why—the Lord Advocate himself— . 
the man of the people—never dream- 
ed, in his fairest visions of reform, 
of any such victory as this won by 
his democratic constituents. “ The 
first article in a wise plan of reform- 
ation, would be, in our opinion, the 
immediate addition of twenty mem- 
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bers to the House of Commons, to 
be chosen by the most opulent and 
populous of the communities which 
are at present without representa- 
tion.” —(Edinburgh Review, Novem- 
ber 1820.)—Nor think, he said, that 
though, in point of mere numbers, this 
is but an inconsiderable addition— 
that there are not other circumstances 
in these cases more im t than 


. numbers. For he adds well, “ twenty 


members of popular talents and cha- 
racter, representing the most popu- 
lous districts in England, and depend- 
ing for their seats on popular favour, 
would greatly strengthen the demo- 
cratical principles in the House of 
Commons,” and yet his me: tells 
us—not with a grave, but a bright 
face—that ’tis an aristocratical Bill! 
So much for the present for the de- 
mocratical features of this Bill—now 
for the aristocratical—as painted by 
the unexaggerating pencil of Sir John 
Walsh. 

First, on the line of disfranchise- 
ment which it has adopted with refe- 
rence to the population and size of 
towns, there may, perhaps, be said 
to be rather a reservation of some 
portion of the existing influence of 
the Aristocracy, than any addition to 
it. It can only, he remarks, add to 
it, in a few cases, where a numerous 
body of non-resident freemen are 
exchanged fora smallerand more ma- 
nageable set of L.10 householders. 
Now, a large number of the boroughs 
will consist of towns containing— 
say—three hundred L.10 household- 
ers—or made up to that number by 
the neighbouring parishes. For the 
character of such boroughs, see pas- 
sim Articles on Reform in the Edin- 
burgh Review. They are—as all the 
world knows—open to all sorts of 
illegitimate influence ; and, we may 
assert, throughout them all a vast in- 
crease of bribery and corruption. In 
them, would not the Aristocracy seek 
to establish or confirm their influence? 
And are Whig-reformers enamoured 
~~ are not) of such disputes and 

isturbances as those of Newark, 
Shaftesbury, and Stamford? But by 
what influence would such boroughs 
be swayed ? That of wealth and high 
hereditary station. What would - 
the consequence ? Nay—you do not 
ask—for you know—Precarious 
= in the hands of the richest and 

ghest of the Peerage, or the greatest 
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Commoners—the general adoption 
of means to maintain it, which must 
always be revolting and unpopular, 
and which could not fail to weaken 
the Aristocracy far more than any 
power so acquired could strengthen 
them, by exciting against them fierce 
and permanent feelings of hostility 
=the the lower orders of the peo- 
e. 
But what will be the tendency 
of the additions to the county re- 
presentation, or the divisions of 
the counties into districts? Surely 
those features are sufficiently aristo- 
eratical. Sir John Walsh acknow- 
ledges they are—but then too aris- 
tocratical to win his admiration. The 
divisions of the counties into districts 
will, he thinks, add to the local in- 
fluence of great estates. Do they 
need it? No. The large and remote 
counties are, it is well known, the 
strongholds of the great landed pro- 
prietors. Whereas, in the small 
counties, estates are more divided, 
and overpowering influence less 
known. “ I acknowledge then,” says 
he, “ that it is an aristocratic, and a 
highly aristocratic measure. All that 
it does not give to pure Democracy, 
it dispeses of in favour of the highest 
and richest of the Peerage and lJand- 
ed proprietors. The intermediate 
ground is entirely swept away.” 
These are large views—and no 
doubt they require illustration and 
confirmation, which Sir John Walsh 
has not been able to give them within 
the limits of a pamphlet. We hope 
that the evil will not prove so wide 
as he fears; for then, what will bea 
Reformed Parliament? The most 
independent, and perhaps the most 
enlightened portion of the British 
people—the less distinguished gentry 
—will seldom sit there; for the old 
straight avenues will be shut up— 
and felled “ their old contemporary 
trees.” To get seats, men must can- 
vass large provincial towns, a pretty 
and pleasant pastime we nt saya A 
cheap but nasty—and in which will 
best succeed the rabble-rousing De- 
magogue witha a red tongue, fiery 
face, and inflamed liver, or the rab- 
ble-buying Nabob with a long yellow 
— sallow face, and no liver at all. 
© much for the large provincial 
towns—and who will rule the coun- 
ties? Sir John Walsh thinks—those 
who are “ strong in the possession of 
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the highest rank, of great and he- 
reditary landed estates, advantages 
in short, to which men must be born, 
and which the exertions of a life, 
however meritorious, however suc- 
cessful, could never attain.” Such, 
when the new system has settled, 
will, he thinks, be the inevitable is- 
sues; and so do we—but, we add, 
subject still to confusion, disturb- 
ance, and occasional reversal. 

Between the democratical and the 
aristocratic powers to be created by 
the Bill, what shall maintain the ba- 
lance? The private gentry of Eng- 
land are extinguished. They have not 
been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting—for centuries have 
they been a race of patriots—but 
they are excluded from the grand 
national council. And lo! smiling 
graciously or loftily on the one side, 
the Patricians—and on the other, 
scornfully and grimly, the Plebeians. 
The one what-do-ye-call-it full of 
Dukes, Earls, and Lerds, kicks the 
beam—the contents fly first up, heads 
over heels, in the face of heaven, and 
then fall down, in one convulsive 
sprawl, on the bosom of earth. The 
other what-do-we-call-it, “heaped u 
full measure, andrunning over” wit 
Plebeians, sits like a stone on a rock 
—the Democracy yells ¢a ira—and 
there is—a Republic. And a very 
good form of government, too, it is to 
those who like it, but sadly addict- 
ed to sudden change into a military 
and murderous despotism ? 

But it has been most truly said 
that now “ the fanaticism of demo- 
cracy is in its full tide of life and 
vigour.” The lower classes in this 
country—and too many of the mid- 
die—are more than dissatisfied and 
discontented with the existing order 
of things, both in government and in 
society—they hate them with a per- 
fect hatred. Never at any other 
time—spite of all the pretended im- 

rovement of the people in know- 
edge—were they so ignorant of the 
real sources of the permanent bless- 
ings they, as Britons, enjoy, and of 
the real causes of those not unfre- 
quent hardships under which they 
suffer. Let us not scruple to say 
that they have shewn themselves too 
often, within these two or three 
years, as blind as brutal, as deaf as 
dangerous; and that their power 
now is the power of an irrational and 


ferocious giant, They are for taking _ 
things into their own hands, They — 
must have their own House of Com- 
mons ; and as for the House of Lords, 
why the Times, who alternately 
threatens and truckles to the mon- 
-_ ery _ us, that if the Peers 
shewed any hesitation about passi 
the Bill, it would be rescued an 
their delay by a process as summary 
asirresistible. Why mince the matter ? 
—the populace would put a period 
to the peerage. Do you doubt? Then 
think of the Press. One of that 
poneeee Spectator—smiles at us 
or saying that the Press will returna 
vast number of members to a “ Re- 
formed Parliament.” We understand 
his smile—it is one of the most in- 
tense internal satisfaction. Were 
there more Magas—more Standards 
—more spirit—union—resolution— 
among the Tories—we had almost 
said more plague, pestilence, and fa- 
mine, battle, murder, and sudden 
death, to scatter amongst the Whigs 
and Radicals—we might yet save the 
constitution. 

Oh! hood-winked the great goggle- 
eyes that will not see what is in pre- 
paration with the populace for the 

eople! and with the people for the 
ing. : 

But we conclude with asking the 
Ministry one single question. What 
if their Bill prove indeed to be an 
Aristocratical Bill? Why a Wild 
Beast will tear them into pieces. And 
in tearing them into pieces, that 
Wild Beast will not only be obeying 
the instincts of his nature, but in that 
obedience be likewise acting in strict 
accordance with the dictates of rea- 
sonand justice. For the mob believes 
—is allowed—has been taught to be- 
lieve the Bill to be, in its principles 
and its details, democratic ;—and who 
will deny that nature, education, 
time, and opportunity, all unite to 
make him of principles and details 
the best of all judges ?—Democratic 
it is to his heart’s no longer insatiable 
desires—and see ye not how he hob- 
bles—hear ye not how he howls—in 
long privation impatient of proven- 
der, and proving that the Mostodon- 
ton is neither a fabled nor an obso- 
lete monster ? 

The Ministry will have something 
else to carry—by and by—besides 
the Bill. But the nation—we sus- 
pect — has no great trust in the 


- 
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strength of its back and shoulders. 
In the midst of all this democratical 
delirium, they are not popular. No- 
body shouts their names—the very 
mobs seem ignorant of their exist- 
ence. The cry is still—the King— 
the Bill! But the men of the Three 
patriotic Pledges and the one blun- 
dering Budget are with the popu- 
lace “ strictly anonymous ;” and the 
foolish Ministers are merged in their 
wicked measure. Soon will they 
have to stand a terrible trial. Fora 
strong and stern party, determined 
on the most radical changes ia all 
institutions, though now, for the fur- 
therance of their own schemes, they 
are with the Ministers, will, by and 
by, be against them with a republican 
and implacable enmity; while the 
Conservative Party, still strong in 
numbers, in a common creed, and in 
their devotion to the cause of free- 
dom and their cotintry, will fall upon 
them flying in discomfiture from the 
demagogues. Mercenaries at best— 
the Mercenaries of a Faction—they 
will fly—or fall between two fires— 
poured upon them from the foes as 
well as friends of the Constitution. 
That will be a Final Settlement—but 
the Bill is not one—if you think so, 
go read the Examiner. You will 

nd no shilly-shallying in his straight- 
forward and vigorous columns. If 
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he had believed the Bill to be aris- 
tocratical, he would have torn it into 


shreds and patches. But he sees in 
it—not an end—but a beginning; 
and his eyes are piercers. Till now 
he never hesitated to scatter his 
scorn over the Whigs. Even now 
he is but barely civil; nor will his 
courtesies continue one moment 
longer after they begin to shew a 
returning anxiety for their “ Order.” 
By an entire abandonment of the in- 
terests of their own class—that is, in 
the light in which they have con- 
sidered them all their lives long, up 
to the period of this blessed Bill— 
can they hope to possess the favour 
of that formidable section, of which 
his talents—and we scruple not to 
add—in our rooted enmity to his 
rinciples—his political integrity— 
or though pernicious, he is honest 
—have made him—as far as the 
Press is at work for revolution—the 
Leader ? 

By way, then, of L’Envoy, let us 
say or sing—that if the Mob smells 
deceit and delusion in this Bill of 
yours, and finds that he has been 
cheated, we would not stand in your 
shoes—O Ministers !—for a trifle; 
for the shoes will be all that is left 
of you—and your rumps will be in 
a worse predicament than ever a 
Rump-Parliament, 
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THE LATE ELECTIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Dear Norra, 

Tae decree has gone forth, and 
been executed—that advice which 
a peer of the realm, in his place in 
Parliament, told the King’s Ministers 
could only be given to the Sovereign 
by men with fhe heads of fools, or 
the hearts of traitors, has been given, 
and acted upon; and the people, 
under the influence of universal and 
frantic excitement, have rushed for- 
ward to undo themselves. Unwill- 
ing as I am to give way to forebod- 
ings of gloom and disaster, knowing 
that cheerful exertion better becomes 
a man who is anxious to do effectual 
service in a good cause; yet, when 
I reflect upon the events of the last 
four weeks—when I see how all the 
ties of sense and feeling, which bound 
men to one another in reiation to 
public affairs, and which have so long 
given strength, and dignity, and soli- 
dity to the British empire, have been 
torn asunder in order that that may 
be done, which when done, must for 
ever prevent these ties from being 
reunited—when I reflect upon these 
things, 1am oppressed with no dis- 
honourable melancholy, and, with a 
heart struggling with its own heavi- 
ness, sit down to communicate my 
thoughts upon what has so recently 
taken place before our eyes. 

And first—there is a mystery in 
the matter which has not yet been 
fathomed, and we have yet to disco- 
ver the hidden source of the general 
and active revolt which has taken 
place against all the principles and 
feelings which have heretofore ap- 
peared to actuate the great body of 
the English yeomanry. The English 
elections are now over, all but one— 
the = and valiant struggle in 
Northampton—and from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, from 
Cornwall to Cumberland, and in no 
places more conspicuously than in 
these extremes themselves, a simul- 
taneous burst of disloyalty has taken 
ss to old friends, old feelings, and 
1ereditary attachments; while rea- 
sonable gratitude for long services, 
both in public and in private, both 

eneral and local, seems to be utter- 
y erased from the hearts of men, 
where one would have thought it was 
fixed as safely and as certainly as the 
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love of their wives and children. 
Shall it be said that all this is in con- 
sequence of the conviction of their 
understanding, that the changes pro- 
— to be effected by the Reform 
ill ought to be effected? Ridicu- 
lous! The yeomanry, who have come 
forward with such vivacity in favour 
of the Reform Bill, know no more of 
its provisions than they do of the 
Koran. Ihave myself been among 
them, and talked with them as they 
flocked from village and hamlet to 
range themselves under the banner 
which they and their fathers before 
them had, up to this time, always o 
posed ; and when I spoke of certain 
changes | oa to be made by the 
Reform Bill, without mentioning that 
they formed a part of the measure 
for which they were so clamorous, 
the mention of such changes was re- 
ceived with indignation, and they 
were ready to have signed a petition 
against them. That every weaver 
occupying a house for which he paid, 
or promised, a rent of ten pounds a- 
year, with no more property in the 
country than his loom and the clothes 
upon his back, should have as much 
privilege in returning representatives 
as they whose families, for genera- 
tions past, had dwelt upon their own 
land, seemed to them monstrous; yet 
still they would go forward and vote 
for “the King and Reform.” That 
a contracted view of the duty impo- 
sed upon them by their personal 
loyalty to the sovereign, has greatly 
influenced the English yeomanry in 
the jate election, admits of no doubt; 
and that it was cunningly taken ad- 
vantage of by the revolutionary lead- 
ers, was from the first apparent; but 
even this, powerfully influential as it 
was—and none but those who saw 
some of the election scenes in Eng- 
land, can well imagine the force and 
enthusiasm derived from the notion, 
that the will of the King and the Re- 
form Bill were identical—even this 
is hardly sufficient to account for the 
headlong infatuation which bore 
down every consideration that might 
have been expected to affect the 
hearts and minds of Englishmen. 
Shall we believe, according to the 
mean and disgusting flattery of the 
popular candi oe upon the hust- 
U 
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ings, that the “ diffusion of intelli- 
gence” has wrought thisgreat change, 
and made men cast aside the old 
mooring chains of hereditary feelin 
and affection, as the antiquated an 
rusty bonds of prejudice? Intelli- 
! alas! for such pitiable vanity 
—such gross delusion—such wretch- 
ed folly, “ pranked in reason’s garb.” 
fers enon who that has — 
e empty prate—the noisy nothin 
—the ad. ideas stolen from the 
worst newspapers, repeated in the 
barrenest commonplace of lan e, 
which these talkers about “ intelli- 
ce” constantly put forth, without 
at his stomach a something 
extremely resembling sea-sickness, 


at the bare recollection of a thing so 


nauseous? Well might the bard who 
sung of the spleen, be reminded of 
that disgusting class of creatures, 
whose ry smatterings of know- 
ledge, u an enormous 
tide of vanity ay impertinence, 
leads them to chatter about intelli- 

the proper spirit of which they 

ne capacity for feeling, 


“ Witlings—brisk fools, curst with half 


sense 
That stimulates their impotence.” 


No—the part which the electors of 

d have taken with regard to 
the Reform Bill, is the result of ig- 
norance—ignorance of the Bill itself 
—ignorance of the effects which it 
is calculated to produce upon the 
frame of society, both social and po- 
litical—and above all, ignorance of 
the real character of the men who 
have advised the measure, and of the 
circumstances under which it was 
advised. 


“ How piteous, then, that there should 
be such dearth 

Of knowledge ; that whole myriads should 
unite 

To work against themselves such fell 
despite— 

Should come in frenzy, and in drunken 
mirth, 

Impatient to put out the only light 

Of liberty that yet remains on earth !” 


Never, indeed, was the real liberty 
of England in more jeopardy, for 
real civil liberty is to be found in the 

rmanent and protecting power of 

w, and the change which the mad- 
ness of the time rages after, is one 
which must, of necessity, destroy the 
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stability of every institution, unless 
it be expected to revolutionize hu- 
man nature as well as the British 
constitution, and to make the breath 
of popular feeling as regular and 
steady as the trade winds. 
Ignorance has been, | maintain, at 
the root of all the revolutionary hub- 
bub, under the influence of which a 
Parliament has been elected, which 
it is frightful to behold, for it has not 
been elected to deliberate for the 
people, but to do their will—a will 
which some will repent of, and al- 
mostall will change before six months 
are gone. By what various channels, 
in what way, and to what extent, 
this ignorance has been wrought 
upon, so as to produce so violent 
and so universal an impression upon 
the people, is, as 1 have said, a diffi- 
culty which has yet to be cleared up; 
but added to all other grounds of 
alarm upon the present occasion, 
there is this, that a power is at work 
producing tremendous effects, the 
operation of which is probably not 
guarded against, only because it is 
not seen nor understood. It would 
be needless and foolish to deny, that 
at this moment a democratical frenzy 
ervades and possesses the nation, 
rom whatever source it may have 
sprung.—The seas which divide us 
from the continent, and have pre- 
served us from the dreadful en- 
croachment of foreign enemies, have 
not been sufficient to guard us from 
the contagion of that political fever 
which rages there, laying prostrate 
national welfare and social happi- 
ness, amid a wild uproar of sense- 
less hollow vapouring about liberty 
and the tricolor. By whatever means 
the infection has been communi- 
cated, we certainly have caught 
it:—the poison rushes through the 
veins of the country, producing like 
effects of vast and intemperate folly ; 
and it is only in the providence of 
God to say where it shall have an 
end, and what shall bring back the 
hearts and minds of this people to a 
healthful ‘state, if, indeed, that can 
be hoped at all, without a fearful 
interval of scourging and suffering. 
Although there is so much diffi- 
culty in assigning a cause adequate 
to the effect which has been produced 
upon the yeomanry of England in 
warping their better feelings, and 
imbuing them with a taste for revo- 
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lution, yet some of the things which 
have contributed to this state of 
mind lie upon the surface, and these 
Ishall briefly notice. The most im- 
portant has been the unremitting ex- 
ertion of the newspaper press, which, 
with but very few exceptions, has 
been devoted to the promotion of 
revolutionary principles, At the 
present crisis, nine-tenths of the 
newspapers read by the people la- 
bour daily or weekly to inflame and 
mislead the minds of their readers, 
by every species of fraudful and ex- 
aggerated statement which consider- 
able skill and habitual perseverance 
in lying can suggest. It is no wen- 
der that this should have produced 
a very powerful effect upon a peaple 
who are almost all, more or less, 
readers of newspapers. Even those 
who do not read are impressed by 
others who do, and every village ale- 
house where a newspaper is taken in, 
-becomes a fountain of dangerous and 
revolutionary principles, which find 
their way into the house of eve 
farmer and yeoman. ‘This is an evil 
which cannot be combatted without 
great exertion; but if not met, it 
alone would in time be sufficient to 
destroy the good spirit and the salu- 
tary institutions of this country. 
Every thing must sink before the 
violence of an industrious and skil 
fully conducted press, if that press 
is allowed to be all but unanimous 
on the side of revolution. But why 
is itso? First, because the news- 
papers which flatter the people and 
their prejudices, and tell them agree- 
able lies, are the most likely to be 
preferred by them; and, secondly, 
so far from an additional exertion 
being made by the conservative 
party on that account, to meet the 
revolutionists upon their own ground, 
and outwrite them in the newspapers, 
as they are outwritten in other peri- 
odicals, these great engines of politi- 
cal influence have been greatly ne- 
glected, and with disgraceful tame- 
ness and quiescence the Tory party 
have looked on, while almost the 
whole force, both of the metropolitan 
and provincial newspaper press, has 
beenzealously directed against them. 
The doctrine on politics, or on any 
other subject, which at first appears 
to a man foolish or revolting, if it be 
contiaually presented to him day 
after day, with fresh arguments in 





its favour, will soon become tole 
rated, and in the end will probably 
be adopted by him, unless he use 
means to counteract the effect of ha- 
bitual repetition. If, then, the lead- 
ing newspapers, which every man 
who mingles in the world, or the 
world’s. business, must read, have 
been gained over to the advocacy of 
revolutionary principles, there is, and 
there can be no chance of adequately 
meeting this evil but by making news- 
papers as good in every matter of 
detail as those which are emphati- 
cally said to “lead” the public, and 
which shall direct the minds of the 
people to sound and sober views of 
rational liberty, and to the valuable- 
ness of the remarkable institutions 
which have so long preserved the 
nation powerful and -_ upon 
the earth, amid the distractions of 
political conflict, and the crash of re- 
volutions with which Europe has 
been visited. 

Again it has been said, and with 
truth, that the personal habits and 
deportment of the Tory lords and 
gentlemen have not been such as to 
win the affection of the middle classes 
and yeomanry in the country. They 
have not mingled with them, nor 
identified themselves with them as 
they should have done; and. there- 
fore there lurked secretly, in the 
breasts of a great many, a desire to 
avail themselves of the first plausible 
opportunity to evince their sense of 
the cold, and, as it appeared to them, 
disdainful conduct of the Tory mag- 
nates of the district. This disposition 
was easily seen, and readily taken 
advantage of by the Whigs, who have 
made it their business personally to 
ingratiate themselves with those very 
persons whom the Tories had aliena- 
ted or offended; and thus not only 
was political support very much 
withdrawn from Tory candidates, on 
grounds merely personal, but even 
where support was given, it was by 
no means with that heartiness and 
zeal and lively spirit which distin- 
— the support of the other side, 

n-the side of the Tories, support 
was in many cases given as a politi- 
eal duty. merely ;—on the other side 
it was given with that vivacity which 
accompanies an action that is per- 
sonally agreeable. The influential 
Tories have been so long accustomed 
to high office—have been so habi- 
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tually occupied with official busi- 
ness, and so far removed from the 
necessity of attention to those par- 
ticulars which ensure popularity, 
that it must be confessed they have 
something to learn in this regard, 
and they will now see how useful, 
and I should hope agreeable also, it 
will be, to cultivate a more friendly 
personal intercourse with those who 
expect that the confidence which 
they give will be requited with 
courtesy. There is no doubt that 
so far as political feeling went, the 
Marquis of Chandos was as likely 
to lose his County seat as other 
Tory lords and gentlemen whom the 
reforming frenzy has ousted, yet he 
was triumphantly returned through 
his —— popularity. He per- 
sonally interests himself in whatever 
is of interest to the resident gentry 
of the county, and therefore there is 
no power which the combined zeal, 
cunning, and hatred of the Whigs 
can bring to bear against him, which 
will avail to deprive him of the con- 
fidence of the county to which he 
belongs. 

A third reason for the Tory candi- 
dates heing so generally unsuccess- 
ful, is that they too easily give way. 
In every case where the Tory candi- 
dates withdrew, not only was there 
an immediate loss on one side, and 
a triumph on the other, but the con- 
sequences extended themselves to 
other places, and caused a total 
alteration of the previously existing 
balance of influence. Had London 
not been given up so early in the 
field, it is by no means clear that 
Kent might not have been contested 
with success—but the panic of “ re- 
signation” spread, and people stood 
aghast, instead of fighting their battle 
manfully, even with the least hope of 
success. In the northern Counties 
the consequent loss to the Tory party 
is manifest—Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Northumberland, and Cumberland, 
were all to have been contested, but 
in all except the last, the candidates 
gave way without a struggle—the 
whole force of money, and elec- 
tioneering materiel which the minis- 
terial party had collected for all these 
contests, was of course immediately 
devoted towards Cumberland, and 
the County was lost to theTory party. 
Had contests taken place in Lan- 
cashire and Northumberland, what- 
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ever might have been the success 
there, Cumberland would have been 
saved fromthe undivided domination 
of revolutionary feeling, and the 
absurdity of sending a person to 
Parliament who himself declared on 
the hustings, that he was not “a fit 
and proper representative” for the 
county. I know it may be said that 
these counties could not have been 
contested without a vast expendi- 
ture, and without exciting much 
tumultuous agitation, and I well 
know how naturally any man of good 
feeling must tuim away with loathing 
from the prospect of the disgusting 
scenes of a contested election; but 
we should not let the revolutionary 
party get all the advantage of thus 
scaring us from our right, and if 
there ever was a time in which great 
sacrifices for the sake of county re- 
presentation ought to be made, that 
time was on the late occasion. 
Something however must be al- 
lowed to the unpopular candidates 
on the score of the danger of per- 
sonal violence which in many in- 
stances threatened them. No man is 
called upon rashly to peril his life in 
an election brawl, and some who 
have thus ventured have become the 
victims of the brutal ferocity of the 
revolutionary mob. It would be 
well if those who sit at home in their 
closets, or by their firesides, and 
write or talk of the increased “ in- 


telligence” of the people, as the cause 


of the change in the selection of their 
representatives, would take a jour- 
ney to a contested election now and 
then, and see how this “ intelligence” 
manifests itself—that they would 
witness the shocking brutality—the 
gluttony and drunkenness—the yells, 
and the ferocious violence of a mob 
whom nothing but force, such as in- 
fluences cattle, can control. At the 
late elections in England, there were 
several carried by mere brute force 
—the voters on one side were escort- 
ed to the poll with acclamation, 
while, on the other, they were pre- 
vented from going to the poll by vio- 
lence offered to their persons—many 
were severely wounded, and some 
dangerously. In other places the 
terror of physical force was such 
that contests were not attempted. Is 
this the “ intelligence of the people?” 
Is it of such patronage as this, that 
those calling themselves Parliament- 
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ary Reformers are so proud? And 
let it not be said that it is to the mere 
mob and none other, that this vio- 
lence is to be attributed. Those who 
set them on, or who “ hallooed” 
them on, to use one of Mr O’Con- 
nell’sstrongest expressions, were not 
of the mere mob, but such as make 
speeches and write in newspapers ; 
and some instances there were of 
men of property, with a number of 
persons in their employment, who 
were not voters, letting loose their 
workmen at the time of the election, 
with no other conceivable intention 
but to overcome, by brute force, the 
freedom of election, and to effect 
that by the violence of a mob, which 
they could not effect by fair and un- 
obstructed voting. 

Amid the general defection from 
old principles and old friends, it is a 
cheering reflection that the Univer- 
sities have done their duty. If there be 
any just criterion of the sentiments of 
the educated classes of England, it is 
to be found inthe decision of the large 
constituency who elect the Universi- 
ty members. With regard to Dub- 
lin, where the election lies in the 
Corporation of the University alone, 
there may be some ground for alle- 
ging that no particular weight is to be 
attached to its decision; but in the 
English Universities, whose Masters 
of Arts, with the right of voting, are 
scattered all over the kingdom, and 
actively engaged in the affairs of life, 
it is of the very highest importance 
to find them at such a time promptly 
and vigorously deciding against the 
headlong proceedings of the King’s 
government. I rejoice more espe- 
cially over Cambridge, upon the old 
principle, that there is more joy over 
that which was lost and is found 
again, than over that which we have 
always had in possession. In Cam- 
bridge an earnest and vigorous strug- 
gle was made—minds and bodies 
were heartily and zealously engaged 
in the good cause, and thus the vic- 
tory was obtained. Had any lan- 
guor, or indifference, or relaxation of 
exertion, crept into the proceedings, 
a different result would have follow- 
ed, but the young men of the pro- 
fessions had their hearts in the mat- 
ter, and carried the day. Let then 
the result of the Cambridge Election, 
as it fills us with good hope concern- 
ing the principles of those who real- 
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ly ought to lead the country, also 
furnish us with an example to be 
imitated. Bad as the aspect of affairs 
may be, and it is sufficiently gloomy, 
it would be worse than med sem to 
sit down in inactive despondency. 
There is yet much remaining to be 
done, and, by spirit, energy, and dis- 
cretion, much may yet be accom- 
plished. It is not presuming too 
much, from the returns that have 
been already received, to take the 
number in the new Parliament who 
will be opposed to “the Bill, the 
whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” 
at two hundred and seventy. This 
to be sure will leave a large majority 
in its favour ; buta strong minority is 
something, and a few minorities of 
270 would make Ministers feel in 
rather an uncomfortable position. 
Eesides the Bill,—even the amended 
Bill,—was full of errors which every 
man acquainted with the localities 
of the places where the measure has 
to operate could point out. These 
must not be lost sight of ; some sense 
of common justice, or the shew of it, 
must still remain with the ministerial 
side of the House of Commons, and 
when palpable errors are held up be- 
fore them they must pause, and.con- 
descend, at least, to their discussion. 
Let then the Bill be fought point by 
oint,—temperately, fairly, discreet- 
,—but with unflinching boldness, 
—let there be no flagging, no run- 
ning away from the difficulty and 
trouble of a determined struggle 
upon every part and parcel of the 
Bill, and much—very much will be 
gained. The people have gone head- 
Jong in ignorance of what the Bill is; 
—long and arduous as were the de- 
bates upon it in the House of Com- 
mons, it was upon the general ques- 
tion of the goodness or badness of 
our present representative system— 
the new measure has yet to be sift- 
ed—its inadequacy shewn—its in- 
justice exposed—let that be done as 
it ought to be—let the ground be 
contended inch by inch, and a vic- 
tory will be won, in winning round 
the common sense of the people. 
But without, as well as within the 
walls of Parliament, a victory is yet 
to be gained by vigorous, patient, 
and good-humoured exertion. For 
the moment the Tory lords and gen- 
tlemen are perhaps sore at the treat- 
ment they have received,—they well 
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may be,—but to let such a feeling 
continue were folly ;—perhaps they 
have deserved some of the disap- 
pointment they have met with. Let 
them deserve it no more,—let them 
cultivate the personal good will of 
the gentry of their counties, and or- 
ganize matters against the next elec- 
tion. If every Tory gentleman took 
the pains to make a list of the names 
of all the freeholders in his neigh- 
bourhood,—to ascertain the side in 
politics on which they generally voted, 
—and to teach those of his own party 
the means of making their freeholds 
legally perfeci,—so that no doubt 
could exist about their right to vote 
when the election came on,—a great 
part of the trouble and difficulty 
which generally attends a contest 
would be saved, and the party pos- 
sessing such information would come 
into the field with almost a certainty 
of the quantity of support he might 
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calculate upon. In elections, more 
than any thing else, knowledge is 
power, and no exertion should be 
spared either in obtaining and digest- 
ing this knowledge, or in conciliating 
the good will of the people, and in- 
structing them upon the real nature 
of the Reform Bill, respecting which 
they have imbibed such vague and’ 
extravagant notions. 

In Scotland you have made a bet- 
ter fight than we can boast of. I 
flung my hat in the air until it al- 
most hit the sun, when I heard of the 
ejection of Jeffrey from Edinburgh. 
The county, too, has returned a good 
man and true, and his speech was 
excellent ; but Sir George Murray’s 
speech at Perth is the best we have 
yet had upon the present state of 
political matters, and every one,— 
even the Times newspaper,—is loud 
in its praise.—Your old friend, 

Tue Wuic-Harer. 
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